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THE 

tftthoft T RE FACE 

T O TH E 

Duke ofSAVOY. 

MONG thofe excellent 
Conferences held daily by Torn 1 
Highnefs, the Sfaeflion was 
puttome(asIrementber)con- . 
cerning thofe Things which 
were in Ufe among the Ancients^ but are 
mnv difcontinned and in Difufe among us 5 
and aljb concerning Modern Inventions, 
jince the Ruin and Decay of the Roman 
Empire* Now being very ambitious of 
ferving Tour Highnefs y it hath been my 
conftant Endeavour to prefent You with 
A 3 fame- 




The A Uthor's Preface 

fimtthing, which might be grateful to Ybi 
I k*vc made a Colle&ion, I. Of thoj 
Natural Produ&ions, of which, bein 
mtterljlofl, we have no Knowledge. 2. 
the Buildings of the Ancients, and c 
other TJfages and Onflows among them 
which are novo laid ajtde and quite extinB 
3. Of fome Modern Arts and New In 
ventions, recommended to the World *; 
thefe lafi Ages. 

That by Plutarch\r Example Ton 
Highnefs may draw a Parallel, and mak 
a Comparifon between the Latter and th 
Former, and confider with Yourfelf, whe 
ther is the greater, our Gain or our Lofs 
jujt as Merchants compute their Receipt 
on one Page, and their Disburfement 
on the other, that by balancing their Ac 
compts, they may know their Conditio! 
whether they gain or lofe. 

Thefe Alterations and changes we afcrib 
to Providence, which, as it hath appointee 
a Turn, or Vicijfitude in all fublunar 
Things, that fome flwuld die, and other 
be born ; fo hath it ordained, that fom 
certain Kinds of thtm y and at Co fome Arts 
fhould make their Exit, *** <ihers fhouU 

ente 



to th: Duke of SAVOT. 

enter on the Stage of the World $ and all 
this to infpire us {be fides other Monitions) 
with Meditations on the End of this 
prefent Life, and with vigorous Brea- 
things after the Eternity of a Future. 

1 have prefented Tour Highnefs with 
a Catalogue, not of all (which was imof* 
fible to do) but of Things mofb remarkaWe, 
the greateji Part whereof I have obferved 
and ftt down. As for thofe that concern 
Religion and Laws, I have purpofely 
emitted tbern^ they were fuperJiitious 9 and 
thefe required a particular Volume. Here 
Tour Highnefs may fee, not only the Ma- 
jefy and Grandeur, the Glory and Greats 
nejsof Rome, but of the whole Univerfe z 
\nd may be versd in thofe Secrets \ the 
Knowledge whereof will not (Iprefume) 
be ungrateful to Tou. At Tour vacant" 
Hours, when released from the Strefs of 
more important Concerns, I befeech Tour 
Highnefs to vouchfafe an Eye upon this 
/lender Piece, which I devote to Tonr 
Service . and which may relieve Tou, when 
fatigu'd with ™f, 2 hty Affairs, and re- 
frefh Tour Wearinefs, un*.*.^ PjefJure 

A- 4 «yr 



The Author's Pieface, 6v. 

of that Government that lies npou T> 
Shoulders. 

May the Divine Providence for e; 
preferve you in perpetual Peace and pr 
perous Glory. I devote myfilf wholly a 
entirely to Tour Highnejs, with all c 
and bumble Reverence and Submtfjion. 



Guido Pancirollu 
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THE * 

PREFACE 

OF THE 

TRANSLATOR. 

(HE Author of this Treatife 
1 was a Learned Italian, Pro- 
feffbr of Civil-Law in the 
Univerfity oiZaiua j where-,. 
J in the Year>*i887. S A L- & 
MUTH his Commentator 
,ieard him (as he tells us) with- much Plea- 
sure and Profit, and where he had th* Ap- 
jlaufe both of a numerous and an Intelli- 
gent" Auditory. He is beyond the reach 
of Cenfure and Cavil, and not liable to the 
Attack of any Obje&ion. I fliall there- 
ore make no Apology for him, as if I re- 
named and was afham'd of my Choice ; 
For he hath no Blemiihes to abafh, but ra- 
ther Beauties to charm his Ingenuity and 
Parts rather merit an Encomium, than 
paint a BIu Jh. 

His 
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His Subject is as noble, as himfelf is com- 
mendable, being enrieh'd with Variety of 
excellent Matter, moft copioufly pleaftnt y 
fo that I am fo far from excufing the Ver- 
fion, that 1 wifti I had a Polyglot into which 
1 might render it ; it being a Book worthy 
to be perus'd by all Nations, and juftly de- 
ferves the Uniterfal Language. 'Tis pity 
foch a Volume fhould lie by, imprifon'd in a 
Library ^ lock'd up in Latin, as fad as in 
Chains j for this is a L o s s far greater than 
any it makes mention of, A Work fo bii 
with Diverfion, and fo exceeding Ufeful^ 
is too good a Morfel for Moths and Worms ; 
and (if it can perifli) deferves a better 
Grave than Duft and Rubbiflt This ii 
one Reafon why I taught it Englijb, being 
not a little defirous to blazon its Worth, 
and to refcue it from the Ignominy of fo 
ignoble a Fate. 

WhenI faw it firft, I found it loaded with 
a very large Comment, fpread very thick 
upon it by a German Hand, a voluminous 
Paraphrafe not agreeing with the fquea* 
mifhnefs of an Oxford Stomach, made an 
ingenious Gentleman of that famous Uni* 
verfity exprefs in fome Company his nau* 
feating of it. The Nicety of his Palate 
put me upon the Experiment of Tailing, 
which when I had done, I did not fub- 
fcribe to his Opinion, <vlz>. That there was 
no Relifli at all in his infipid Kov^> ^bVtf 



The P R E FA C E. 

was pleafed to term them, which I found 
to be very favoury, being cook'd with Va- 
riety of palatable Learning j for S A L* 
MUTHy his Commentator, hath highly 
deferved of the Scholaftick World, and is 
to be admir'd for his Reading, and unwea- 
ried Induftry, in amaffing together fucti 
choice Collections and curious Remarks, 
fome of which are very pertinent and pro- 
per to the Subjeft before him. 

I have par'd off the Excrefcences of his 
luxuriant Style, and have pick'd out of his 
Notes the mod pat Illuftrations : to which 
I have added fome Hiftories of my own, 
and fome Obfervations and Remarks, fuch 
as I have met with in my (lender Reading, 
and which I thought agreeable to the Ar- 
gument in Hand. 

I do not take this Col led: ion to be a per- 
fe& Monopoly of all that Matter, which 
belongs to this Subje& ; there are (doubt- 
lefs) leveral Things that lie fcatter'd in 
Pliny and Solinus, in DiofcorUes and others, 
which are not to be found in this our Au- 
thor. There are alfo many Ceremonies 
defund: and obfolete Superftitions relating 
to the Religion of the ancient Pagans, and 
leveral Sandions of primitive Law-givers, 
which have efcap'd the Inventory of cu- 
rious PJNCIROLLUS. 

And as for the modern Iffues of Art and 
Nature, they are io numerous, that a bare 

Index 
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Index of them would fwell a Volume. Who 
is able to reckon up the vaft Improvements- 
of Learning in this laft Age ? How many 
Rarities hath' that great Genius of Phylofb- 
phy, the Honourable Mr. BOTLE found 
out in Nature ? which hath confefs'd ftrange 
Secrets, when tortur'd on the Rack of in- 
quifitive Experiments. 

In every science we find a Columbus, who 
enriches hisProfeffion withfrefhDifcoveriesi 
The Aftronomer boafts his Variety of Sys- 
tems and new Appearances. And the Phy- 
fician glories in the Circulation of the Bloods- 
It would be tedious to inftance in the Lo- 
• garithms of Arithmetic^ and in the Sines 
and Tangepts of Geometry. In the Glaffes 
of Opticks, and in a thoufand other Inven- 

* tions of all Arts both Liberal and Mecha* 

* nical ; all which were Terra Incognita to 
ignorant Antiquity. 

My inference of the Reader to Mr. GLAN- 
VILL's Tim Ultra, and to the Tbilofofbical 
Tranfattions, niay excufe me from enlarging 
on fo copious a Subje/3:. They have hap* % 
pily anticipated all Thoughts and Difisf ; 
courfes that may be had concerning it : 
Wherefore, after an humble Recommenda-. 
tion of this Copy to the candid Perufal of alt: ' 
tho(e who either have not, or d6 not under- 
ftand the Original. I take leave to withdraw 
from giving 1 the Reader any farther Trouble. 

THE 
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SECT, I. 

If Nttural Produftiont "which art utterly 

loft. 



CHAP. I. 
Of Purple. 

|F ill thofc Things, which bare 
now no Being or Exiftence in 
Nature, that which is mod 
worthy our Notice, and in the 
firft Place to be obferv'd, u 
Purple ; which it counted the 
chief, and it tcckon'd (a* it 
me) the Ki*£ of all Colours. (*) The Robe* 
B of 




2 PANCIROLLVS. Book I. 

of Princes, Magiftrates and Senators were wont 
to be dy'd with it. 

As for its Original, it proceeded (b) from a 
kind of Shell- Fi(h> i.e. from a white Vein it 
'carries in its Jaws ; out of whidh being cut, 1 
there flows this Juice or precious uore, which 
Wooll and Purple-Silk, for the making of Gar- 
ments, were tin&ur'd with. 
. I am inclined to believe,that this kind of Shell- 
Fifh may be found even now a days, in regard 
no Species of Things are quite loft, though per- 
haps it would be ufelels, becaufe no body 
knows how to take out that Vein. 

This Blood they boil'd with the. Vein it 
felf, firft open d in a leaden Veffel, putting to 
it a little Water of a moderate Heat, which was 
conveyed to it through a Funnel from a Fire at 
fome Diftance. From thence arofe that (Tuning 
and middle Colour between red and black, like 
that of a Clove-Gillyflower, which, I believe, 
no other Colour doth more referable. There 
did appear alfo another kind of Colour, which 
they call'd a violet Colour. 

The Reafon of the Lois of Purple, I prefume 
is,.becaufe the*Turks, a barbarous People, arc 
Matters of Syria, and all thofe Places where it 
was wont to be found. 

The CO M ME NT A R T. 

00 P^ &°bes of Princes, Mdgtftr*tes % Sen* 

.' 'ndtors, were worn to be iyd mtb if.] 
Hence in Plinj, Pnrple is often put for the 
Chief Magiftrate; and therefore when the Ro- 
man Government was advancd to a Monarchy, 
their Princes, who were ftiFd Emperors (becauie 
the Name of King was odious to the Romans) 

did 



Seft. I. Of Purple. 3 

did retain Purple for their Imperial Enfign. 
And the Emperor Alexius Comnensu, when ne 
had delignd his eldcft Son John for the Empire, 
and gave him the Title of Emperor, he is faid 
>by Nicetas, to have beftow'd upon him a Pair 
of Purple Shoots. That it was of fo great 
Eflcein in former Times, as that none but Kings . 
and their Favourites might wear the fame; 
appears from Dan. 5. 16. If thou can/} read the 
writing, &c. thou /halt be cloathed with Purple : 
And horn 1 Maccab. 10. 20, 26. 
[From a kind of ShelUFtjh^ 

Which Shcll-Fifli is call'd in Latin, Purpura ; 
whereof m formerly great Store hath been found 
near the 'famous Ctty of Tyre : The Inhabitants 
whereof found out that precious Liquor or 
Juice, fo Angularly ufeful to the dying of 
Cloatns, and therefore called Tyrius Color. 

Some Hiftories tell us they mutt be taken 
alive, and that chiefly in the Spring Seafon, at 
which Time this Juice is inoft plentiful in 
them. And that when they are gather'd, they 
muft be thrown together on an Heap ; that fo by 
their continual Motion, they may vent out this 
f ichLuptor together with their Spirit; whfchdone, 
in tome near Place or other provided for the 
clean keeping of it, it is taken up, and prc- 
ferv'd for neceffary Purpofes. This is another 
way of getting this Liquor mentioned by Au- 
thors. 

(b) [As for its Original, it proceeds from 4 iind 
. ofSbell-FiJhl 

The Invention of Purple is afcribed to Hercu- 
les, who walking along the Shore with a Dam- 
fel he lovd, by chance his Boy had fciz d on 
one thrown up by the Sea, and fmcar'd his 

B 2 Lip 
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4 PANCIROLLVS. Book L 

lips with the Tin&ure; which {he admiring, 
rcfus'd to be his, until he had brought her 4 
Garment of that Colour, who not long after 
accomplifh'd k. 

Among feveral forts of Shell-Fifti, there is 
sot only that which we call the Purple, to be 
found, but alfo another kind of Filh, which is 
called ,Murex ; which though it differ from 
the former, yet it is taken (like that) in the 
Spring time, and fends forth by Attrition, a 
kind of clammy, vifcous Humour, which (if 
we believe Vitrnvius) is called Qftrum. He 
tells us that thofe kind of Shell Ft fh, after they 
are caught, are cut and flafhd with certain iron 
Inftruments, out of whofc Wounds, this Pur-* 
pie Matter, by pounding the Fifh, doth flow 
and iffue, and is call'd Oltrkm. Hence we read 
in Virgil, Lib. 1. *s£neid. 

Arte UboraU vejtes, ojlroque fuperbo. 

u On Tynan Carpets richly wrought they dint. 

And Ofiro perfufa vefies , Garments tin&ur'd 
with this Liquor. And we find in Vroptrtius. 
OJtrina Tmdca. This kind of Shell-Fifh doth 
abound moft in Africa, in Tyre and Siden; and 
Tjrlan Purple is commended for the beft. 

The Tongue of the Purple Fifh is about a 
Finger's Length, and is fo fnarp and hard, that 
it can eafily pierce any fort of Shell-Fifh. And 
from hence fprung the Proverb concerning Glut- 
tons, who are faid to be (Purpura vortcioresj 
mote devouring than the Purple. I heir Vo- 
racity is the chief Caufe of their being taken ; 
for toe FiOiermcn knowing the Purple to be 
greedy of Shell-fUh, they caft abundance of 

them 
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them into the Sea , in Weds or Bonnets for 
that Purpofe, to which they faften a long Rope • 
fo that the Purple feeing its defir'd Prey, and 
thrufting its Tongue betwixt the "Ruflies of the 
Wccl, pierceth the Fi(h, which confulting their 
Safety upon the fenfe of the Smart, do comra& 
themfelves, and by clofing their Shells, bold it 
lb faft, that the Purple is caught ; which being 
cnfnar'd after this manner, through its own 
Grcedinefi. is an Hieroglyphicl of a Gormdndt* 
xer puniflb d for his Gluttony ; of whom you 
may fee an elegant Emblem extant in AleUt : 
And the Slanderer is represented by the Pi&ure 
of a Purple with its lolled-out Tongue, as Fieri** 
notes in his 28th Book. 

The Tjrians, by taking away the She lb of 
the greater Purples, do come at that noble Juice, 
which lurks in a white Vein in the mid ft of 
their laws. But the leffer Fry they dafh once 
againit a Stone, andfo fuddenly lirike out their 
2*urple Moifture ; but if they do not kill at one 
Blow, in rain they ftrike a fecond Time; for 
the Blood, through the Pain, being diffus'd, 
and ftreaming through all Parts of the Body, 
will vanifh and dilappear. Hence Vergil tells us 
in the pth of his %ALneids y that they breathe out 
they Purple Souls, who fall by the Anguifh of 
a great Wound: In this Particular, copying 
Homer, who calls the Death of ftich, a Purple 
Death ; and e/E/i** informs us, that the Purple 
was difpatch'd at one Blow, that lb it might 
yield a better Tin&ure. 

As for the Colour of this Juice, which Pliny 
affirms to be a duskifli Rofy, a clouded Flame 
(as it were) and PUte, a Rednefs, correded and 
qualified with a pale white : ) It is from the Fi(h 

B 3 call'd 
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6 PANCIROLLVS. Book L 

call'd Purple, And fo is Conchylium and Afurex, 
as we may fee in Virgil^ 

~ — Tyrioque ardcbat murice Lent, &c. 
~ A Purple Scarf, with Gold embroidcr'd o'er, 
(Queen Dido's Gift) about his Wafte he wore. 

And Juvenal prefents us with another In* 
fiance ~- Horum ego nonfugiam Conchy lia i i. c. 
Shall I not avoid their luxurious Robes drunk 
with Purple and Tyrian Dye ? Hence Plautus 
mentions Concbyliata Tapetia, fo call'd from that 
Colour, which is a Compound, and a Mixture 
of blip and red, and refembles the azure of 
March Violets. 

This Purple Colour is call'd in Latin, OJlrinw, 
and Sarranus : Hence we read in Properties, of 
Ojtrinus Torus, a Purple Bed ; and Virgft in his 
Georgich hath this Exprcflion — Serrano dor- 
mint Ofiro, i. e. Let him fleej> in Tyrian Purple. 
For Tyre was call'd Sarra, From a certain Fi(h 
call'd Sar. And thus Sidonim Apollinaris calls 
a Palm-embroider'd Garment drunk with Sar- y 
ran, i. e. Tyrian Juices, when it had imbib'd 
only the Tindture of this Purple Moifture. 

> ■ — ~— ■*- — i -n — ■ — i . j_ ~ ~ - - - - wm - 

CHAP. II. 

Of Purple Ink, 

TpHere was wont xq be made of Purple, a cer- 
A tain kind of Ink, which was call'd Encau- 
fium (c). It was us'd only by the Emperors in 
fubferibing their Patents and Letters, and was 
prohibited all other. v under Pain of Treafon; 
who, befides Con fi feat ion of Good?, were capi- 
tally punifb'd, as oft as they us'd it. This is 

con- 
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confirm^ by Nice t as > who, in his Fir ft Book of 
the Life of Manuel, tells us, that in the begin- 
ning of his Empire, he wrote Letters \o Conftan- 
tinople, with the Blood of the Purple-Fifh, and 
feal'd and fecur'd with a red and golden coloured 
Wax, ahd a filken String. And he tells us al- 
fo, That Sultan, a Perfian King, upbraided the 
Emperor of Cbnftantinople, with his empty Pro- 
mifes of noble Prefects (written in ruddy Cha- 
rafters) whereas he beftow'd but mean and flen- 
derones. From whence 'tis evident, that the 
Emperor was wont to ufe no other Ink : But in 
cafe the Emperor was in his Minority, then 
his Governour was wont to write Letters 
with 00 a Green Colour, as the lame Nicetas 
affirms of Alexius Protofebafius, who was Tutor 
or Guardian to Alexius Comnenas. 

I am informed that your Higjhncfs hath anEdiA 
of Michael Paleologus, fubferibed with this kind 
of Ink; and being ask'd not long fince what it 
was made of (which perhaps was not wholly 
ibis Encauftum) I anfwer'd that it was thus pre- 

Kr'd : The Purple- (hell of the Purple was 
at to Powder, to which was added fbmewhat 
of its Colour boil'd out of it, and alio melted 
together with it; and then the liquid Matter 
being thickned into a ( on fi lie nee fit for yttu 
ting, 'twas called Encauftttm ; as 'tis fo exprefs'd 
in a certain Law, which I believe is the only 
Law in the World, which both teacheth the 
miking this Encaufium^ and gives ^it a Name* 
From hence comes the Word Inchloflro, ' whjid^ 
we corruptly call Ink. (or) And from hence ugj£ 
the Original of that Encaufiici Pi&ure mention^ 
by Pliny , Lib. 35. Cap. ir. which was wont to 
be made of this Encauflkm ; but I know not 

B 4 who* 
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whether any body" elfe has given the fame In- 
terpretation. This kind of Ink, calVd Enc4*ft*m~ 
is, together with Purple, grown quite out of 
Ufc. 

The CO M ME NT ART. 

(0 It is very well known that Princes were 
wont to fubferibe their Letters and Edi&s with 
their own Hands ; fo that Leo the Emperor or- 
dained and decreed, that thofe only mould be 
called Writs, which were fubferi bed by him- 
felf, and that with a peculiar kind of Ink made 
of the Purple redue'd to Powder. He forbad 
all Infcriptions on facred EdiAs, but thofe of 
Parole, and commanded them all to be fign'd 
with that Colour, which he made unlawful for 
any private Perfon to ufe. From whence tit 
apparent, that all Imperial Writs were wont to 
be written in Vermilion and Purple Chara&ers ; 
and that becaufe they could not be eafily coun- 
terfeited, and becaufe Princes mutt do things 
after a more pompous Manner than inferiour 
Perfons. 

Befides thefe Examples mentioned by Panel* 
rolhu, Conftantinm Mtnajfes gives in his Annals 
other Infiances of Emperors of Conftantinople, 
who fubferibed their Names in Vermilion in any 
Papers that were prefented to them, and after* 
wards did authenticate and confirm the writing 
in Purple Characters. And another Author af- 
firms, that lie iaw a certain Patent written with 
tfaii Purple Eneattfit$m 9 which at ieveral Pofi- 

ts would reprefent the Appearance of va- 
s Colours, as of red, black, golden, and 
the like, according as the Infirument was mov'd 
and turn'd* And we read that Pdeologtu , 

Em- 
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Emperor of CoriflantinopU, left at Rome an Obli- 
gation or Bond, written with the Blood or 
Juice of the Purple. 

(cc) [Prom this Encauftum, the Pitturefi calfd, 
mentioned in Pliny, recent d its itowe.] 

P*mthilus, ApelUs his Mafter, is faid to have 
been the fir ft that taught the Art of making 
this Pi&ure, which was firft made in Wax Ta- 
bles, or Ivory made hollow, or engraven. A& 
terwards it was cover'd with Hair or Brittle?, 
foread upon the Tables, and then burnt with the 
Coals of Galls (and then with clean Linen, fo 
that it had a Glofs, and would fhine like Mar* 
ble) which Picture, drawn on Ships, will ne- 
ver be deraccd by the Injuries either of Sun or 
Wind. Hence he is called Encauftes, who is 
drawn in burnt Colours. Martial hath an Epi- 
gram to this Purpofe. 

Encauftes Phaeton tabula tibi piElus in hoc eft. 
Quid tibi vis i Dipyron qui Phaetonta facts. 

As if he (hould have faid, The Painters did 
ill in burning Phaeton, who was burnt before. 

(d) [(jreen-CharaEters.] 
Nice t as ^ in his ieventh Book of the Life of 
Alexius Qmnenut- tells us, that Alexius Seba/lo- 
crdtor, the Son of Manuel, defiring the Empire, 
bad obtained an Edift containing thofe Thing?, 
which the Emperor (viz,. Cmnentti) had fubferi- 
bed to with his own Hand, and that they could 
not be ratify 'd and confirm'd, before Alexins 
Comnenushdd feen them, and fubferibed in Green 
Colour thefe Words [Rat* font.'] 

» ■» 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Obfidian Stones or Jet. 

(0 QBfili**. Stones arc black, but very (hiding. 
^ Looking-Glaffes are wont to be made of 
them. They are found On the Coafts of Arabia 
Felix. There are now none to be had, whatever 
the Eaft-Indian Merchants boaft of their finding 
them, Pliny tell# us. that many of thefc Of* 
Mans are wont to oe inferted like Precious- 
Stones into Rings, and that in one of them was 
cut the intirc Image of A*gnftus 9 who being 
much delighted and taken with thefe Stone?, 
caus'd four Elephants to be made of them. 

The COMMENTARY 

(0 Thefe Stones have their Name from one 
Obfidius, who firft found them in t^£tbiopia. 
They are very black, and fometimes tranfparent, 
but they look a little dull, and rcprcfent only 
the Shadow for the Pi&ure. There is a Sort 
of Glafi alfo of the fame Colour call'd Obfi- 
dian 9 from thefe Stones, of which you may 
fee more in Pliny % in the 26th Chapter of 
his 36th Book ; from whence it appears, that 
there is a fort of natural Obfidian Cilafs, which 
is rather to be rank'd among Stones, than 
Metals ; for 'tis as paflive as the former, endur- 
ing the graving Tool, and receiving Images, and is 
diaphanous or pellucid, tranfmitting (like Glafs) 
all Forms and Shapes. Tis generated ine<£- 
thiopia , of which the Sepulchres of the No- 
bility are ufually made after this Manner ; They 
take a great Piece of it, and make it hollow g 

0% nn/t 
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and in that Cavity include the Corps, where 
'tis not only prefer y'd, but ( as if entomb'd in 
Glafs ) may be apparently feen, neither doth it 
fend forth any ungrateful Scent. 

C H ^ P. IV. 

Of Asbeftine, or Unquenchable- Flax. 

HT H E R E was anciently a certain kind of 
* Flaxen Subftance, which the Greets called. 
(/) Asbeftin, i. e. iuextinguilhable ; and the 
Ldtines, Linum vivum^ live Flax. Whole Webs 
and Coats are wont to be made of it, which 
were fo far from being confum'd by Fire, that 
being refin'd from their Drofs, they were cleaned 
and purify U into a greater Lu ft re ," than if 
they had been wafti'd with Water.— The C orps of 
Kings were ufually burnt in thofe Kind of 
Coats, left their Royal Allies (hould be pro- 
phanely blended with common Duft. Pliny 
tells us, that this kind of Flax, the beft that is 
to be found in the whole World, is hard to 
come by, and not eafily weav'd, by reafon of 
its fhortncfs: But when once it is found, it 
equals the Value of the molt precious jewels. 
Tis reported, That Nero had a Napkin or 
Towel made of it. 'Tis no where to be had 
now. 

The COMMENTARY 

(f) That this unquenchable Flax, or Cloth 
made of it, will not be confum'd, but cleanfed 
by Fire, Pliny proves at large in the Firft Chap- 
ter of his Nineteenth Book. 

1 Agreeablt 
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Agreeable whereunto is that which Strobe 
relates of Unnm Cretkum, which he tells us, 
is a Stone ; which being ground to Powder, and 
lifted and rid of its terrene Matter, its remanent 
ftringy Subftance may be focomb'd and teaz'd,. 
as to be weav'd into a Web, which being thrown 
into the Flames, will nqj be confum'd, but be 
only cleans'd from its Dregs and Corruption. 

PodocAtttrus , a Cyprian Knight, whopublifti'd 
the Hiftory of that lfle in the Year 1566. fliew'd 
fome Cyprian Flax, which he had at Vtnict^ 
which being caft into the Fire , he receiv'd 
again, only refin'd by the Flames, being altoge- 
ther invulnerable, even in the mid ft of the 
Embraces of that devouring Element. But this 
is the greateft Wonder of all, that thefe kind of 
Contextures are not made of Vegetables, but of 
die Stone Amiantus y generated in the lfle of 
Jjjprus 1 which being beaten to Powder, and re- 
finM from its grois and earthy Matter, its 
threaddy Subftance may be weav'd into a 
Web, which caft into the Fire, is not confumed, 
but (Salamander like) remains inviolable in the 
midft of Fire. 

The Emperor Qmfiantine order'd an incombu- 
stible Sort of Linen to be made of this Stone, 
that might always burn in his Lamps, which 
were in his Baths at Rome. And Ludwicus Viva 
(in his Scholia on St. Anftin it chntatt DeiJ tells 
us , That he law feveral Lamps at Paris , 
which would never be confum'd. And at a 
Fealt at Lovain, there was a Napkin thrown in- 
to Fire, which was reftor'd to the Owner, 
cleanci and brighter, than if it had been rins'd 
in Water, or iather'd with a WaftvbalL 

At 
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• 

At Heidelberg in the Prince Palatine's CiolcL 
a late Traveller tells us, That he law a Purfe 
made of Alnmen Plumofum, ca(t into a Pan of 
burning Coals, till it was droughty ignite; 
and when taken out and cool, he could not per- 
ceive that it had received any Harm by the 
Fire. Not much unlike this is that Stone, ge- 
nerated at Caryfium (one of the Cyclades) which 
the Inhabitants do coinb, lpin, and weave, and 
ot which they make Towels and Napkins, 
which, when they are foul, they cleanfe and 
vtaih them (as it were) with Fire. 



C H A P. V. 

Of Silken Flax caWd Byflus. , ' 

( / ) ct> TSSUS was a fine fort of Ffar, 
^ which grew in Greece , of which choice 
Garments were wont to be made ; it was of fo 
great a Value, that the third Part of a Dram 
was exchang'd for four Denarii, i. e. for half a 
Crown of our Englijh Money : But it's utterly 
unknown at this Day, and fo is a certain kind 
of Linen call'd (jf ) Carbafus, which is u- 
fually brought out of the Indies, as may be 
gathered from Martianns the Lawyer, and from 
the Sixth Book of Virgil\*Aintids % 

Cut tenuis glauco velabat amiOu 

Carbafus 

" An Azirre Robe was o'er his Body fpread. 

The COM ME NT ART. 
(/) Next to inextinguishable, in worth and 
efleem, is that precious kind of Flax call'di?^ 
fm, which was wont to grow about Elis 

Achats 
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Achat*, and was agreeable to the Delicacy and 
Finenefs of the fofter Sex. 

Jfidorus affirms it to be very white and fofr, 
and fome think it to be that delicate Down, 
and woolly Subftance, which fticks to a certain 
kind of Shell-filh calTd Pina 9 and is of a dirty 
Colour/ whence are made a fort of Garments 
call'd Byjfine, of that molt curious and delicate 
Wooll, which is of a clayifh Colour inclining 
to black, but as bright as Gold/ 

Pliny mentions another Sort of Linous Sub- 
ftance, which he calls in the Firtt Chapter of his 
Nineteenth Book, &w, Wood ; and Ulpian 
ia^vh , i. e. becauie it grows on the Apple o/ 
a certain Arabian Shrub, and iskemb'dand teaz'd 
by the Inhabitants like Wooll. This Shrub 
bears Fruit like a Afalacotoon, and is lo call'd by% 
fome. The Linen made of this Matter, is very 
crroneoufly and falfly calfd Silken, whereas ac- 
cording to Pliny and Pcrotus,' it lhould rather be 
call'd &//**.' 

There-is no kind of Flax more white and 
foftj and therefore Pliny tells us, That Gar- 
ments made of them were very acceptable to the * 

.v£jgyptian?tUfts, which Beroaldus underttands, 
not only of their common and ordinary Cloaths, 
buc of ihttt facred Habiliments in their holy 
Mini Orations ; and tells us withal, that Orpheus 
and Pythagoras ', andtheDiiciplineotihe *AE>gyp- 
tians y held woollen Veftments to be unleemly 
and profane in Divine Matters, becaufi? Wooll 
is the Produft of an Anirtial ; but linen Habili- 
ments they thought Purs and Sacred, becaufe 
Flax is the Fruit of the Eanb, all whole Off- 

Spr/fig u reputed clean : and theufote, \Yi* 
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Priefts of Ifis being clad in Linen, are ftyl'd £#- 
nigeri commonly by the Poets. So fings Ovid., 

Nunc Dea linigtrk colitur celeberrima turba. Or. 
Linigeri jugtnnt calvi, fiftrataque tttrba. Mart. 
Oiigregc linigero ctrcumdatus &grege caho. Ju V. 
— Attended by his Choir in white, 
The Bald-pate Tribe runs madding thro* the 
Street. 

( jf) [A certain hind of Flax call'd CarbafusJ 
Pliny tells us, That 'tis very thin and fine; 
and PanfaniaS) that 'tis incombuttible. Hence 
Garments and Linen made of this SubUance, 
arc calfd Carbafea and Carbon*; and becaufe 
this Lat ter is of a wonderful Tenuity, mov'd 
with ffie lealt puff of Wind, it was eafily 
crowded into very fmall Folds, which Mart 
in his Eleventh Book calls Carbafeos. 

Croceam chlamydtmque fimfque crepantes y 

Carbafcos fulvo in nodum colleger at auro, 

Pittns 4cu tunicas, & barbara tegmina crurnm. 

Goldwreav'd with Linen on his Thighs he wore, 

With Flowers of Needle- work diftinguiflh'd o're, 

With golden Buckles bound and gather 'd up 

before. 

Becaufe the Sails of Ships were made of this 
Stuff fir ft found in Spain (as Pliny relates) there* 
fore are they calld Carbafa. 

CHAR VI. 
Of Specular Stones. 

(#) cPeadar Stones were a fhining kind of 
J Subftancc, and (according to Bafd J 

tranir 
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tnnfparent l;ke the Air. the Ancients made 
Windows of them, as we doofGlafs. PUxj 
mention; them in his 36th Book, and 2 2d Chap- 
ter, and fb do Civilians. 

Xtro built the Temple cfFcrtrnme with theft 
Stonts,wherein whefocver was (hut, might eafily 
be feen without, and (as Pluy writes) the Gates 
being {hut, the Light ieem'd included within, 
rather than transmitted from without. Tbefe • 
Speculars are now no where to be found. 

I had a ChryRal prelented me, not unlike 
thefc Stones, but two Fingers thick, (6 tranf- 
parent that you would think you faw nothing 
but the Air. It hid a Water-Snake within 
it, gapir.g as if about to devour a young Lamb, 
which oppot'd it with a Crofs. Twas very 
exactly done. . I bad it from Mdrii* Gcfftm** 
afterward BilTiop of Brejhm. 

The CO M ME NT A RT. 

(?) Pliny ( in the 22d Chapter of hil 
56th Book) tells us (according to lomc) that a 
Specular Stone is a ceitain kind of Juice, or 
Humour of the Earth congeal'd like Chryftal, 
and hardened into a Stone, and is pellucid like 
Glafs, and may be eafily cleft. It is of a moft 
tranfparent Purity, if it be genuine and fincere; 
and if no Way In Hied, and without a Flaw, it 
nearly rclembles the Air in Lucidity. 

From this they were calfd SpccttUrs. letting 
in the Sun and Light into Houles, as Glafs and 
Paper do now among us. 1 hey were fo call'd, 
becaufe they were made of this Stone, and 
fet in the Windows ; but that in fuch a Man- 
ner, that they might be reuiov'd at Plcafure, 
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They were put to fevtral Ufcs ; fome- 
tiracs Part of the Houfe, and fometimes their 
Walks in the Garden were covered with them, 
and all for the Advancement of Luxury and 
Pleafure. — Sucli perhaps was that Specular 
Chamber of Horace , wherein his Curtezans 
were fo dilpofed, that where ever he look'd, 
die very Aft of Generation was rcprefemed to 
him. 

Pliny tells: us in his Epi files, that the Parlours 
where they fupp'd, were excellent Harbours 
againft Storms, and Tcmpefts, in regard they 
were fo fortify M with thele SpecnUrs againft all 
Violence and Injuries of the Weather, if you 
will believe the Diftick of witty AidrtuA) 

Hibernis objetta watts JpecitUri* puros 
Admit t tunt Joles y & fine file dies. 

It will not be impertinent to mention here,the 
Ldpis Pbofphorus, or the Bononian Stone, which 
if expoled a while to the illuminated Air, will 
imbibe the Light, fo that withdrawn into a dark 
Room, and there look'd upon, it will appear 
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Friend at Rologne, told him it acquir'd this Qua- 
lity by being calcin'd in a final 1 Furnace, laying 
the Pieces of Stone upon an Iron Grate over a 
Fire of Wood : But there is fomcthing more of 
Myflery in it ; for he try d it, and it would 
notflune. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Murrhine. 

( h ) TiAVrrbimm was a kind of white Sub- 
*- VJm ttance, fpeckled with Purple Spots. 
It was found in the Earth, and was fuppofed to 
be a Juice or Humour condensed there by Heat 
It was not diaphanous, but was clear and bright, S 
odoriferous and fragrant, of which Veflels were 
made very convenient to eat and to drink in. 
It was very much efteem'd for the variety of Co- 
lours wherewith 'twas adorned , as White, 
and Cinnamon, and Violet, and the like. 

Pompey the Great, after his Triumph over 
Afia and Pontes, brought Cups from thence, 
and a Pair of Tables made of two Gems, three ; 
Foot broad and four Foot long, which would ; 
open and (hut, and alfo Dice and Men of the \ 
fame precious Materials, \ ' ■ j 

But now a- days, neither is this thing call'd ; 
Myrrhiwm, nor thofe remarkable Jewels to be s 
found any where 5 (i) nor any Pearls like Cleo- 
p*tra$ which could not be mateh'd by any in the : 



1 

i 



World. She valued them at 20000 SeftmU % 
which amount to 500000 Crowns. I 

The COMMENTARY, 

(h) Murrhine, Veffels had their Name from 
the Gem calTd Mvrrha, which Pliny in the 
2d Chapter of his 37th Book , affirms to be 
an Humour condensd by Heat in the Earth, 
which was ihining, but faintly, and had rather 
a Brtghtnefsy than a Splendor. Twas the Va* 
riety of its Colours that made it (b valuable, 

■ its 
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Jpots moving thcmfelves into a Purple, 
tc, and a Third Colour, the Refuk of them 

r cffels made of it are call'd by Propertius, 
rhea, — - Murrheaque in Parthis Pocula cot} a 
in which Verfe he fecms to think them 
hen, becaufe he faith, they were harden'd 
lak'd io Parthian Chimnies ; from which 
r differs, who holds it to be an Humour con- 
d by Heat, and a Stone ( as it were ) 
tight and carv'd into Veffels, which Papi- 
fimply calls Mmrrbasy and fo doth Martial 
is 4th Book, 

Si calidum pitas, ardenti Murrha Falcrn$ 
Convenit, & melior fit fapor ilk rum. 

1 which Diftich the Poet facetioufly tells us, 
way of Jeft ,* that the Wine may grow 
m, from the Colour of the Murrhine Cup, 
ufe its Spots are ( as it were ) cnflam'd and 
lied by the Purple Hue j he promifeth from 
ce, alio a better Tafte, in regard the Odour 
Murrhine was a commendable Smell, 
ut this Difference may be eafily reconciPd, if 
ay with' Scaliger, that the Word [Murrha'] 

anciently uled for a Gem • and doubt- 
the firft rart of that Verficlc, — Etgemmi 
r y & Jarrano dormiat oftro, is to be under- 
d of this Myrrha we ae fpeaking of. 

(i ) [ Nor any Pearls like CleopairaV. ] 
\copatr* told Mark Antony y that flie had 
it at one Supper an hundred Sefierces ; 
ch he thinking impoflible, the made next 
' ( Wagers being laid ) a molt fumptuous 
rrtainmenc; which when he derided, and 
iir'd an Account of the Coll and Charge, 
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She made anfwer, that that was but the *//*/, 
or a Trifle by the By, and told him withal, 
that (he would fpend and confume as much at 
ihe had promifed, and therefore immediately 
commanded the fecond Courfe to be brought in. 
And when the Servitors by her Order, had fct 
before her but one Sawcer of Vinegar, Murk 
^4f//w#7obferving, and looking what (he would 
do ? (he took a Pearl from her Ear, and plung'd 
it into the Vcffel. which being prefently melted 
(for Vinegar will diflblve with its Acrimony 
Margarites and Jewels ) (he drinks up at « 
Draught ; (he laid hold on another, intending 
to take it off, as (he had done the Former ; But 
Lucius Planeus (Umpire of the Wagtr) would 
not iufferher. The Pearl that was left, was 
cut in two, and was hung at the Ears of Vtm 
in the Pantheon at Rome. 
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C H A P. VIII. 
Of Aurichalcum.- 

(i) AVrichalcum was a fort of Brafs refem- 
1 bling Gold, and of which were made 
thofe fort of carv'd Works, which the An- 
cients fuppofed to be of CorinthU* Brafs, but 
falfly ; for Corintlfian was a Mixture of Draft, 
and Gold ; but thofe Toreumtu being melted 
had nothing of Gold or Silver in them ; and 
therefore 1 believe they were made of AuricbM* 
cum, 

Pliny tells us, in the 2d Chapter of hii 
24 Book, that this kind of Metal hath od 
Seen in Being tor a long Time, by rcafonof tb 
Barrenness of the feeble Earth, But 'tis deal 

zni 
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manifcft that Mauianns the Lawyer ( who 
ri(ht in the Time of Alexander Severn* the 
:ror in the Year 225 ) made mention of it, 

it it had been to be found in h.s Days. 

That Lot ton or Auricbalcum now in Ufc, is 
right Auricbalcum , but Brais , which 

rinkled with lome Powders, doth ulbrp its 

lendour 5 as we (hall obferve hereafter. 

! The COMMENTARY 

(1) That which the Greeks call 'Offfacuw, 
flnny in Latin call Auricbalcum^ which is a 
imungrel Word derived from both thole Lan- 

giges, fuppofing it to be a compound of 
Id and Brafs. That there may be fuch a 
Thing even Scaliger himfclf denies not, but he 
faith, 'tis aot this 'Ofli&Km of which we 
fpeak. 

Some therefore think that the Word may 
better have its Original from *o&<, which 
fignifies a Mountain, and &*w y which figni- 
fies fir*/}; fo that it is a kind of mountainous 
Metal, dug out of Hills, and not a Mixture of 
Gold and Brafs, but only meer Brafs, which 
had the Colour of Gold, and did fomewhat re- 
ferable it. 

Twas of fo great Value among the Ancients, 
that thoiigh it was no where to be had, yet (as 
if it were in being) it was accounted more pre- 
ootri than Gold. 

Plimy tells us in the third and fixth Chapters 
of his 23d Book, how to gild or adulterate 



[Brafs, fo as to mahftit look like Gold, which 
I Was done after trfl manner. They made the 
iBofs red hot, and then quench'd it in Vinegar 



* 



tpd dUbm; afterward, they fpread it with thin 

Leaf- 
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Leaf- Gold, which the prepar'd Brafs receive? 
fuch Hianner r that they moft clofely unite 
ttick together : And lallly, if the Brafs cha 
to look pale, under the Lerf*Gold, they fine 
it over with the Telk of an Egg, which t; 
away the Co I bur of the Brafs. 

CHAP, IX. 
Of Cinnamon. 

(i) ^Alen informs us in his Fir ft Book of jt 
^ dotes, that Cinnamon is very rarely to 
found, unlefs iu the Cabinets of Princes. 1 
tells us, that a Pound of it was Worth a tl 
(and Denarii , and alfo that its Price * 1 
inhanc'd, after the burning of the Wood; 
Arabia and India. 

But that Caffia, which the Latins call j 
nca> woody, is liken'd to the worft Cinnan 
and is callcl by the Italians, Canclla. 

We have no Knowledge of true Cinnan 
nor yet of the XyU-Cinnamon^ which is only 
Wood of the Tree, but the Cinnamon is the < 
ward Bark of it. 

The CO M ME NT A R T. 

(/) Pliny, in the ipth Chapter of bis ] 
Book, hath a large -Defcriptiou of Gnnan 
which Solinus having abridgd, tells us, Th 
is a fliort, low Shrub, not above 2 EHs hi 
and that the /tenderer it is, it is the more efteei 
and that the more tbkk and bulky is of a 
Account. 

Monfieur Thevemi fays, that the Tree (f 
which they have this Bark) is ftrait, and pi 
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like to the Olive Tree; that it bears a white 
Flower of an excellent Scent, and the Fruit of 
it is round ; that they take off the Bark in the 
Summer time, and that when they cut it, the 
Smell is fo ftrong, that the Soldiers (who are 
to guard the fame) fall almoft fick upon it 

linfehoten tells us, that the Cinnamon-Trees 
fpring up of themfelves, without planting in 
the open Fields, like Bujhes ; that the Tree from 
whence the Bark is taken, they let ftand, and 
within three Years after, it hath another Bark, 
as it had before. 

Solomon mentions it in the 17th Verfe of the 

£h Chap, of his Proverbs ; / have perfumed my 
d with Myrrh, Aloes and Cinnamon. Martia- 
ns* the Lawyer obferves out of Pliny and Diof- 
viridej, that the prime Virtue of this Shrub k in 
its Bdrk or Rind. There is an Ointment made 
of it, call'd Cinnamimm, which of all Un- 
guents is the molt craffe and thickeft 

A Modern Traveller QAr.Ovinpon) in his 
Voyage to Surat* tells us, that Ceylon is the 
chief Place for Cinnamon, and that 'tis cut oft 



from a Tree cloath'd with three Barks, two 
whereof are ftrip'd off, which are the Cinnamon ; 
the third and mo ft inward, which inclofeth the 
Body of the Tree, is never touch'd, becaufe an 
Iocifion in it kills the Tree. After three Years 
time, the extreme Barks are renew'd, and cover 
the Body of the Tree again, and are fit to be 
pull'd off. 

As for the Place of its Growth, it formerly 
flourifti'd in luch great Plenty in Ethiopia, that 
ire find the Southern Part ot it was caMM by 
ft&lemy the Geographer, Rem Cinnammfiera t 
jfinm the Great Quantity ofthat Spice, which 

then 
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then grew there ; though now there is not 
Tree of it to be found in all this Country, 
the Portnguefe^ who have narrowly look'd for i 
do affirm. It comes now from the Ifland < 
Ceylon, which produceth the belt 

[Pery rarely to be found, mlefs in the Cabinets . 
Princes!] 

Cinnamon was fo fcarce in Galen s Time, th 
he fays (Mb. i. de Amid.) no Man had any bi 
the Emperor. But Scaliger is of Opinion, tk 
the Cinnamon, which we now ufe, is very di 
ferent from what was in Galens Days. 
[But that CaflTia, which the Latins call Lignea,Cfc 

There is a great Difpute concerning the Difft 
rence between Caffia Lignea and Cinnamor 
Some fay they are both one, differing only i 
Names; others, that they are the lame, bt 
differ only in Place; others, that they com 
both off the fame Tree, and fo call the outwan 
thickeft Bark, Csffia Lignea 9 the inward thii 
Bark, the Gmamn t Others lay, that they OKp 
off dtffeeftfr Trees, that are very like ; fo tba 
the Caffigftnay be made a Cinnamon-Tree b; 
Tranfplantation. But doubtlefs, the Shop On 
namon, or CaneUa, is the true Caflia of the An 
cients : and if we muft diftinguifh. you ma; 
call tne thicker Bark, Cajfia, and the thinnt 
Cinnamon. 



CHAP. X. 

Of the Indian Leaf, call'd Folium Bar 

baricum, and of other Perfumes^ 

..___,, many Kinds of choice and {menu 
*$fftts, brought from the Indus to Mex 

dndria 



AMong 



I 
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Madrid, Mmi*m$ the Lawyer makes mention* 
of this Leaf. 'It was a certain Perfume, from* 
very fwcet Root (call'd BaccharJ and a Com- 
pound alfo of Spikenard, Myrrh, Balfam and 
&/?*/ (calTd Herba Maria J and other Vegeta- 
bles; of which, fee. Pliny, in the 6th Chap, of 
his 2 1 ft Book, where are mentioned many 
other Odours ; which becaufc they hare now no 
being in Nature, I therefore omit them, and 
for brevities fake {hall pais them by. I have 
earned only this, becaufe the chiefeft and moft 
eminent of all ; which being brought from the 
Indies > is therefore called Barbarkitm, Barbarous. 

The COMMENTARY. 

Martiams the Civilian, makes mention of 
this Indian Leaf, in his Book Dc PMcanis & 
Fe&igalibns^ 



\ ■»' 



CHAP. XL 

Of Amotnum, Coftus, Malobathrum, 
Caffia odorata , the Indian Perfnme 
dud Lafer. 

(»)THE Herbs Amtmum and Coftus, were 
*• moft fragrant and noble Plants, of which, 
formerly were made moft precious Perfumes of 
very great Value. They are not to be had now 
a days ; but Perfumers and Apothecaries ufc 
edicts in their Read, viz. PfatdMjluSj i. e. Falfe 
and ooumerfeiti Of thefe two Plants, .were 
mode a Perfume call'd Coftamomum, which was 
jfenugbt alio ftjm the Rd-lndks. MmUnm 

C men- 
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mentions it as a moft precious Thing • but t 
alfois quite loft. 

And fo ia alfo the Herb (») Malobatbn 
and fragrant £$#4. which fomc fuppoie to 
Spikenard. TKele Plants were exceeding ( 
grant, out of which was fqueez d a moft fw 

Oil. 

Martianus alfo in the afore-cited Place, fpc 
of Malobatbrum, to which he adds the Indi 
'Perfume, which was a moft odoriferous fro 
iffuing from Indian Canes. 

He mentions alio L*fer 9 which was a fw 
Juice or Gum, proceeding from a Plant cat 
Lafcrp$tium 9 of which Pliny difcourftth in 1 
3d Chap, of his 19th Book. 

The COMMENTARY 

(m) Murtiknus makes mention of all fh 
Herbs, whofe Natures, Virtues and Properti 
'tis worth our while to underftand from PI 
and Diofcoridcs. 

However, in the Interim, we may obfci 
thus much of Perfumes in general, thai the A 
dents, who were nicely ftudious of Neatn 
in Attire, and Curiofity of Drefs, -were wont 
bathe their Heads in fragrant Ointments, ma 
of boil'd Perfumes, as Pomponitu tcflls us. Wei 
Lucretius calls them, 

... — Mixtosin cor port Odor cs^ 

Concoftofque — — 
" Behold fweet Odours mix'd I'thBody dwe 
" And boil'd Perfumes breathe forth a fragra 
" Smell. 

They were wont to be fodden in leaden V 
fels in the Shade, as Pliny informs, in l 
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2d Chap, of his 13th Book; and we read in Se- 
neca $ 90th Epiftlc of the Shops of thole that 
boil'd Odours. To which is pertinent that of 
Horace. 

Outs mult a grax'dis te Pucr in rtfa 9 
'Perfufw liquid is nrget Odoribw i 

u What (lender Youth in Rofe-buds, all Perfume, 
" Invites thee to his eager Arms to come ? 

Some undcrftatid thefe Odours of certain 
Ointments, that arc great Provocatives, and take 
away that filthy Haut-goufl, which dreams from 
the Body, wherewith not only Limbs of Strum- 

I pets, but their Beds alio were wont to be fmeir'd, 

: : according to that of Catullus. 

...... Cub'ile clam at 

Sertis, & Tyrio fragrant odore. 
; ** The Bed is crown'd with Garlands iweet f 
I u And Tyrian Odours in the Nollrils meet. 

r Hence thofc Phrafes are frequent in the Poets. 

to bathe, anoint, perfume, and wajb the Head and 

' : Body in liquid and flowing Ointments (n\ 

h Horace, in the 7th Ode of his 2d Book, ezprefly 

- mentions this Indian Leaf. 

» 

ij ... — Coronatus mtentes , 
I Aialabathro Tjrio Capillos 

" My Head with Garlands crownd 

"OflndianLcaf 

i They were fiyl'd dry Ointments by Plinj, 
; which were made of drying Perfumes, and were 
1 aAV&Diapafmata, which was a great Enemy to 
that f*rid Smell, breath'd from the Pores of a 
4 nafty Body. Hence they were wont to apply it 
? C 2 to 
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to the Groin, Armpits, and other Parts of thofe 
GoatUhVcriom that imell lb rank. 

The manner of ufinfc Unguents, was brought 
from Greece to Rome, whofe Luxury was lb ex- 
travagant in a {host time, that ri *«p<vp4» /. f. An 
Ointment made of Wax was diflblved in Oil, 
and which fuppled their Atblet*, was fold at 
the Price of 800 Sefierces, which is above fix 
Pounds of our Money. 

As to finell frett is the Property of a foft 
and delicate Man, fo to fhnk like a Goat, is the' 
Trick of a nafty and filthy Beaft; fuch a tone as 
Mavius was, whole Ranknefs is recorded by 
Horace. 

— — — Gravis fnrfutis cubat Hircus in alts. 

" A Rammifli Stench his Arm-pits do exhale. 

Of the Author, Caufes, Goodnefs, &c. and 
alfo of the Manner of. making Ointments, you 
may read in Athena**, in the 14th Chap, of his 
3d Book. 

Befidcs thefe Dry ones, they had (doubtlefs) 
their liquid Ointments too, which they mingled 
both with their Wine and Viands ; wherewith 
they did not only moiften their Pates, but their 
Whiffles too: fo that they drank, and tippled 
them with the greateft Luxury. 

P%is of Opinion, that OINTMENTS 
were ufed long before ths Battel of TROY 5 ,for 
jfacob fent fomc to his Son Jofepb in Egypt : And 
Aiofes, who -wag 350 Years before the Siege of 
that City, makes mention of Ointments about 
the SanCbfication of tjie Tabernacle, and the 
Pricfts of the Old Temple. Pliny and Solinw 
jreport. that Alexander, when he conquer'd 
£Urfo»sArmy, found among other Jewels and 

Spoils, 
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Spoils, and other vallturble Things, a Casket of 
Unguents which he highly cftcepi'd. But Ht- 
roictas affirms, that they were frequently us'd 
before Darius s Time ; for Cambyfes lent Lmbaf- 
fadors to tAEthiopus, King of the MacrobUns , 
with great Prefcnts, one whexof was a Box of 
Ointments. 
. It is not certain when they were fir ft ufed 
in Rome ; but we find in Pliny (Ann* 565. I/. 
Cord.) Antiochus being vanquimd, Pub. Licinius 
Craflks, and Julias Cafar, then Cenfors, com- 
manded that no foreign or Grange Infeftion of 
Ointments £hould be fold in the City. 



C H A R XII. 

Of Myrrh , Static, Bdellium and Bal- 

famum. 

(0 A/ffrtyh is a Drop or Tear, diftill'd from 

LVJm a Tree in Arabia Felix, fo caffd, be- 
caufc productive of every thing that is odori- 
ferous. 

(p) StaSte is extratted from Myrrh, which 
yields a more precious kind of Liquor. 

(?) Bdellium, alfo is a Tear, dropping from a 
certain Tree that grows in Ba&ria. 

(r) Balfamum (a Thing more famous than 
truly known) is the Juice of; a certain Vegeta- 
ble (like a Vine) that grow* in J add*, in the 
Valley of Jericho. 

Thefe kind of Plants are not now to be had,, 
but only the Counterfeit. Tis faid that the 
Turks have found in Egypt feme of them, from 
which they yearly receivU fomc few Drops, 

C 5 other- 
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otherwife they are not to be found in any Part 
of the World befides* For when the Mahome- 
tans (Enemies to all Order and Neatnefs) had 
dettroyed all the Vineyards in (/) Jericho, 'tis 
no Solcccifm to think that this kind of Plant 
hath no Exigence, and confequently that there 
is no fuch Thing as Balfam in being, nor brought 
into Europe; or' if there is* 'tis fo little, that 'tis 
as good as none. 

The CO MM E NT A RT. 

00 The beft Myrrh is produced in Art- 
bia ; before it is cut, or fuffcrs an Incifion, it 
faeats forth Drops of Moifiure, calfd (p) 
Statte, from the Greek Word *»{», to diftiJ, 
which denotes a Drop of Liquor, wherewith 
they were wont, out of Wantonnefs, and for 
their Pleafure, to anoint their Hair, according 
to that of Ovid. 

Norn Arahm mfler rore capilhts oleu 
" Arabian Dew doth not befmear 
" The Locks of our negle&ed Hair. 

By which he means, Arabian Myrrh, a Drop 
or the Static whereof did bedew the Hair, tho 
Static relates not only to Myrrh, but to other 
Juices and Tears diftilling from Trees, as Rhodo- 
jthws obferres in the 27th Chap, of the 24th 
JBook of his Antiquities. 

(?) [Bdellium and Baljam.'] 

Of Bdellium, you may read in the iothChap. 
of the 12th Book of Pliny, and concerning 
(r) Balfamuwy in the 25th Chap, of the fame 
Author. 

Tis a Shrub, formerly growing but in one 
Part of JWrfrf, and only in two Gardens there, 

and 
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and refemblcs rather a Vine than a Myrtle* 
Tis fet in Stalks or Twigs like Vines, and o'er- 
fpreads the Hills as they do, fupporting it fclf 
without any other Afliftance. It bears within 
three Year?, and never (hoots up above two 
Cubits; Vis the Prime and Chief of all other 
Ointments. The Juice of it is called Opobalfd* 
mnm^ and Xylo Baljamum, , which Juvenal men- 
tions in one of his Satyrs. 

— — Htrfuto foirsnt Opobtlftmd eotto. 

«* What Perfume ftrikes the Air; 

u From your moft rev'rend Neck o'ergrowir 
with Hair. 

Xylo-Btljamum , is the Wood or Sprigg 
of tnc Balfam-Tree, which are foifted into 
Shops in the room, and inftead of the Juice ic 
felK The greateft Indication of the Genuinels 
of it, is the curdling of it, and the leaving no 
Stains and Spots in Garments. 

The manner of drawing this Juice, call'd 
Opobklfam, or this Gum of the Ballam-Trce, ac* 
cording to Thtophraftus and Diofcorides, is as fol- 
lows. 

They cut and wound the Tree with iron 
Hooks, which CUudUn hints in the EpubAtminm 
of Pall Aim. 

Gemmstis dlii per totnm Bdfam* reHnm % 
Effndere eddis^ duro ana faucius nngnt^ 
Nd'ucus pingni defmtdt vainer e cortex. 

Though Pliny and Tackns will have its Veins 
to be opend with Glafs, Stone, or Knives of 
Bone, in regard (as they lay) this Tree will be 
rfrwrid, nay, will dje y at the Violence and Force 
of Iron. 

C 4 Strth 
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Straho tells us in his Geography, that Balfam 
Was only to be had in Judaa, and the Word 
itideed lug^cfts as much in Arabick, Balfantin, 
i e. the Prime and Chief of Oils, it being ftil a 
in Exodus y the beft of Spices, Chap. 30 23. 

Juflin tells us in the 36th Book, that the 
Wealth and Riches of the Jcwifli Nation, dicf 
arifefrom an Import laid on Balfam, which on* 
ly grows in that Country. (/) There is a Val- 
ley call *d Jcricb9,of 200 Acres, wherein there 
is a Wood as fruitful as pleafant, fet with a 
Mixture of Palms and Balfam ; the Trees where- 
of refemble Fir, only they are lower, and are 
drefs'd like Vines, and at a certain Seafon they 
fweat Balfam. 

CHAP- XIIL 
Of Indian Iron, i^f^Azzalum. 

(r)~r Here was formerly Az*z*al*m, a certain 
A tertd of Iron call a Indian* though really 
and in Truth, it was the Product of the Coun- 
try of Ceres, which we now.c&ll China. It wa$ 
the noble ft of all forts of Iron , which Pliny 
Mentions in the 14th Chap, of his 34th Book ; 
and fo doth Martiams in the afore- cited Place. 
When made into Tools, it had fo good an Edge, 
and was of fo firm a Temper, that it would cut 
through any Iron. It is not to be had now a 
days, but was very much etieem'd when it was 
In Being. 

The CO M ME NT A RT. 

(t) I fuppofe 'tis Indian AxAalnm^ which 
MarctVinns calls Indian Iron. Pliny ttylcs it in 

the 
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the Place aforc-dtod, Ftrrmm Scrkmm, and pre* 
fers it above all kinds of Metals. 

Touching the Die of Iron in general, 'tis a 
thing exceeding necefliry in Mna^and lubtfu- 
ing the Obftinacy of Matter, winch odierwili 
would remain imraEtJUe and ftubborn in the 
Hands of Artificers. All Arts by this are ena- 
bled to perform their feveral Operations : from 
whence their In (humerus hare iome HarJmefs to 
engrave, others SMdky to knock, and the reft 
fome other Faculties for their feveral Functions. 
With Iron we rip up the Bowels of the Earth, 
and with Iron we fet its Surface with Trees • by 
the help of Iron we plant Orchards, and retricre 
the Youth of decaying Vineyards : By vertuc of 
this Metal, we ere& Fabricks, polifli Stone, and 
make it fubfervient to a thoufand other Occa- 
fions. 

But the? Almfe of this Mineral is as pernicious 
and fatal, as its right Vfi is beneficial j- for it ai- 
fifts in Wars, Thefts and Murders, and that not 
only near at hand, when bran&ifh'i with our 
Arms, but afar off, and at a diftance, when 
breath *d frorn a Cannon ; nay, that Death might 
attack us with greater (peed, wc ha ft en its Fli&hC 
with iron Wings. Before die Ufe of Iron, Fitts 
and F^ct, Teeth and Battons (as Lucretius tellg 
us in his fifth Book) were the only Inftrumem* 
of War, Vulcan having not forgd any other 
Weapons. 

Brafs anciently fupply'd the room of Iron, e£ 
pecially in the Days and Times of Heroes, where* 
in (as He fid tells us) Iron was not in ufe. And 

fo is that of FirrU to be undcrftood Tells ^ 

& Uce eomfcus Ahem, i. e. did glitter in Bra**n 
Armour. Ammianm MarceUinm faith. Iron was 

C 5 frit 
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firit dug out of the Earth by the Cbalybef, a 
People near Poat/ts: But Ditdorxs affirms, that 
tbc DtOyli, i. c. Cykles Priefts, did iirft forge 
it, being taught that Art by the Mother of the 
Gods. TbetdTMs Sdmbts is reported to be the 
iirft that melted it, and made Statues of it, as 
Cdius RbodogmHs, in the 5th Chap, of the iSth 
Book of his Antiquities intbrms us. 

The f acred Pages (Got. 4.) make Tubd-Can to 
be the Author of Iron Manufadures. It is not 
always mtlted like Brafs, which will flow and 
run, but fometimes it fiSttns, as FTrgil tells us 
intbe8thofhise>£*&/x. 

Vulmfknfqm Chdybs vajU Fornace liqutfcit. 
" A Flood of deadly Steel in the large Fur- 
nace 



And 'tis to be obfenr'd, that they that would 
mollify it, do dip it intoOtf, but thofe that 
would harden it, plunge it into Water. 



C H A P. XIV. 
Of Ammoniack Salt. 



M 



'Athhlus conceives (*) Ammoniad Salt, 
which was dug in (*») Cyrene (a Province 
otLybuj to be utterly loft, and not at all now 
to exift in Nature. That which your Apothe- 
caries do expofc and flic w. us, is fiSitms and 
counterfeit. 

The CO MM E NT ART. 

(*) AmmonUck Salt, according to PU*j an<S 
Vhfi§ridfs. is a Saltnefs of the Earth, which ? 
the Moon s lucreafe, boils up iu the Sands < 
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tybia, not much unlike a FiWEfe kind of AIIuith 
rall'd ISckiftonl 

It lies in long ftrait Veins, but not clear and 
xliucid ; 'tis ungrateful to die Tafte, but ufe- 
ill in Phyfick. (*) 'Tis chiefly to be found in 
hat Part of Cyrcne which is near to the Temple 
>f Jupiter Hamrnm, from whence it had its 
Maine, though it may be fo called from the 
lands wherein 'tis found, which the Greeks call 



CHA P. XV. 
0/ Marbles. 

x)T Am perfuaded, that at this very Day there 
•*■ arc to be found Veins of the moft noble 
arts of Marble, as Porphyry, (y) Ophites, Ba- 
tard Serpentine, Parian, Gracian, and others of a 
ioft excellent Nature. 

But becaufe thofe Veins are in the Poflcffion 
f the Turks, Serpentine, and the others that we 
are, muft needs be very ancient, being found 
i 'old ruinous Buildings, and of fo great si 
laidnefs, as not to be cut or engraven. The/ 
ave contracted their Hardnefs from their long 
htraiim ; for tbcv were not to hard at firft as 
ok to yield to the Chizel, and admit of Sculps 
tie. - 

Thofe Marbles therefore may Teem utterly 
>ft, in regard there are no Veins of them open 
ow. It is manifeft that a great Part of them 
rat cut in the Ifland Pans. The whiteft Pa~ 

«• Marble is to be found in QtryfifSf Do vfif 

' "* " "" iVuMTt^ 
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Naxos, and othet Manda of the Cjclades. Mar- 
ble is got in Egypt. 

The CO M ME NT A R T. 

(x) You may read of fever a I kinds of Mar* 
ble, in the 6th Chap, of the 36th Book of Pliny, 
and in the 5 th Chap, of the 16th Book of Ifido- 
rus. Amongft thefe, as the Parian is (he mod 
innocently white, fo the Lacedamonian doth 
boaft the greateft Verdure, and doth recreate 
molt with the Excellency of its Grcenefs. Mar- 
rial means this in the 84th Epigram of his firft 
Book, 

Qjfifquis pitta collt y Spar t ant f rigor a Saxi. 

i.e. Manfions of the Nobility are adorn'd with 
Laconkl Marble; and -becaufc Lacedamonian or 
Spartan Marble was Party-coloured (as it were) 
with Skales , therefore he calls them painted. 
Ophites is fo named, becaufe 'tis fpecklcd like a 
Serpent. 

As for the Manner of cutting Marble, it is 
done with Sand though it feems to be done 
with Iron, vU. a Saw (the Inventrefs of which 
In fir u men t, and alfo of the Compares, was 
terdixj the Daughter of Dadalus) preffing the 
Sand in a very Sender Line, being drawn to 
and fro, cuts it with the very Track. In that 
magnificent Structure of Solomon, there is men- 
tion made of Stones faw'd with Saws within 
tod without, J Kings 7. 9. 



CHAP. 
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CHAR XVI. 
Of Precious Stones. 

00 THE Gems and Precious Stones of the Atif- 
-*• cicnts, are pretty well known, efpecial- 
ly thofe that retain their old Names, as Dia- 
monds and (b) Emeralds, Chryfolites and the Sa- 
phyr, the Topaz,, and the like. But as for the 
reft, as the Phrygian and Thracian, the Arabian, 
Meptrites or Egyptian Stone, and others, they 
are altogether unknown. 

Many arc of Opinion that (c) Alabafter\ 
wherein odoriferous Ointments were pjreferved, 
is not to be had now ; for that, whereof many 
kinds of Veflcls are made, as Bafons, Candle- 
fticks, &c, is not true, but counterfeit. 

I (hall not forbear to mention that admirable 
Gem of King Pyrrhus, call'd in Italian (d) Agata, 
and in Latin Achates \ wherein was a Vein re- 
prefenting ApoRo playing on his Harp in the 
Middle of the Choir of the (0 Nine Mufes, as 
Pliny tctls us, in the firtt Chapter of his 37th 
Book. Though that was the only Jewel in the . 
World, yet I do not reckon it amongft the an-* 
cient Pearls which are now wanting, neither is 
it falfe what is reported of that Stone. 

There is a Marble to be feen at Ravenna, 
which reprefents a Prieft going to offer to the 
Sacrifice of the Mafs, and elevating the raoft fa- 
cred H6ft. Pope Panltts the third icrap'd it with 
his Knife, fuppofing it to have been painted, but 
he found thofe Veins to be natural, and fo to be 
the Workmanship of Divine Wifdonu 
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The CO M ME NT A RT. 

(a) Among the many Things, which are 
conceiv'd in the Womb of our common Pa- 
rent, and which as its natural Iffue, do pro- 
ceed from thence, certainly Pellucid jewels and 
Precious Pearls fo rich in Lufire^ and of lb divine a 
Purity, feem juftly to challenge the greateft Dig- 
nity, They are made of the moll refin'd Earth, 
compared into an excellent Tranfparency, which 
produce various Effc&s, and are endow 'd with 
very extraordinary Vertues. The Variety and 
Beauty of their Colours make them extremely 
admir'd by moft Men. 

Gems are the Stars of the Earth, and (hine in 
competition with thofe of the Firmament y dis- 
puting with them for Splendor, Beauty, and 
Glory. Nature produceth nothing more Rich, 
and fuficiently confeflcth it in her moft care* 
ful laying them up, and hiding them in her 
private Cabinets, and Repertories in the inner 
Parts of the Earth : fo that they are not eafy to 
be come by, but their Value and Price make 
them worth the Searching for, even thro' the 
Bowels of the World* 

Tho' fome diftinguifh Gems and Stones from 
Margarites* which are rather apart, and the 
iffue of a Shell- Fifh (Concha) than of a Peart 
or jewel ; yet. the Name in Latin is us*d pro- 
miicuoufly for all Three : VotMargarites which 
Jerome calls Grains of the Red-Sea, Martial 
ilyles LapMi Erjtbrai, i. e. Stones or Gems of 
the fame. 

Some make this Difference betwixt Gems or 
Margarites* and Precious Stones , The former 
( they fay ) are a Pellucid Subftaace, as B»e- 

raids,. 
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raids, Chryfolites, Ametbyfa &e. But the latter 
are not transparent, as Obfidiani, Vt'mani^ &c. 
But Margarites are neither Gems nor Stones, 
but (Conch* vd Uniones) Pearls of Shell- Fiih 
generated in the Red Sea, and in many others. 

Zonaras in the 3d Book of his Annals, men- 
tions a Margarite or Pearl, which Perots King 
o£Perfia being reduced to extremity of Danger, 
in his Expedition againft the Huns, took from 
his right Ear, and threw away, leaft another 
fliould wear it after him, or he fro u Id be dif- 
cover'd to be the King. This Jewel being found 
afterward, Julian the Great would fain 
have redeemed it with a vaft Price from the 
Hands of the Barbarians, but he could not do 
it ; the Savages refuting to let him have it, who 
detign'd to keep it, as a Token and Monument 
of Per fiai> Folly. 

Eenatius in his Journal of China tells us, that 
in the Kingdom of Bifnaga, there was found a 
jewel of fo great Value, that it was fold to a 
jicighbouring Prince for 1 000000 Crowns. 

Columbus in his third Expedition to America 
in the Year i 498, brought into Spain from the 
Iflc Cubagua 9 a great Quantity of Pearls* where 
they were fo cheap ( being daily fifh'd for ) that 
an Indian Woman gave to a Spaniard for a 
crackt Earthen Dirfi, four Bracelets of Pearl ; 
from whence it is manifeft, that the Red-Sea 
only cannot Boaft of this kind of Wealth and 
Riches. 

(by [Emeralds.'} 
The Scripture makes mention of this Stone 
as of a precious Jewel, and placeth it among 
thofc which the Higp-Prieft was wont to 
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wear in his Ephod, and thofe which adorn* 
cd the New Jemfalem. Heretofore the Eme- 
rald was in great Eftcem, and was next in 
worth and Value to the Pearl ; but the great 
Quantities of than brought Yearly from the 
Indies, have leifen'd their Price in the Opinion of 
the World. The Truth is, Men fo highly account 
of Things that are Rare, that they quite under* 
value Things that are Common, 

At the firft Difcovery of the Weft-Indies, a 
Spaniard in Italy demanded of a Lapidary the 
Price of an Emerald, who told him it was worth 
about ioo Ducats ; whereupon the Spaniard 
being very glad, carry'd him to his Lodging, 
and (hewed him a Cabinet full of fuch Stones. 
The Italian feeing fo great a Number, faid, 
they were worth about Crown's a-picce 5 Thus 
it is with all Things which Plenty makes Cheap, 
and to which Scarcity and Rarity add a Price. 

Pliny tells us, among divers Excellencies of 
this Precious Stone, that there is nothing more 
delightful or recreative to the Sight, than the re- 
frefliing Verdure of a grateful Emerald ( and 
reports withal, that a Roman Lady, Lollia Pan* 
Una, Wife to Caligula, had Head-Tire and t 
Gown embroidered moil richly with Pearls and 
Emeralds, in which fhe laid out to the Value . 
and Charge of 400000 Ducats. Her Pride and 
Vanity might nave had as many now a-days, 
for left than half that Sum of Money. 

Many are found in feveral Places of America* 
and the Kings of Mexico, who highly efteemed 
them, were wont to hang them in their Noftrils. 
They put them alfo on the Paces of their Idols. • 
The Places where they have, and where to 
this Day they (till find them in grcateft abun- 
1 dance, 
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dance, are the New Kingdom of GranAd^ and. 
Pern near to Mtnta and PortvicL , There is to- 
ward that Place, a Territory calTd the Land of 
Emeralds* in regard of the great Number to be 
found there, but hitherto this Region hath not 
been fully conqucr'd. 

The Emertld is bred in Quarries juft as the 
Cryfid y and runs along (as it were) in a Vein, 
and crows finer and finer, and~~thickcr and 
Thicker by Degrees. 

We fee fome half White and half Green ; 
fome all White, and fome all Green, and moft 
perfaft and entire. 

Some we fee of the Bignefs of a Nut ; yet, 
none can come near the Greatnefs and Figure of 
the Plate or jewel at Genoa, unlefs we give Cre- 
dit to and bdieve Tkophraptts, who allows. four 
Ells iri Length, and three in Breadth, to that Eme- 
rald which the King of BAykn prefented to 
the King df Egypt : And who doth further re- 
port, that there was in the Temple o(J*pkerzn 
Azimi* Needle, or Pyramid made of four Stone* 
or Emerald 40 Cubits long, and in fome Places 
40 Cubits broad. And that at his Time, there 
was at Tyre in the Temple of Hercules, a great 
Pillar of Emerald, which perhaps was nothing * 
elfe but a green Stone, that was a Baftard- 
Emerald, to which they gave falfly this Name. 
As fome fay, certain Pillars of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Cordon* aTe of Emerald-Stone?, 
and weire put there fince the Time it ferv'd in- 
ftead of a Mofqttc to the Kings of the Afoors, 
who feign'd in thoft Places. 

In the Fkej which came from the Indies in the 
Year J$9y. mere were two great CY\cV\s> <£ Ewt- 

TA.UV 
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raids, from whence we may judge of the great 
Quantity which is found in America. 

In a Word, as there is nothing but Rarity, 
which ftamps a Value to Things, fo the Price 
of the Emerald, would be much enhanced if it 
were as fcarce as the Diamond. 

(*) lAlahafitr.^ 

Pliny faith. That wet Perfumes were beft prc- 
ferv'd in AlaVafler, and dry Perfumes in Oik 
Sr. Jerome on the 26th of St. Matthew, takes the 
Alabafter for a kind of Marble. The Greeks 
for a Stone Pot for Ointments, frit%f**Ca€ 9 
i e. without Handles, or which, becauie of their 
fmoothnefs , can fcarcely be taken hold o£ 
From whence conies the Name of the Alabaflritej. 
And we read in Demofthenct of the Alabaftrothec* 
pro mjrothecis, i. e. for Boxes of Ointment. 

(<*) I Agate.']., 

Authors -tells us. That an Az*te is a dark 
Jewel, chequer'd about the Middle with black 
and white Spots, and that it fomewhat refem- 
bles the Humatues or Blood-Stone; and that 
Magicians were wont by the Perfume thereof 
to calm ' Tempcfts, and to Hop the Courfe -of 
Rivers. 

Wilhdmus Parijienfis tells us, That an Agate 
rcduc d to Powder, was wont by the Britains to 
be put into Beer, which whofoever drank that 
was not a Virgin, was tared to Vomit, 

There is a large Dcfcription of this Stone in 
Langius his Medicinal EptftUs, who faith, that 
an Agate is a black Stone, compared of fiil- 
phurcous Bitumen at the Mouth of GatU % a River 
ofLjria ; which when it is burnt, finclls of Bi- 
tumen 
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men- *Tis not very ponderous, yet a foffile 
bftance. There is a larger Defcription of it 
the 36th Book of Pliny, who among oiher 
lings, fays this of its Scent, That it hath a 
lack of difcovering the Falling-Sicknefs, and 
rginity.. Some think that Achates, that faith- 
l Blade tAineass Companion, had his Name 
in this Stone, tho* fome derive it from* A#* £• ■* 
\&, i.e. zconfttctudinc Dolendi, from a Cufto- 
iry Grief. A very trivial Etymology. " 

(f> [Apollo in the middle of the Nine Mufes.] 
Of that Ring of King Pyrrhus enrich'd aixl 
orn'd with an Agate- not only Pliny makes 
mtion, but Solinus alio in bis 2d Chapter, and 
:ewile Alexander ah Alexandro, lib. 2. Genial, 
rr. and Simon Majolus in Colloq. (Untie* JDtir. of 
t>ich lings Mardebanns. 

Rex^ Pyrrhus digito lejjiffe refer tur Achat en. 

Cm] Hi plena ntvempgnabat pagtnt Mufas, 

Et flam in medio cytharam tangebat Apolk. 

•• Pyrrhus his Ring an Agate had fo fine. 
It held engraven all the Mufes Nine, 
Apollo (landing in the tuneful Choir, 

" And fweetly touching lib melodious lyre. 

Which Verfes Raderus quotes in his Commen- 
j on the 12 Epigr. in the 4th Book of Mar* 
t, and thinks that Stella the Poet had a Ring, 
it had ten Lafles ingrav'd upon it Why the 
ufes are (aid to converfe with Apollo, Pterins 
genuoufly (hews in the 17th Book of his 
erorlypbicks. And Macrobius (hews in the 
Chapter of the 2d Book of Scipio's Dream, 
it Apollo was call'd M«9*> ]©-, the Captain 
is it were ) and the Leader of the Mufes, by 
lich were figaificd the celcltial Orbs. 

CKAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of Fruits. 

HP H O UG H we have a pretty many of th 
A Fruits which the Ancients had, yet th 
great DiverGty of their Kinds* is the Rcafoi 
why we know not what they were, ejrcept fom 
few, which ftill retain theit ancient Names, a 
Quinces, and Apples called jfyiana, Rofcind* 
Melimtla, u e. Sweetings. 

Of others we have no knowledge ; no, no 
of Pears neither ,• for befides that which i 
call'd Apiamm and A4ttfch4c*lum, the Musi 
Pear, which » called alfo the Prodd-Pcar, ant 
a few more, we know no other. * 

Many Would have that to be the Cmftumum 
which is call d at this Day in Italian, GhiaccivoU 
but 1 believe that to be a corrupted Word, am 
fuppofc that Pear to be the fame, which is nov 
in Ufe, and is.call'd Per&uon Cbri/liano, i.e. th 
Boon Chri(tian y ^ d. Pyrum Chmflumanum. Th 
Name of this and of two more, Virgil exprcfletl 
in one Verfe. 

CrufiHrniis, tyrii[qttePyris y graMihuhue volenti. 

.i — ." Nor the fame Branches bear. 

" Wardens, Crttftttmians, ami the Syrian Pear, 

neither doth he mention any other kind of Pea i 
as Pliny obferves. Jhe lame Author in divei 
Places {peaks of three kinds of Apples, viz.. c 
Pontttm Rofcidttm Cotonenm , i. e. the Quina 
which he calls the Golden ; and the Narant* 
i. e. the Orange, which he (tiles the Happ 
.Apple. ... 

W 
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Wc lave alfo no knowledge of Grapes, but 
only of a few, which we find remaining in the 
ancient Nomenclature, as the Rhetica, Bumafta, 
Purpurea (the Purple) Precia, Apian*, now 
called the Mnfcatell (i .^.ujcarumtAis) from 
the Stings o\ Irifeds, and not From Mtfchos, 
•Musk, as fome conceive. 

The Ancients calld one kind of Grape A- 
piana, from Apis, a Bee ; becaufc that Iniedt did 
often vifit, and did mych delight in that Sort of 
Fruit. 

That celebrated Wine, which is call'd Faier- 
num, is a Greek Wine brought from Fejuvius, 
and (as fome will have it) 'tis calfd Magna 
Gucrra As for other Fruits, we know nothing 
of them, I am perfuaded there are many Sorts 
loft, and others have rifen, and fprung up in 

their Room. 

* »■ 

The CO M ME NT A RT. 

Varro and Macrobius treat of fcvcral Sorts of 
Fruits, the one in his Book of Husbandry, and 
the other in the 3d Book of his Saturnalia. The 
general Name of #11 Fruit, whether hard or 
loft, is Pomum, fiJPomarium is taken for every 
Orchard where Fruit Trees grow, and Pomona is 
faid by Ovid, to be the Goddefs that prefides 
over all Gardens. 

But concerning the Kinds of Apples and Pears 
mentioned here by our Author, and alfo of 
feveral Sorts of Grapes, and or the Variety of 
Wines that afe made of diem, the Reader may 
be pleafed to confult the learned Comments of 
George Bcrfmtn, buMvk;icl*Geria, and Frederick 
Tankman on the 2d Book of Virgil** Georgich. 

1 Pmum 
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Pomnm is divided into two Kinds, Malum 
Nmx ; the former fignifies any Fruit whi< 
not covered with a Shell, though it have lc 
times within cither Stones as Ptachts, &c 
be full of Kernels, as PrngranattJ. The 1. 
hath a Sbtll, and a Kernel within, as iWacn 
defines it ; though fometimes Nux is com 
bended under the Name of Pmum, as h 
Martial calls Pine-Nuts Poma, ia the : 
Epigr. of his 13th Book.* 

Pom a Jvmas Cyhlts precul bine difcrdt viato: 
Ne cadat in mijtnum najlra ruina caput. 

Whereupon hangs a Story, That when V 
uiut being about to play a Prize, and being : 
afraid of being pelted with Stoats (as often 
happened ) he defired it might be cnadied, 1 
none fnould throw any Thing but only App 
wherefore at that Jun&ure, one aik'<\Vagc, 
the Lawyer, whether a Pint-Nut was an Ap 
Yes, ( faith the Advocate) if you call it 
Vaimrn : For the Man was generally hated 
all, and therefore FagcUitu had a Mind thai 
fhould be foundry pelted with thefe -Nut 
with Stones. 
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SECTION II. 

Of artificial Things in life among the 

Ancients, but now loft. 



CHAP. I. 
Of Buildings. 

H E Manner of Bnildtne both 
conveniently and handjomly, had 
been quite loft, had not there 
remained fomc Foot- Reps of 
the Art, and had not lbme 
ancient Fabricks been prdcrvd 
(landing until this Day ; which are luch, as 
not only rail jbort of that Magnificence and 
Beauty, but are alfo fucb whereof now there is 
no Uje ; as Thettrts and Amphitheatres, of which 
there is but one entire one to be Teen in all hdj, 
and that is at Vtnm t wherein Lions and other 
wild Beafte were wont to be flain, and where- 
with fometimes Men did encounter and engage. 
The Form of an Amphitheatre was this: It 
was furrounded on every Side with Stone-Stair?, 
every one of which being of a larger Circum- 
ference than another, it did (as it were) amount 
and rife upward into an handfome Widenet^ 
and afforded a great deal of Room tot xYa^rSq.- 
toistotiiin, and cornmodieu% Ma \>&io\o.\kfc 

Jt ^KlW.«Q 
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Recreation of Hunting, and other Sports exhi- 
bited therein. It was Supported with very high 
and mod (lately Porticos, and was pervious be- 
low with a Number of Doors, Jo that there 
was Space enough for every one to enter, with- 
out Moleiiation, or tlte leafl incommoding one 
another. 

It was certainly a molt wonderful Work, 
which flood negle&ed about oo Years, and 
was only an Harbour and Receptacle for Har- 
lots, till the Inhabitants of Verona bethought 
themfeives, and cleans'd it, and rettored it to 
its priftine Beauty. 1 here is yet (landing a Part 
of the Wall wherewith it was encompafsd, but 
'tis almoft demoliAVd and utterly ruin'd, and 
ferv'd for no other Ufe, but to hang a^ Covering 
on, to (helter from the Weather. 

This Amphitheatre was built by a private Per- 
fon, as may be gather'd from the infcription. A 
King in this Age would have enough to do to 
ere£t fuch a Fabrick. 

At a little Diliance from Turin, near the 
Road to Pignerol, there is to be feen a fort of a 
round Rampart : There had formerly been an 
Amphitheatre, in that Place, whofe Stony 
Foundations are yet to be feen, from whence 
the Stairs did anfe, and fpread upward into a 
good handfome Widenefs. Some think that 
Hannibal encamp d his whole Army and quarter'd 
it there, not confidering that it could fcarcely 
contain 200 Men. There was in that Town a 
Roman Colony, which defigning to make a new 
City, rais'd .and built, (as Varro tells us) fuch 
kind of Fahricks and Stru&ures as thefe. And 
hence it is, that not only the Aiqphitheatre at 
Verm* ftaitf* afawft entire, but iom Foot-Hep 

and 
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and Remains «l£b of the Gwbjw Mmm are Will 
Co be fen; the lame Remaius are to be found 
at Rixggw, Victnz* % and in other Cities, and 
therefore was that Amphitheatre built at Turm^ 
and other Edifices of this Nature, which are 
uowdeinoiiihd, and utterly rat'd. 

(g) A Theatre is the Smtfchrclc of an Amphi- 
theatre, wherein were represented Comedies and 
Tragedies ; Ihe Scenes were rich and magnificent, 
of which, (brae were ftrpported by Marbk Pil- 
iars. Pllng id Is us id the 15 th Chapter of his 
aoih Bode, that M. Scaurm^ Sq04'$ Son-in- 
law, rredkd a Theatre of 360 Filters, which 
had a treMe Scene, one atttwe another. The 
loweft confined of Marble Pillars <of 36 Foot) 
chit in the Middle was made of Glaft, and the 
higheft had Columns covered with Gold, be- 
twixt which were ptacd three hundred Statues. 
The Are* of this Theatre would hold and con- 
taiu fourlcore tbouland Periods; its other Fur- 
niture were rich Tapeitries, and matt exquifite 
Pi£lures. 

M. Cnrh, who dy'd in the War 'twixt Geftr 
and Pdwpey 9 devis'd a Piece of Art more inge- 
nious than chat ; He built and created two The- 
atres of Wood, moving with an equal Pbife on 
iron Hinges, in which, being mutually turo'd 
from each other, there were a6tcd in the Morn- 
ing feveral Plays ; fo that they who (at in one, 
could neither lee nor hear thole that were in the 
other. Afterwards, both thefe Theatres being 
wbeel'd about, together with the People ia 
them, and both the Semicircles bciufc ciap'd to- 
gether, reprefcrited the figure of an Amphi thea- 
tre, wherein they fawall the Sports and Hunt* 
iftfg that were {hewn to the Spe&ators* 

D It 
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It Was certainly a miraculous Contrivance, 
and a mod ttupendous Work, which ho Prince 
in our Age is abft. to pacalld $ and yet the In- 
vention deferves rather Geoiure than Praile, 
.and that even in an Heathen 5 mudh more then 
js it worthy to be condemn^ iwChriftians* : And 
therefbre Pliny difplaying itsmoflcKquifiteMag- 
■nificence, is very feverem his Cenfureof it. 
,-!;: There were tour Theatres at Rome, and two 
Amphitheatres; there was alio in U£e another 
Irfnd of Theatre, call'd (h) Odeum, a Place pur- 
pofely defign'd tor Mufjck arid Singing, asP**- 
fanias tells us in his fir (t Book, and J^itmvius in 
the pth Chapter of his Fifth. Suidas faith, that 
Pififlratus built fuch a one at Athens, and (as 
Dion informs us) Trajan ere&ed fuch another at 
Howe, by the Art and Skill of Apottodortts the 
.Architect, whom Adrian, out of Envy and E- 
mulation, firft banifh'd, and then kill'd. 7>r- 
tH&an%\fo mentions this Fabrick in his Treatife 
q£ the Refurre&ion. 

The CO M ME NT A R ?. 

LipfiHS hath wrote fo copioufly and plainly 
of Theatres, that nothing can be added or dimi- 
nifh'd from his Treatife. That Amphitheatre, 
celebrated fo much by Martial, whofe Remains- 
are yet to be feen at Rome, was built by V*fp+- 
fian, and dedicated by Z5r«x. Lipjius tells us it 
was begun by the former, and nnifli'd by the 
jatter, who had the Credit of building it, it 
being ufual with the Romans to father a Struc- 
ture upon him that dedicates it The flattering 
Poet felfcly afcrib'd it to the Emperor Dmi- 

*•• CO 
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(/) [An&that is at Verona.] 

Tis not certain who was the Founder of this 
Amphitheatre, as Lijpjms tells us, though be 
fuppofeth it was built before AhzhjIhs* Time 
It is commonly reported to have been built by 
that Emperor, but others attribute it to Maxi- 
milian. Tis a noble Remnant of Antiquity, 
but one of the lead of all the Romans built, but 
the bed prefer v'd ; for moft of the . great Stones 
of the Out-fide are pickt out, and the outward 
Wall is very ruinous, yet Care hath been taken 
to keep the Seats' whole and entire, of which 
there arc forty Rows, every one of which is a 
Foot and a half high, and as much in breadth; 
fo that a Man fits conveniently in them, under 
the Feet of thole of the higher Row ; and al- 
lowing every one a Foot and a half, the whole 
Amphitheatre can hold twenty three thoufand 
Perions. 

In the Vaults under the Rows of Seats, were 
the Stalls of the Bearts that were prefented to 
entertain the Company : The Thicknefs of the 
Building from the outward Wall to die loweft 
Row of Benches, is po Foot. At cadi End of 
the Amphitheatre, between the Seats, is a Gate 
of 25 Foot high, for an Entrance into it out of 
the Street ; and over each Gate a kind of Flat* 
forms 20 Foot long, and 10 broad, enclofed 
before, and on the Sides with Rows of Mat ble 
Ba lifters. 

(g) [A Theatre is the Semicircle rf 4* Ampkt- 
theatre, &c] 

An Amphitheatre confifts of two Theatres: 
Now a Theatre bears the Fieure of a Semicircle, 
{hap'd into Herns* which Horns of two Thea- 

D 2 trcs 
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trcs uniting into a Circle, do make an Amphi- 
theatre. 

Amphitheatres and Theatres, were certain 
Tlaccs, as Scaffolds with Pentifes, wherein the 
People of Athens flood to behold the Interludes 
*that were (hew'd ; and they were made like an 
Jialf Circle, with Benches one above another, 
that they might, without any Impediment, fee 
the Plays. 

Dionyfius^ did fir ft inftitute them in Athens. 
In the midft of the Scaffold or Theatre, flood 
the Stage, whereon Comedies, Tragedies, and 
other "Shows, were exhibited to the common 
'Sort ; of whom the Romans took the Example 
to make fuch Scaffolds. 

Theatres were at firfi but temporary, and for 
a Time. Afterwards Marcus Scdnrus built one 
to continue for 30 Days ; and laftly, Amy*; the 
Great ere&ed one at Rome, to be perpetual, and 
for ever ; for which Tacitus faith he was blam'd 
by the Senate; but certainly, therein he con* 
fulted their Advantage, it being leis chargeable 
to hare fact Seats in a Theatre, than every Year 
to be making new ones. 

This was the moll ftupendws Work that ever 
was effe&ed by the Art of Man, as Ptinv affirms, 
in the 15th Chapter of his 36th Beok. And 
therefore when Nero was about to Lhew to the 
German Nobility, an lnftance of the Roman 
Grandeur and Magnificence, he brought tbera 
into this Theatre befet with People. After this, 
there were feveral other Theatres, which though 
at firtt they were built for Feats of Activity, 
and other robuft Esercifes, (hewing Strength 
and Swiftncis, yet afterwards they were made 

uie 
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ufe of for Comedies and Interludes, and fiich 
like fcenical Entertainments. 

[Marcus Curio devifed a Piece 0/ Art mart in* 
genhus than that!] 

Marcus Curio at his Father's Death, built 
two Theatres ot Timber after fuch a Fafliion, 
that they might, in the Time of Interludes, 
ftand one contrary to another in fuch wife, that 
neither Play fhould difturb one the other. And' 
when it pleasU him, he turn'd them together, 
and made an Amphitheatre; which was around 
Scaffold, full of Benches of divers Heights,. 
wherein he fet forth a Game of Sword-Play- 
ers. 

(A) [Another lini of Theatre, «0tf Odeum.} 

This Word frequently occurs in Cicero, and in 
Mtitories: Panfaniae tells ua, that in the Odeum 
in the Lobby to the Athenian Theatre, there were 
placed the Statues of the Egyptian Kings : And 
Seeliger tells us in his Book ot Poetry, that Pla- 
ces without the Theatre dedicated to the Mules, 
were call'd by the fame Name; fuch as was that 
at Athens^ defjgn'd by Pericles for Mufical Con- 
fort?, whole inward Part had many Seats and 
Pillars ; the Roof was arch'd and ftccp, point-, 
ing into a Cone or Pyramid at Top. 

There were four of thefe Muuck-Houfes in 
Kerne; the fir ft was upon the Avemine Hill ; 
the ftcond, between the Palatine and the Ceelian ; 
the third, near Pompeys Theatre, and the fourth 
Mar Dentitions. Ot the Mufical Theatre of Tr** 
j**l and why Adrian commanded the Death of 
Ap*H*Jorus* his ArchtteA, you may jead in Xiz 
ffutiny in the Life of Adrian. 

Dj v CHAP; 
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CHAR 11 

Of the Great Cirque, or Skew- place of 
Buildings \ cd//WBafilicae. Of Exchan- 
ges, Burfcs^ or Places for Merehandife, 
caWd Tabern*. Of Bridal-Houfes , 
called Nytnphxa. 

(0 D Efidcs the a fore- mentioned Theatres, there 

1J was alio a great Oraue. in the Center 
whereof were 7 Met<t y or Pillars ^ and in its 
whole Compafc 12 Doors. 

They were wont here to run with Chariots , 
which driven about the Goals or Met*, did do 
s>ote the 7 Days of the Week: and then pa £ 
fjne through the 12 Doors, did fignify that 
tbeie 12 Plays weK iniiituted in Honour of the 
Sun, as Cajjlodorus relates* The Spectators fat 
round about in Galleries! as they did in the 
Amphitheatre, 

There were 8 Cirques at Rome, but now 
there are none; inftead of that Sport, Running 
of Horfcs for a Mile was iniiituted; a Recrea- 
tion not . very pleafant. for he that ieeth the 
Beginning and the Middle, will never be able 
to fee the End. And this Play they call'd 
\Al Vallum Carctri] q. d. A Mantle Courfe^ in 
regard the Conqueror was prefented with Linen 
to make fuch a Garment, 

(k) There were alio certain Fabricks,, call'd 
Bafilica, of which at this Day we fee. np ufc j 
though formerly they were in every City, us 
Sfittowt teltifies in the Life of AhzhJIhs, in thefc 

Word* 
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Words^ [Corpus Dccuriones mitniclpionmf, &c!] i, e. 
The Decuriams of the municipal Towns and Co- 
lonies, ronvcy'd his Body from NoU to Bovilb y 
marching iblcmnly by Night (by realbn of the 
Heat of the Weather) repbfing it in the Day-- 
time in the Bafilica, or Chief 1 Palace or Temple 
of every Town they paffed through* 

(/) There were one and twenty of thefc kind: 
of Buildings at Home, though PubiViftor men- 
tions but nineteen,, two being deciy'd and -quite 
ruinated. But that which exec ITd them all, was 
that built by Julius Qtfar, and calf d from his 
Name, Julia. Twas Guilt like our Churches, 
and' was fupported with a hundred Pillars, di- 
vided into four Rows, every one having twen- 
ty five; and thefc hundred Pillars made two 
Piaxzas orf each fide, over 'which was an open 
and airy Walt as Vitrwius defcribes it. Nay. 
according to tnc Dcfcription of Theodoftus and: 
VdUntintiny it was ennch'd with Gold, and 
adorn'd with. Marble. 'Hrgil mentions it in his 
TtbEook* and though he afcribesit tozLttin 
King, yet he really mentions this Julian BajHic4 t - 
of wnich he thus fings. 
■ • 

Te&um augufium, ingens y centum fublime columnar 

Vrbe fuit Juwma, Lturentis Regit Pici 9 
HorrendumSylvis f & Religione p/irentum. , 
- Hie Sceptra acdpere t & ppfftos aito/left Fafcts, -. 

Regibuj omen er*t : . foe iUis CHritTerkplum / 
" Kais'd ona bundtcd Pillars'inidil the Town, 
"** Stood Pic us Court and Palace of Renown. 
li Awful with Groves and Myftcrics profound, 
" Here Kings firlt Scepters had, and firft were 
• crawn'd* 

.. - ■ ■ D4. . v-v.r¥TWt 
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This was tothera theirTetnplc and their Courts 
Here they at facred Fcflivals rclbrt. 
In which Piece of Poetry, he doth not only 
defcribe a Btfilica, but gives the Reajbn of the 
Name, and tells the Ufe foT which it was dc- 
fign'd. Btfilk* is a Greek Word, figuifying in 
Latin, Rrgiam, the Court, i. r; the Royal Seat 
of the Roman Kings - y for there they were wont 
to receive the Knfignx of RoyaJty, wc The 
Sceptre, the Axes and the Rods, the Purple 
Gown, &c. In thefe Places they cave Audience 
to Eiubafiadors, and admtniiired JuHice: for as 
Quintilian tells us, there wcie 13 Tribunals 
and, as many Pr*nrs+ or Judges* (*) It may 
here be nottd, th^ Qiriftianr built theUChpr-^ 
ches in Imitation of thefe BdJ&cd 9 being fup- 
ported in the Middle with Pillars ; and thfto- 
Fore thofc Churches that are fo, arc call'd in 
Latin Bdfilic4j and the reft are ftyled *££/. 

(*) There were alfo at Rome certain Places for 
trading and merchandizing* call'd Tshern*, d*» 
iign'd for no other UXe than for Padors an* 
Dealers to walk under, that they might commo- 
dioufly bargain with Safety in the Shade, free 
from the Annoyance of Weather, an* the Di- 
fhirbance of the People fti II pafling by. One of 
thefe was call'd Argent aw (*), from Argenttm, 
Silver, becaufe therein only Gold and Silver 
Plate, Necklaces, Rings and Bracelets of that 
Metal, and the like, were expos'd to fale. Thefe 
ate alto mentioned by fome certain Civil Laws, 
fuch as perhaps are but little minded, and lefs 
undcrftood by them that read them. 

(/>) Befides thefe Bafilicd, there were alfo at 
Rome eleven other Edifices, call'd Nymph**, as 
jfrfc Flttor informs us. They were fpacious 

Halls, 
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Hills, made ufcof for Nuptials, by thofe t 
had no Conveniency of their own tor fuch I 
tannines. And for this end (as Zontrts dech 
in the Life of Lio the Great) thefe Nymph** 
fuppofe) were fupported with Pillars. Thi 
were built with Kitchens, Parlours, Clofet 
and the like, wherein they laid Towels an* 
Napkins, Bowls and Dsfhes, and other Utenfits 
and were called ,Nymph** % becaufc the Greek 
call'd the Bride a Nymph. 

CtoUolbms tells us, that Gorditn the Emperor 
join d Baths to his Nymph**, for the Ancients 
did frequently bathe before Supper ; and 'tis eaiy 
to gather a» much from two Laws of Theodejms 
and Vdentmank Smdas faith, that the Water 
was brought to thefe Bridal- Houfes from a 
Fountain, xall'd now, Enne4cr*n$s y and former- 
ly, Callirrboe. 

Thefe Nympkta had alfo mod (lately and am- 
ple Piazzas, large enough to walk in;, one 
whereof Auguftus built in the Place where the 
Houfe dtvedius Pollio (whofe Heir he was) was 
ruinated, and infcrib'd it with the Name, not 
>f Pom*- but of tivi*; as Dm writes. And 
lany others built glorious Porticos. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(t) There was formerly at Rome a great Cirque 

' an Oval Figure, refembling the Heavens^ in 

? Center whereof ftood an Obelisk for the Sun, 

i on each Side three Mets or Marks, or Pfl- 

?, directing the Race for the other fir Planets. 

rre were alfo in it Ctrctrcs, or Barriers, Pla- 

out of\vhtch came the running Chariots, 

\ird, becaufc the Horfes were kept ia them, 

D5 tiU 
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till fuch Time as the Magittrate gave the Signal. 
Hence Virgil in his Georgicks, Lib. i. 

• Carccribus fefe effttdcrt Quadrig*:. 

And in the 5th of his v£neids, 

Corripuere y ruuntque effufi Carcere currus. 

In which Place Sennas underftand* by Carcerem- 
rtpagHlum, quo Eqni coerccntur. 

Theie Horfes were call'd Circenfcs, and the* 
Men that drove them, are term'd by Ulpiany 
Agitatores, which were diftinguifti'd by their 
Liveries,. For fome were Rnffati^ ofaRuffet Co- 
lour inclining to red ; fome Albati, of a perfe& 
white; fome Prafini, of a deep green; and o- 
thers Vcneti, of a Venice Blue, or of a Turkey 
Colour. So that thefe Coach- Races were divided* 
into* four Companies, diftinguiffi'd by thole 
Colours. From whence arofe that Partition in- 
to' fcveral.Fadtions, viz,. Ruffet, Green, &c. to 
tkber of which, whofoever adher'd, was term'd 1 
\faUknarius\ a Faliionijl. 

The Reward that was given by the Judge of 
theie Sports to the vi&orious Driver, was : a r 
Towel or Napkin, as may be gathcr'd- from j«- ' 
venal in his nth Satyr: 

IntereaJMegaUfiacafpe&acula Afappt, 

Jd**M folenne colkni ; fiwilifqfte Triumph j 

Prtda Cabal lor urn Pratorfcdet, &c. 

" Let us our peaceful Mirth at Home begin*. 

"While Megalcnfian Shews are in the Grew. 

jfcen; 
11 There (to the Jknc of Horfes) in high State,. 
; " The Brttor fits on atriumphant<Scat. 

Tlcfe Fa&rbns wcrt very ieatm Cefpeci?J)f 
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the green and blue) and earneff in thofe Garner 
infomucb, that to know the Nature and Quali- 
ty of an Horfe, they would fmell of his Dung, 
from whence tney would guefs at his Generofity t 
or Bafcnefs. If they found he was of a good- 
Breed, they would not fpare for Price or Ma- 
nagement. Their Mares were chiefly maintain'd 
and kept for that ufe, and for that Honour of 
the Thing, were adorn'd with Paints, and very 
much valu'd when old or dead, according to* 
Plutarch in the Life of Cato. 

(i) {There were certain Fabrkh\ AcZT/Z-Bafilicaz/] 
Thele were upper Buildings, both ftately and 
coftly, which were lupported with fht-fided 
Pillars, and had Walks under them, not unlike 
ourGloyliers, only the Inter colnmnia, or Spaces 
between them, were open to the Ground, as 
Godwin tells us. But he teems to have a wrong. 
Notjon of thefe Buildings, which (according 
to hin)) mud have been like our Exchange, ha- 
ving Courts of Judicature above, with Piazzas 
underneath ; whereas they were rather like our 
Churches (whofe Form was taken from them) 
(lately Buildings, lupported with two or three ■ 
Rows of Pillars; in one part whereof were the' 
Tribunals, in the other Part, Shops or Walks, 
as in Weft minfter- Hall. 

That they were upper Buildings, may be ga- 
thered from the Cu Rom of walking under them,- 
and therefore call'd Stib-Bafilicani by Pla»tuj y 
which fome think to be nothing to the purpofe, 
the Word Sub-BafHicani , iigmfying only the 
Walkers in the Bafilica, under or near the Tri- 
bunals. They were in the fame Senfc call'd Sub- 
nftrati, and the Word Bafilicatus is U& in the 
fiiucSenfe. "■ " i 

.... r That 
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That private Negotiations were tranfadod in 
them, doth /evidently appear from divers Au- 
thors. Their principal Uie was far judges to 
fit in, but Merchants, in their Abicnce, Vnigltt 
lawfully do any Bufme&in diem. 

(/) [There were om dttd twc*t%cf, them in Rome. J 

Pliny mentions but four in nis Book, but that 
there were more, it eafily appears from Ctrneliuz. 
Akpos, Suetmus t and from the Epiftles of P/w? 
the younger. 

(m) [Chrifiians built their Churches i* Mtatktk 
of them!] 

The Name <£BaJ8ic* was after wardsestended 
to Churches, which holy Houfes were builrfc 
as to look to the Eaft. For it plcafed PoQertty, 
that Religion fhould have an AfpeA toward, 
that Part of the World, which firft was enlive- 
ned by the Beams of Chriftianity. ' 

00 [Tradefmens Shops, &c. calld Tabcmac] 

The Word Taberna (according to Vlpum<) 
comprehends any Building or Edifice common 
dious for Habitation ; yet ufuaJly we undjer- 
Jftand by it a Place built on purpofe foe Mer- 
chandize or Traffick. The ehiefeft of which ara 
Tdtrruty which Word properly fignifics a Place 
built (exlAtdid) of Boards. 

($) \Were called Argentariar.1 

Which were commonly placed, about the Fo- 
rum, as Livj\ tells us in his 26th Book^ and Vi* 
trmrim in the firft Chapter of his 5th Book. 

The Matters of thefe Taker r* went oiled Ar- 
gentariiy whofe Office it was to adjuft all Ac* 
counts, both of Receipts and Disbursement* that 
concerned both themiolves and others. 

But among the fcmaiKinds, Qi'tbtSkZabet*^, 
there was one called Gtfearia, a Qffe, *.«. fan 

Cheeft, 
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Cheefe, not becaufc Cheefe wa» made or fold in 
it,, but becaufc ir was wont to be fmok ? d' there ; 
ir being z Cuftbm ainong the Roman?, and- other 
ItwlUm, to make a- great Smoke witii Reed?, 
Strife, and green Wood, on purpofe to colour 
and' dry their Cheefe. Hence that Diftick in 



Nan qutmcHMft Fqchth, nee Fumum Cafcuj ornmm^ 
Sei PeUbrenfcm, quibibit, illefapit. 

q. d. That Cheefe only is pleafant and grateful, 
which doth not fuck in everv Fume, but which 
is fmok'd only, Vclabro, in Tents or Booths, 

(/>) [Other Kinds of BMildingSjCalFd'Nymphxz.J 

Thde were large and capacious Fabricks, de- 
fign'd for the Celebration of NuptUl Solemni- 
ties, and us'd only by thofe who had no Hou- 
fes of their own: But this is contradicted by Al- 
ciAt and BeroMdus ; who think it to be a very 
foul Error to imagine thefe Nympbfa to be Ge- 
nUl Apartments appointed for Marriages. 

Some take them for Baths, built by Princes 
for the fake of Pofterity ; wherefore Julius Capi- 
tolinus faith, that ho Works of Gordun are re* 
zraining. befides the Nympbta and Baths. So 
that theft. Njmphdd feem to be Tepid* lavdcra y 
Warm Bagnios, to waflv in for Pletfitrc, but 
not for Health. 

But where is the Abfurdity^ if we affirm with 
our Author, that Gordinn did only adorn his 
Bridal Houfes with Bath* adjoining ? And what 
Select/** 19 itto &y» that by. thefc Nymph** we 
uudcrftand a& well Batlas for. Women* as.Nup- 
tial Chunbcra? 

Some fay- that Slides were call'd Njppbt, 
W** w<***ifct*i*&, btcaufo now they ex- 

polc 
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pofe themfelves to open View, whereas former- 
ly they appcar'd covcr'd with a Veil. Nay, the 
Greeks call Matrimony it felf Nympb<eum, be- 
caufe fas 'tis thought) Religion and Piety were 
propagated by Nymphs to Mankind, in regard 
no Rite or Worfliip was ever perform'd without 
their being mentioned. The Deities that presi- 
ded o'er the Waters , were called Naiades • 
and becaufc thefe Naiades were Nymphs in Cor- 
pora tendenttSj therefore Sobolis propaganda caufa, 
New-marry'd Girls were term'd Nyuiphs- 

—————— I. - ■ ■ i ,. i 

CHAP, III. 
Of the Fora of the Ancient*. 

($r\ U R Fora differ much from the A*ntients, 
*^ and arc not io elegant, fine and ffettly. 
The Greeks form'd theirs into a perfect Square, 
furrounded on all Sides with double Porticos ;* 
whofe upper Floors were fpacious Walks, a- 
dorn'd with Marble Pillars and Epifyles of the 
fame, i. e. little Pillars fet one upon another, or 
Chapiters of Pi! lars- 

The Rbmans built tReirs in an oWong Square; 
a third part longer than broad: They were alicr 
encompafs'd with Porticos, which though but 
fingle ones, yet were they very large. In thefe 
the Bankers and Uiurers had their Shops. 

In the upper Floors were certain Galleries and 
prominent Buildings, caird (r) Mocniana^ from 
the Inventor A&nius, very convenient for iec- 
ing the Combats of the Gladiator?, which 
were formerly exhibited, and (hewn in the Fo- 
rum. The Form of this Fortmr was neat and 
handfome, and being very commodiow agiinft * 

4. the 



tbe Rain and Sun, we may eaGljf conjc&ure 
what a one it was. 

7*f CO M ME NTA RT. 

There are various Acceptations of the Word 
Forum, which is fometimes taken for a Place ot f 
Trade, of buying and felling, which we call a 
Market, a Ferendo, from carrying of Wares and 
Goods thereunto ; and. in thisSenfe it is always 
attended with fome kind of Adje&ive,. as Forum 
Boarium, the Beaft- Market, Forum Pifcarium, the 
Fi(h* Market. Sometimes it is taken for a Place 
of Judicature, where the Gbvernour of a Pro- 
vince doth afiemble his People,, and diipence 
Juftice according to Law; whence a Man is faid, 
Forum agere, ; that keeps the AfTizes. Sometimes 
it is taken for a Court of Pleadings, where Suits 
iir Law are judicially determine, and where 
Orations to the People were ufually fpoken. 

At fir ft, of this Sort there were only three, 
the Roman, Julian, and that of Augusta :. After- 
ward the Number was increafed to fix diftindl 
Forums; for to the three former, were added. 
the Forum of Domitian, founded by that Empe- 
ror ; the Forum of Trajian,. built with a ftataJy 
Column or Pillar, of an 140 Cubits high, ha- 
ving all the noble Exploits of that Emperor en- 
craven upon it. Laftly, the Forum of Salufl, 
becaufe purchas'd by him, with adjacent Gar- 
dens, fince called Horti Salufiiani, 

But that Forum, which excelfd att the reft, 
was call'd the Roman, and the Old Forum, or 
abfolutely the Forum by way of Eminence, as if 
there was no other. And here we muft note, 
that as often as Forum is us'd' in this latter 

Scnie 
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Scnfe, ie. for a Pleading- Place, it is fo by ver- 
tue of the Figure Synecdoche. 
(r) [Prominent Buddings, calfd Moentafia.] 
Mmnxana ts£dificia 9 were buildings, whofe up- 
per Part hung over the nether, fo call'd, from 
one Menins, a certain Roman- who having rio 
toufly wafted and fpent his filiate, and hating 
fold the Remainder of his Houfe that look a 
toward the Forum, he prcfenr'd one Column 
for himfelf , from whence he preceded fomc 
Beams and Rafters for the Enlargement of the 
Galleries, to fee the Gladiators. And thefe 
outwardly extended or fating Buildings, were 
call'd Mceniana. This Memus } through Luxu- 
ry, was fo poor a Scrub, that his Wife was con- 
ttraind to beg at Sepulchres, and to lire upon 
Puddings that were eaten at Funerals \ of which 
lings Catullus. 

Uxore JUenifape quam in SepmUbretv, 
VUifiis ipfo roper e ie rogo ccenam i 

Horace mentions this Spark in die 15th Epift. 
of his firft Book. 

Meatus ut rebns Maternk atq*e Paternis 
For titer abfumptls. 

CHAP. IV. 
Of the Roman High-trays. 

XJfeh-ways anticntly were pavtt with Brick;. 
** as welf without as within the City, even 
cjuite throughout the whole Roman Empire ; for 
in the Kingdom 0? Naples, for a long Way to- 
gether, are yet to be fecn thofe Caufc-ways. 
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The dfpim, tALrmlian and Fltmnian Ways, 
have their Names from Appiw, ^/EmAins and 
FUmirnm, who were the Authors of them, and 
cauled them to be made. 

Plutarch tells us, that Gnus Gracchus did not 
only take Care to pave the High- ways, but to 
mark oat Miles by Stones and Pillar^ phe'd 
and difeos-d at a certain Diftance, and by other 
Stones fwtf fomewhat nearer, to affift Horfemen 
in mounting their Steed*,, without that Inftrtr- 
ment in uic for that Purpofe, for Stirmps were 
Dot as yet found out. 

The Civil Law commands the paring of all 
Read* throughout the whole Roman Empire, a 
Thing not regarded by us now "a days : And 
ketice it n that we are fo bafely annoyed with 
Dirt in Winter, and with Duft in Summer; and 
therefore we are not comparable to the Ancients, 
but are for fhort of them in Cleanlinefs and Neat- 
nels. There were at Rome, one and thirty Pub- 
lick and King** High- way?, and of others, four 
hundred and twenty four. 

Tk CO > M ME NT A R T. 

Anir. Palladitu tells us in his Book of the £*- 
tman AntiqmtttSy that there were nine and twen- 
ty principal Ways in the City of Rom ; three 
whereof were moft famous and eminent, which 
our Author here mentions. That there were 
Perfons elc&ed to be Overfetrs (as we call them> 
of the High- way*, may be plainly gather'd from 
fereral Authors ; and thefe Curators of the 
Ways were termed Ho-cnri, an old Word that 
occurs in Varro. 

Suetomtu tells us in the Life o( Pefpafyn, that 
Cdiffd* commanded the Cloaths of Flav. refpa- 
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fan to be ftuff d and befpatter'd with tilth and 
Dirt, for ncgledttng, when he was ^£dile y to 
clcanfe the Ways, the doing of which did be- 
long to his Office. 

T was lometimes the Bufinefs and Work of 
the Cenforj, in the Time of Profperitv and flou- 
rifhing of the Repubtick, to pave the Ways with 
Flint m the City, and to gravel them without,. 
as Livy tells us in his nth Book. And fomc- 
titnes the making and repairing of High- ways 
did belong to the Quafiors 9 ZB Suetonius ttlh us in 
the Life of Claudius ; yea, Auguftus himfelf did 
not difdain to take this Care upon him, who. 
when he was Curator of the Ways, defignca 
even Pratorians for the Reparation of them, and 
would have had them to have made ufe ot two* 

Littors. 

The Emperor Antoninus gave to the Ovcrfccrs 
of the High- ways, a coercive Power, and a Li- 
berty to puniih whom they pleas'd, or to fend 
them to be chaftis'd by the Governour of the 
City. Pliny much commends Cornufus Ttrtulhu, 
becaufc, though ofConfular Dignity^ yet was he 
intruded with (he Infpe&iori and Care of the 
%A,milian Way, 

And indeed it was a generous and a noble 
Work, not misbecoming even Kings and Prin- 
ces, to fee that their Subjects may travel both 
with Convenience and Safety y neither can we 
wonder that the Ancients were fo careful aboui 
their High-ways, fince the Infpe&ion of them 
was committed to the Gods, who were there- 
Core called Dii Hi, and Otel f EwbAci r and Lares 
Viales % by comical Plautus. They were wont 
to iacrince Dea ViVilidt^ who fecur'd Mortals 
from Miftakcs in their Way. And Augujius 

ap- 
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appointed the Compi tales Lara every Year to be 
crowned twice, with Flowers in the Spring, and 
with Garlands in the Summer. 

[The Appnn, &c.] 

This High-way at thi» Day runs along thirty 
Miles of the Road between Naples and Komt % 
and is 12 Foot broad, confiding of huge vaft 
Stones, mod of them blue, or of an azure Co* 
lour, and generally a Foot and a half large of 
all Sides. The Strength of this Caufeway ap- 
pears in its long Duration-, for it hath lafted 
above 1800 Years, and is in many Places for 
fcveral Miles together, as entire as when it was 
firft made j and the Botches that have been 
made for mending fuch Places, but have been 
Worn out by Time, fhew a very vifible Diffe- 
rence between the ancient and the modern Way 
of Paving. One thing feems ftrange, that the 
Way is level with the Earth on both Sides, 
whereas lb much Weight as thofe Stones carry, 
Zhou Id have funk the Ground under them by 
its Pre flu re. BeHdes that the Earth, especially 
in low Grounds, receives a conftant Increafe, 
chiefly by thcDult, which the Wind or Brooks 
carry down from the Hills, both which Rea~ 
fons fhould make a more fenfible Difference be- 
tween thofe Ways and the Soil on both Sides : 
And this makes one apt to> believe, that ancient- 
ly thofe Ways were a little rais'd above the 
Ground, and that a Courlc of fo many Ages 
fiath now brought them to an Equality. 

Thefe Ways were chiefly made for tho£ that 
gp on Foot, for as nothing is more pleafantthan 
to walk along them, fo nothing is more incon- 
venient for Horfes, and all forts o£ Carriages ; 

and. 
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and indeed Mules are the only Beafts of Burden 
that can hold long in this Road, which beat all 
Horics, after they have gone it a little while, as 
Travellers tell us* 

C H A P< V. 

, Of Libraries. 

CO IT HE Ancients had certain publick Places 

•* wherein they had their Libraries, which 
were free for any one to go in and to read, 
(0 PtA: FiSor tells us that there were nine and 
twenty at tome, of which the Palatine and the 
tflpian were the Chief; but we want t&fo Con* 
ventency now a days. 

There are but three only at this Time in Italy, 
viz,, the Vatican at Rome, the (*) Medicaan at 
Florence, and the Venetian in S. Marts, which 
Cardinal Befario bequeathed by Will to that 
famous Republick \ but there's no free Admit- 
Con for every one into theft. 

There a re others in Monzfteries, a sin St. Do- 
mtmcf$ at Bolognr, and in St. Anthony i m Ve* 
frier, and fcvcral others in other Places, which 
cannot be ufed but at certain Times, and then 
not without Leave neither; we may fay die 
fame of that of St. Dennis in France. 

Tbeophrajhu was the firft that ere&ed a cov- 
inous and well furnifli'd Library, to whom Art- 
fiotle bequeathed his Books and his School , 
which he at his Death gave to his Scholar Nt- 
teut, after whofe Deceafe, bis Heirs at firft were 
very carelefs and negligent of them ; but pcrcei- 
vmgthat E*mtncs, King of -Aufu, VfaavtvcpA- 
fitirc after them to convey thciaa to Pct^wh^ 



tfoey hid them under Ground, the greateft Part 
whereof was eaten by Worms. They were a 
long time after fold to Apellico at a very great 

Rate, who, though they were mightily defac'd, 
yet caus'd them to be tranfcrib'd, yet fo as his 
Copies were full of Errors. 

After the Death of Apellico, Sjlla took Care, 
iftcr his taking of Athens, for their fafe Con- 
reyance to the City of Rtme, as Strabo informs 
us in his 13th Book. 

Aftnins Petto (as Pliny writes in the 2d Chap. 
of hb 25th Book) was the fir It that ere&ed a 
library there. Ptolomaus Philadelphia founded 
one in Egypt, confiding of 700000 Volumes, 
which was afterward burnt in the War between 
Qefar and the Alexandrians. 

That at 'Coujtantinople had 1 20000 Books, a- 
tnong which Were the Ilias and Odyjfeas o Ho- 
mer y writ in golden Letters upon the Bowek of 
a Dragon. This was confum'd by Fire (as Zq. 
moras reports) in the Time of BafilifcHs the Em- 
peror. ' 

The COMMENTARY. 

(s) [The Ancients had certain pnblick Places!] 
I Twas the Study and Care of wife Princes in 
former Times, to raife and build molt llately 
Libraries, as fo many Caftles and Magazines of 
Learning, which they were wont to adorn with 
the Statues of Scholars, or of Apolh and the 
Mufes j of which, fee Rader* Commentary on 
Martial's Preface to his 9th Book. 

If conquering Gamefters were dignify 'd with 
Honours, and had their Brows incircled with 
Wreaths of Palm, and return d home with the 
Pomp and Solemnity of triumphant Chariots ; 

then 
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then how much more ought they to be celebra- 
ted, who with vaft Expences, and incredible 
Induftry, have procur'd and prefer v'd the Wri- 
tings or the Ancients, that fo they might fortify 
the Publick with fuch Fences as might benefit 
Pofterity, as being the only Fountains of Elo- 
quence and Civility ? - • 
The moft eminent of thefe, was that of P/o- 
kmaus Philadelphia, who bore away the Garland 
from all the reft, in that he did not only heap 
together a vaft Colle&ion of Books, to the 
Number of 700000 (as Geiiius in his 6th Book 
tells ug) but deny'd Food to the almoft fomiftui 
Athenians, till he had gotten the Manufcript Tra- 
gedies of Sophocles, Euripides and tAEjchylus, for 
which (betides an Immunity from lmpofitions 
and Taxes) he gave them in Pawn 15 Talents, 
and afterwards prefented them to them as a Gift, 
with their tranferib'd Originals. 

Julian the Apoftate gives an Inftance of his 
Fanfy and Love for Books, in an Epiftle to 
Porphyry, wherein he commands him to fend the 
Library of George, Bifoop of Alexandria, to An- 
thih, and that whole and entire, under a great 
Penalty. 

There have been others alfo, who have been 
careful and induftriousin founding of Libraries, 
as, r. Qearchus the Tyrant of Heraelia Pontica, 
fomewhat feen in Philofophy, and a Difciple of 
Plato, and Scholar to Ijovrates; tho' he arrived 
to that Pitch of Cruelty and Infolence, as to 
ulurp the Title of the Son of Jupiter, yet was 
he commendable in this that he ereited a Libra* 
fry, whereby he went beyond all other Tyrants. 
2. Julius Cafar defign'd the building of Libra* 
ties, both Greek and Latin, committing the 

whole 
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whole Care and Management of the Bufinefs, 
i.e. the procuring, ordering, or digcfting of the 
Books, to M. Varro,' as Suetonius in the Life of 
that Etnperpr teTls us. . And .afterward, 3.O&*- 
viusj in that Part of his Houfe which was burnt 
with Lightning, he built the Temple of Amllo % 
to which he added a Porch, with Libraries both 
Greek and Latin, rais'd from the Spoils of the 
conquer'd Dalmatians, and were called Ottavian, 
from the Name of his Sifter, as the fame Author 
tells us in the Life ofOttavius. 

Domitian is reported by Suetonius, to have re- 
paired at Rome a burnt Library at a vaft Expence, 
Copies being fetch'd from Alexandria to fur- 
nilh it. 

(0 [Pub. Vi&or tells us there were 29 at Rome.] 

Andraas Patladius faith there were 37, the 

Chief whereof were the Augu/lan an&Ottavian, 

the Cor dian and the Ulpian, built by Ulpius Tra* 

janus. 

And we read in Budaus de Affe (Lib. 2 J that 
Lucullus% Pibliotheque was handfomely furnifti'd 
with Books of both Languages, and was a pub- 
lick Library, free and open for all Students 
whatever. 

(a) [McdicaeanaV Florence.] 
^ Of this, fee Melanfthons Cbronicon, Book 5. of 
Mahomet the fecond. 

Scaliger tells us in one of hisEpifties, that he 
diligently perus'd the Catalogue of the Palatini 
Library at Heidelberg, and faid it was better 
furniih'd than that of the Vatican, wherein he 
found nothing but what was common and or- 
dinary, except three or four Mathematicians, 
which alio he knew to be extant in other Places. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. VL 

Of Private Buildings. 

OU R Private Houfes, for Form and Beauty, 
are not comparable to thole of the Ancients, 
though Arcbite&urc now a days is fufficiemly 
improved. They had before the Gates of their 
magnificent Stru&ores, an Entry or Porch, caj- 
lcd Peftibftltm, which was a little Porta;], iiflwed 
to the Door-Potts, under whofe Roof one 
might ftand, when the Door was ihut Servi* 
upon that Verfc in the 6th Book of Virgil's *s£*. 

Veftibulum ante ipfnm faith, it was an arch'd 

Roof fupported by two Pillars. The Form or 
Model of this Porch is to be feen in the AlU 
Rotunda or Ptnthtim at /tawr, built by M. jigriff*, 
where are snoft exquifite Columns before the 
Portal of burnifti'd Brafs. 

Afterwards thro a large Gtte there was an En- 
trance into a Hall, which was a great deal larger 
than the VcftiWLnm O) extending itfdfJongpron 
both Sides. Twas wall'd at both Ends toward 
the Hall or Cavtdium, where they hung their 
Arms againtt a Wall on onM^ide, and did eat 
on the other, (b) There was alfo a PUuens 
(which we call Tablinum) a Place or Study, 
where the Pi&urcs of their Anceftors, and their 
glorious Achievements, were drawn or pour- 
tray 'd : On the other Side was the Kitchin, from 
whence they anae into a Porch built about the. 
Hall, or Cazj^dmm, which, becaufe 'twas four- 
iquare, it was therefore furrounded with fooc 
Port***, which may properly be called W*lk or 
Piazzas. 

There 
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There was : withiii on every Side their w Parlours, 
and againlt the Door, a Place defigneci for Dif- 
pMtatiorr or Conference. If their' Palaces were 
large and fpacious, they had two'br three Hall* 
Portico d about, after the fame Manlier, as PTf/in- 
vihs dcfcribcs them in the 2d Chapter of his 
6th Book. 

They had alfo Gardens and (*) Tcnnis-Co*m % 
wherein they play 'd at Ball, and had Baths and 
Rooms calfd triciinia, which were Places co 
fup in, and very corrimotfiotTsr ifor fealHngi 
They had alfo their Fi[h-Ponts, and frvcral othet 
Things of that Nature moft artificially contrived, 
which Conveniences now-a-rdays we are for the 
molt Part depriv'd of, 

Becaufe in the, Primitive Tittles Of the Chufcb, 
many gave their Palaces to Monks; hence it 
was, tint thefc Religious Fathers drd but Id their 
Monafteries 'accordiflj?to the MdSkl cif' thof$ 
Tabricks ; as Hondu's tells us, who iaith alfo, that 
the (jrO Ancients had no Chimnies, but heated 
their Water belpw,. and'difpos'd it fo into cer- 
tain Chanels made tlirbugh the middle of ihc 
Walls, that the Steam and* Vapour was ex- 
haled and breath'd * cut thrdugh certain Hole?, 
made in their Rooms for that Purpofe ; and in 
the Summer Time, they conveyed Air into their 
Rooms through the fame PaiTageF. But I am 
apt to believe, that they had iuch Chimnies as 
we have, becaufe we find the Words ( z, ) Va- 
porurinm and Cawinus. in the fame Senie and 
Signification. 

They floor'd their fajrlOurs with Of) Mofaici 
AVork,which was made df Marble broke into Bits 
and Fragments. PHny tells us of a Man, who i n 
one of thele Pavements did with Pieces or 

E Marble 
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Marble, fo artificially and lively exprefs the 
Relicks and Scraps of a Supper (which were 
•wont to be fwept out ) that the Room feem'd' 
never to becleaiis'd, and the Offal that was 
represented, look'd like real Bones, Paring?* 
and fuch like Refufe ca ft upon the Ground, 
There were two Doves which icem'd to drink 
but of the fame Veffel, the one darfcning the 
Water with the Shadow of its Head, This kind 
of Work called Mojaici, is frequently to be 
fcen in ancient Buildings j, they were for- 
merly ftil'd Liihoftrota, tie. Places pavd with 
Square Stone, as Pliny tells us in the 25th Chap- 
ter of his 36th Book. 

Their Houles for the moft Part, were not con- 
tiguous, there being betwixt them their Sinks, 
or narrow Paflages. . They were Pyramidal in 
their Front, and rifin'g up (as it were ) into a 
Cone made an handiome Frontifpiece. From 
whence our modern Archite&s copied out the 
Beauties of Gates and Windows. And thefe 
feparated Houfes, that ftood^ at Tome Diftance 
one from another, were calTd Infold, but thofe 
whole Eves dropt into the High- way, and were 
built in Faduon of a Tortoiie were calfd Do- 
wns, and thefe were the moft Magnificent and 
Stately. Wherefore Pub. VT&vr tells us, that in 
the Days of Arcadia* and Honorhs y there were 
in Rome 4662 of thefe Infnlk, and 1780 of thole 
called Domus. 

Their Gates were fludded with Nails of the 
brigliteft Iron after the Quincuncian Manner, as 
the Latins term it. Thele Nails were ofrci! 
rubb'd according to that of Planus in Afinaria, 
\jnffme in Jblendorem dari has BalLu Foribsu no- 
(trisT\ i. c Did Ibid thee to brighten thefe Iron 

Bodes 
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Bofles or Nails Upon the Door? They were 
aben'd both Ways according to that of Virgil in 
the 4f h v&Heid.~* Gon&dvnt /effn Uptttntibns, and 
Wflrc generally (hut," as frtay be gathcr'd from 
Pl*t*tAs f Terence, and Pluttrch in the Lift of 

(fr) The Gates df great Perfons opentt out- 
wardly, the Coor being thrown into the pub- 
Ifck Stfeet, whteh before it was opeii'd, there 
rung a Bell, t6 prevent any-.Qftence to P&ffen- 
gets before it,* as Plnitrch tells us. ih the Life of 
Pxblicola, and Pliny in tb* $6\\\ Chapter of his 
15th Bobk. 

Note. This -appears'to have been in the meaner 
Sort ot Houfes as well as gteatet. In Terence, 
tfce Pttfons thatcofcnt out, knock af tht I)doire- 

The COMMENTARY 

That elegant BuHMngs do grace our 7b»*s,ar\'d 
that handfome Dwetiifigs adorn onr Cities, is a 
Thing lb manifeft, that we may (pare Pains to 
evidence the Matter. But theie Beauties ate ow- 
ing to Skill in Architecture, which not only 
ennobles both our Publick afcd Private Edifices 
with Statelinefs and Magnificence, but with Pomp 
and Oflentatien \ and with ftupendous Cqft, 
hath rais'd thole Seven Prodigious Structures, 
which the World admires, as the only Wonders 
of Humane Iriduftry : Wherefore, ibis Art may 
iuftty be ityl'd the Ofwfmont of the Unimfc. 
Por what City or Town, what Gaiile or Tower 
can boatt any Excellency, without tfce Aififtance 
of this noble Science. 

Till Building was found out, Men liv'd t 
fir ft like wild Beads, in Caves and Dens, and 
fedttn Fruit, and Roots of th* Earth ; but being 

E 2 once 
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oncefenfible of the neceffary Ufe of Fire againft 
the vehement Extremity of Cold ; fome began 
to edify Cottages of Boughs and Trees, and 
others dug Caves in the Mountains ; and by 
often experiencing fuch Means, they attained to 
a great Perfeftion in Building with Walls, 
which they got up with long Props, and wound 
them about with fmall Rods, and fo daub'd 
them : And to keep out the Storms, they covered 
them with Reeds, Boughs or Fen Sedges. 

,Thus-in >procefs of Time* they came to the 
Art of BUILDING, which (as Dioiorm 
laith) is afcrib'd to Pallas : But we are rather to 
believe, that either Cain, or Jubal the Son of 
Lantech found out this Art. 

. £») [There was alfi a Pluteus, &c. where the 
Pittures of their Anceftors, &c .] 

Plktette is properly taken for a Desi and Fi- 
guratively fan Study, or the Books in it. A 
Manufcript Commentary on the 2d Satire of 
Juvenal takes it in the firft Senfe, telling us 
tliat anciently they were wont to draw the Pi- 
ctures of Learned Men upon their Desks, where* 
on they writ. The Scholiaft takes it according 
to the fecond for a Study. 

But the whole Difficulty may be remov'd, by 
taking Notice of the Cuftom of the Romans, 
who ordered feveral Sorts of Images, into feveral 
Places. The firft of which was before their 
Gates 9 where they placd the Images of their 
Anceftors. Thefecoqd was in their Halls % astin 
a confpicupus Part of their Houfes ; and fiere 
they fet the like Statutes, but curioufly wrpught 
in Wax. The Third was in their Chambers, 
where they placed their Lares % then the Images 
of thofe Friends, who were moft dear unto them, 

2 as 
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as alfo the Deities which had the Care of. t 
Marriage-Bed. 

The Fourth Place, was their Pinacotheca , ■• b 
the Comparifori of the Ufe, we may calf* it* 
Gallery of Pi&ures, and in this they, placed thi 
Representations of their Gods and Heroes, and like- 
wife paipted Fables and Hiftorks. The Fifth and 
latt was thetr Study, wherein they kept tKc 
Images of learned Men. Some are of Opinion, 
that PUteks fignifies Pinacotheca ; but that can- 
not be : For finee the Images of learned Men 
were kept only in their Studies, and not in their 
Galleries; ana that Pluteu* according to them- 
ftives,, fignifies Ac Place, where fuch Images 
are kefrt ; it follows, that Plutetu here can't rig- 
nify Pinacotheca, but Bibliotheca. Pluteus may 
conveniently be taken for a Study, or the Books 
in it, the Figure and the Senfe bearing both. 

Thofe Romans^ who were famous for the 
Glory and Mobility of their Anceftry, drew the 
Pictures of their Progenitors in full Proportion, 
that prefer ving the Line and Series of their Pe- 
digree, and rcprcfenting every Man's Virtue to- 
gether with his Image, they might imitate and 
tranferibe thofe excellent Copies. Every Parent 
had thefe Ornaments and Statues, that every 
Dne might read in his own Figure his glorious 
Achievements, and the Honour and Reputation he 
rad refle&cd on the Pub lick. 
Thefe Reprefentathes of the Deceas-d were 
'ac'd m the moll eminent Places of their Dwel- 
igs, and were carried about in little wooden 
oules, or Model* ot Buildings, which at Pub- 
k Solemnities, they did at once both open and 
•ioufly adorn, as Polybitu informs in the- 51ft 
apter of his Sixth Book. - 
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(at) £ Te/t$is-Courts f Sphatrifteria J 

Thefc were Places, wherein the Ancients were 
wont to play at Bail, in which Recreation they 
took much Delighr,?s appears from the Epi Hies of 
SUonius ApollinarU.'Xhtxz were three forts of Balls. 

(i.) Harpajfla, which we Englijh a Foot-Bail, 
this being laid in the middle, two young Men 
did violently contend, which nSould drive it 
through the others Goal. (2.) Pila, which fig- 
nifies a diftintf kind of BaJI, focall'd from toe 
H*ir it was fluffed with. ( 3. ) Tilte, a light 
kind of Ball, fo called. becaUie fill'd with a 
BU far, wherewith bain old Men and Children 
were wont to Play. (4.) Tris*o*4i4, the Reg- 
ion of which Name, is takep from the form of 
the Tenuis Court, which was TritNguUr. • 

Near thele Tenuis Courts we^e their Dicing- 
Hoxfai where .he Gj inciters refcVeflvd themklv^s, 
tvhen weary iv'thBall-PUying. And hence it is, 
that rh?ll Spbdnfl risdo fignify a round Place in 
their Baths, which were dtiigu'd by the An- 
cieni* for Fridms or Rubbings, and fever^l 
Gther fcxerciic*., wh\$h Suetonius mentions in the 
Life ot' Ctjpafiw* 

(y) I Who tells *s *lfo that the Ancient s h4d 

mo ChimntiS) &c. 

Hue we feem to have a Pefcription of an 
Udkciimntu^ i. e. a Softer fet in a Synny-PUce 
to receive the Heatpfthe;Sun,.w i hi<ih Bud4¥s c^\ls 
Sd.tr F*r#4Cf ; For,th$ Utter mnlffHancJing of 
$hi?, yoq in,ull know fhAt'.tfafi Ancients fad 
their £eu y i. e. little Climbers with Windows on 
three Sides to receive the He?t of the Sun, and 
thefe they call'd Hclh-wwiri^qAJtQfues of theSqn. 

They were certain Places *n fcwU Parts pf 
the Houfe, whereuttp fbfi Fu,me$ t gf Water 
,-.. n either 
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(either hot or cols!) fpNtt&fd.on the Floor, did 
ascend and rife through certain Pipes or Pafiages 
(CaU'd Tntklij either to warm or cool the 
Rboin, according as thVSeaion of the Year re- 
quired. They are not now in Ufc, but were 
rery much formerly. 

C*) [Brow/ft ftimttt w'uhtht KW/ Vaporarium 

dgaCimhtjn, Stc"! 

The Word f^aporariuni occurs in Qcert'i Epifllc 
to Qxttisti Fr, and Pttyiniw Sttfw '-makes men- 
tion oPGawjmw, ' ',.'.' 
- Skulls an conform*;*, cdjhtnis 



Effigies Uffkm Suropen, Brontenqnt reiiqw, 

[ CaViiitim. ] 
I am at a Lofs (low tp traufUtc this W 
"lEcpminotj" 

IS" u.'te « 



pqw tp traufUtc this. Word, 

wctiaving iioihiiig cpmuionly ui our Houtcs to 

aniWerit: Tlicfqgh it'te c£j\<i Aula, Yet it 

Ws iiot piOfjetJy an H»|L wfneh. ,ip ail our 

great Houfes'is the fir ft Tioom, whereas this 

was an inner 'Apartment, as appears by the 

Name, which is writ by feme C\va \A\lhm\ 

jt feems to Ij.ive li:en a Chamber -p^.^tate,: where 

ihjfy'Kfc((v£a, 'their Yflkjli .. ■'. 

S^onjtfi ADiliinaru de^ntjy 4e("c»iLies;a Cb,in> 

;ney,'whei] he faidv w , r , fit 

" We £-*jfci iV<> t&* Wittftr Vini^e-SoofK, vhtch t&f 

Fire.quvich'd, in the bending or c tooled : Cbim- 

ney,had made black with Sn$ke. . .,. t 

So tjia-t hence may be confuted 'the Opinion of 

thofej wno'tic^ " u - ' - 

thcEiiftencYo . 
tbeie Word_s \n,$,_ _ 

Itfff ante V morium rcdiit, qmm 'fLisruntt tri- 
clinio ex (Onceptq Qunini, f e. ■ WL\«\Vk. 
. "-return'd rp the P^ot^, V^-fovKA^ 
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Which is an Argument that {hey had Chim- 
neys in their Cha infers j biit not" the fame with 
ours, which Mamiiu*- mates out In the ibth E* 
piftle of his 7th Book Ai FamiL -r— For thai 
we call a Chimney, which, as a Pipe or Guttet r ^re- 
ceives the afpiring Smoke, and conveys it fafely 
out of the Houfe : But thofe of our Anceftors 
were not made hollow within the Walls, as ours 
are, but were made in-'tjie middle of the Winter- 
Chamber. Ahd therefore faith Cato <in the i8tb 
Chap, de re Rtiftica!) 

Fochth purum vircuwverfum, pri/ifquam in culi- 
turn eat, habeau u e. " Let him have a Fire 
"roundabout him before he. goes to. Bed. 

Which cannot be, if it lie within the Cavity 
of an hollow Wall. And when Columella tells 
Us, Jhat. the Country-People were wont to 
Feaft circa Ear em , 'Focumqke Familiar em, i. e. 
about the Fire, what can this mean, but that the 
Fire was in the middle of the Room, about 
>vhich the Famijy did make Merry and lunket. 

Chimneys "of old had no vent for the Fire, and 
therefore they were, much troubled with Smoke, 
tmlefi they burnt Wood fas Cato taught them) 
befmear'd or nointed with Lees of Oil, or let 
open their Windows. The Former was coflly, 
and the Latter inconvenient in the Winter- Seafon. 
Horace wficn he faith* v . 

•..i Lacrimofo non Jim Fnmo % \. C* 
" A Teaf-fctching Smoke, 
'•■ " Which vexeth Folk, 

" And makes them cry, — . 
demonflrates they had no Vents or Tunnats.' 
(a) ' [ CklN Infute, &c. ] * 
The Word (Infula) doth pot fonly denote a 

Tratt of Earth furrounded with the Sea, but 

aJfa 
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a Ho an Houfe that is ieparate from others, and 
adjoins not to the Neighbourhood by a common 
Wall : And herein it differs from Downs, which 
fignifies contiguous and. united Habitations/ 
' Alciat tells us ; out of Cornelius Tacitus, That 
feeing by Rcafon.of frequept Fires, there wert 
fo many AaneduSs in the City, 'twas thought 
convenient oy Nero, that the Water intercepted 
by private Perfons, (houldfor the better furniflr- 
ing of feveral Places, flow out iff common j 
. and that their Houfes fhould be inttmir'd-and 
"compafledabout, not with PtMicl, but with 
their own particular and Private Walls, where- 
in fhould be Chands for the conveying of Water 
for the quenching of Fire. And hence arofe the 
Name Infula, which is not only fafe from the 
Fury of Flame?, but from the Violence and Ra- 
pine of Thieves too ; in regard they cannot gp 
on the Tiles from.Hduic to JMcrufe. • m 

The Buildings in Babylon Were not continu'cf, 
neither to themfelves, jnor to the Walls neither, 
but were all fnfuU, and flood afunder. The 
Reafon was Politick, Firft, To avoid the Fury . 
of Fire; And Secondly, To undergo a Siege ih 
War:-.- for' the Waftc which lay between the 
Houfd in a Time of a Leaguer, was fowh with 
Corn, and the Increafe was fufficient to fup-. 
port and maintain' them. 

(£) [Their Doors opend outwardly.'] 
When they went out, they thru ft the Dbor 
forward, knotting it with tneir Hands to give 
Notice to thofe that are without, to beware of 
/being hurt by its fudden opening into the 
Hign-way puofick. And tocauX\otv\\\ofe^% 
etiter'd into the Houfe, there ^as nu\* cww&fc. 
"Gate in Capital Letters fCi4KE CANtM)' 
T*kc heed of the Dog : For tVietc &\& wo\ owVj 
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lie there a living Cut, but there was either 
painted or ciffiuvep the Figure of that Animal 
■with that Inscription. And Petronm tells u$, 
That in the Houfe of TrimaktP 9 there was £ 
huge Dog pi&ur'd o'er the Door in a Chain with 
the fame Mwo. 

(f) I Jtofiicl-WgrL ] 
Tis an Antique kind of Work, eompofed of 
little fguare Pieces of A/4r£/f,gildedand colour'd, 
according to the Place they are to affume in the 
Figure or Ground j which fet together, apd (as 
it were) imbofsi % prefrnt an uncxprq(Tiblc State li- 
"»efs, and are of a uwvmous Du^Upn, 
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C H AP, VII. 
, Of Statues vf Marbte Fragment*. 

(OnpHEY w *r c wont to make Statm of 

x feveral Pieces of Warhle, fo firmly 
compared and kind together, that they fceui'4 
to be made o( one wtire Stm, apd were the 
more efteem'd for it. The Ityftiaw were wont 
frequently to ufe tjipm, and lo did Theodora the 
Engrave; 5 But tl\e Gracious were altogether \g- 
aoiant or this Ait t i& Piodorw Steals Ufprms 
us. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(*) [Stages qf J*tw* / /tyw 0/ Marble., &z?J 
Crupt are little fragments ov Pieoes of Mar- 
ble Iroin whence marbled WaJ U art calf d Crufim 
—Incruftare, i$ ioPqcset or Plaifler a Wall or 
Pavement, and Incxujutjfins, are the clothing of 
the fame with a Marble Film or Surface* SJk ark's 
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in Vcnict is moft cxquifitely adofnd with this 
kind of Plainer. 

Pliny tells us, That one Blamtrr:4 a Roman 
TCnieht was the firft t^at; did cijel lm Hpufe on 
the CfcAwa Mbuimiu^ . wiA # WS^rf)le CrAf/?* 
they were wont to flice their Marble into (len- 
der Pieces, and artificially to fpread . tbcip I upon 
the Wall for a Covering. 

^ I I 1 ' Bi'F' ■ ■ VI ■ ' " . ** T ' ' ' ' *' ' 

CH A P, via 

Of Cellars. f ■ 

• m ■ - ■ 

I Am of Qjltnion, That the Ancients had no 
Qlkrs under Ground, in regard they (d) fet 
in Holes, made in the Grwnd, their Ytflbls that 
praferv'd their Wiitfs, .jefpecialiy if.ihcy were 
weak and crazy ; which had btcn a need Ids 
Thing, if thty had l&tany.hioh Cellars": Nei- 
ther doth Ptm in the 21ft Chapter of his 14th 
.Book, 'Where he fpeaks of Wim-CAU**, and the 
Way of. waking them, make any mention of 
•Unir- being under Ground; nor faiih Ifyrwviw 
4f foil* thm to be ^w that. Mariner, which 
JE%C»7bil)gfojulvbnt^QQ^arldnece^r^; could 
not well have been omitted. Attdweftuiy ga- 
tfjci Jftm out, Uw$, thft th*y digg d Holes in 
the Earth to put their Vtffcfs in. 
>And bfcaufe'wc 2*u fppkiug of £e)krs; it 
Wilt not he Foreign to the M^qe; in Hand, to 
«bfw*f that thq AnciffH* did tuft put their 
Wines into tttfflffat Vtfltlfy inch ag. we ufc, but 
into Eartheo^otf, which weK-wry cajv.cinus," 
containing a Cart or Waggon- Lead -Qf Win.v. c 
*bw( IJ5Q jimpfara : But; their- lHqlt.g^ntrous 

tad. noble Liquor* wcie cxpot'd and let in the 
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open Air, as Pliny informs us in 1 ' the Fore-cited 
Place. None of them had £uch Veffels as are m 
tife with, us, except the Inhabitants of the Alps, 
*>ut had trfftedd of fDtdiirJ :Tiins or Hogffiead?, 
"which the^aiiiititq the ground. - 

They made their Wines after this Mapner : 
Fir ft they ffampi'thtii Grapes, and then pur their 
Mufl or New-Wine into a great Veflel, (/) cal- 
led Laccus ; and afterwards, the Stalks together 
with the Hulls qr Skins, they pu$ into a Prejs, 
and the Refidue of the Nfew-vVihe they fqueez'd 
into the Laccus, as may -be gather J d from Ulpian. 
Varro in the 54th Chapter of his 1 ft Book of 
Husbandry fays, Some parU off the Bunch and 
Stalks, and then fqueez'd them, and to the 
preffed Skins, and Hulls of the Grapes, they 
(g ) added Water, and this mist Liquor they 
gave to their Labourers for Wine in Winter. 
' The GO M MEN T A RT., 
(A) [Set under Ground 1 their yife&ft'-- 

Suidas tells us, on the Word [J^^Jtfcrt the 
'Athenians and Grecians madeTrcnches an&Cavitks 
under-grounid, either round dr Square ; which 
they pi ai fat 'A khd rough-eaft, and then filled them 
with Wine* 'arid tbcfe kind »of Hollowneflbe 
they call "dtacclj - ■ ■--,. .;: 

(0 £Didt>it put- their Wine* im>m*den y Jtik 
Earthen Veffels;] * : 

Thefe they fmeartf over with Pitch, or with 
feme kind of Plaifter, left the Vertue of the 
Wine (hould evaporate through the Pores of 
the Veflels, as it apppcars from Horace, ."« '*' 
...... Graca quod ego ipfi T2fii+-" . - c - 

Condbum 'leki — — - ;'«'■•■* • 

And they marktt them alfo with feterat 
Titles or Infcriptions, as you may lee in the 
5th Satyr of Juvenal :::&;** 
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— '— Cups Patriam, Titnlmuqne Sene&ns 
Delevit multa vettris Fuligine Tefl* . 

__^. next Day, 

■ " He fomething- Drinks, w heft Age hath 

took away,' *. ■ ■ ■ ' ! ''■! ■"» 

" The dufty Hogfhead s thte «M%IHntas~- 

From hence we may undcritand'lhatof fVrro- 

**/m [There were brought V'ure* Amphora &&p- 

Jkta] i. e. Veffels of Glafs, and curioufly plai- 

llcr'd, whole Tops were covered with_Pitch ; 

whereupon was inferib'd this following Title 

\Fder*km y Opimiamm Annorum centum.'] 

They were wont alfo to write on their Veffels 
the Names of the Confuls to ftiew the Antiqui- 
ty and Age of their Wines, as is hinted by 
Horace,. 

O Nat a mecttm ConfiU Mardio 

• Tefid i &C. ---- 

. (f) [A Great Vejfel called Laccus/J 
. . Aufoonfaith Lascus was a Vetfel that rtcciy'd 
the Mutt? as it ffow'd from, the Winc-pre(s, but 
erroneously and falfly ; in regard (according to 
Ulpian) Laccus ie the lame with a Ciflern of Win?, 
Which was dug into the Earth, and waspiaiffcrijl 
oa both Sides, both withiti arid without. . Nciv 
ther did the Ancients ufe only this tLaccits & 
Ciiftrn- for that PufpGfe, but rifcy had'alft 
earthen Veffels whereon they htap'd up Earth tot 
the Prefervation of their Wines* 

(g) IThey put water to tkeprefsA Httlls tf the 

Cato faith, this isto wa(h the' Grapes. K e. 
totoake a thin-Sort of Wine after the Grapes 
hare >i been fqueez-d, catKd Lor ^ viVvvdi \kvc& <& 
Driak i#'drf/'d ia by Jftcrro- vto Yvv% fotwsxtt^ 
tioiied Chap. of Raflkk Affair \Jly*n yxss** 
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AcbkUWM, which ( according to fome ) is a 
Wine made of Grapes, hanging a long. Time 
after the Vintage in the Winter Seafon. Others 
fay, That Wine made of Grape- Stones, is a Li- 
quor of Verona, of a moft delicate Swell, and a 
pleafant Tafte ; of a Purple Colour, and inef- 
fable Sweetnefa; of a thick Body, fo that it 
ieems to be a kind of potablt Flefh or a flrjhy Putm. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of WrejWng *»d Rumimg Places. 

TH E Ancients built certain Places called P*- 
hjlra or Stadia for the exercifmg of Youth 
in W refiling, and Running ; in Leaping and 
Shooting, and Fighting with Whorl? Batts. The 
Place for thefe Sports was a Square cat I'd (/) Sta- 
dium, becaufe in compaf& about (wq Stadia or 
furlongs, which is the 4th Part 1 of alMile. 
It had within, thr«e Angle Pirtiw, but the 
Fourth, which was Southern, was double to 

Sclcrve the InAde from Winds and Tempers, 
ndemetth t\m there was an epen Gate, vvhich 
led into a ifcig* tnd a. fpwow Hall, furronaA- 
■ed with SetM, wherein Pbihfotos *nd i Abeitni. 
*i«w did faiand-diftiute* 4nd thii waaidiUl 
< i ) Extdr* or £f W^w, bceaufe young Mco 
(calfd Ephebi) weHvifnflr^fcd there; for the 
Anqients, being fwniftul hut with a ft w 9wks, 
cxercis'd themielves rather iti Disputing, than 
Writing, a$ S*i4a ft*\h w. . ■ ;'; O 

This Place; did fao^hatrefcmbkthe-G^ptaw 
Jioufes in Monaffcikt fuorcedtd by Qur Scbacil* r 
And tins Extdraot Dif^uitfig^Schoo^ wasitirifl 
Part longer than broady*9 Vnrwiw tcUa usinthie 
?d Chapter of his 5th Book, and had on the right 
3 and 



and left Side Qmc4*unitkas and Porches, Vaults or 

Walks ; ?iry (pnvcntffU and ufeful fac the Baths. 

TJw^ it a Place, like tbU at P\f* call'd Gtat/y 

&*♦**«, |hip4Jqly-Fie|d j but 'tis not madealto- 

Stfoj: #ft$Vi t«tf ancient Mannqr. Soaae think 
ere wfr$ Gym* fa there, of which there were 
thrfe ifi dtbvn'i:Vi*» the AcadeftY, the Lyceum, 
and the Cytufarge^ wherein Youth was excrcis'd 
in Military Aw tefore any War. 

The QO^fM, &, N TA R T. 
. . U) [G^PaJsAr*.] 
. . tbfi Grffk Word ( JtttfM.) it .by Ufe made 
Z/4/w 5 'tis denv'd frorn Ud^ £*Sv i.e.. Wreifc- 
ling. or Fighting, from the Word ««a^«f ; either 
becwle Mi the Members of the Body are fhaken 
by driving, or becaufe the Urn was mov'd bo- 
fore the Conteft, in regard they always con- 
tended by Lot BaldAr4 by Ufa cajoie to.fignjrfy 
the {Mace where tbefe Gym9aftkh Esereifes were 

£ifenm& The Jtarfcn*- engegld in tfctt were 
W Ptlaftu* 

The Spartan Vjrgins ww wont in their Mi* 
parity to epgagc naked ifl thefe kinds o£ Re* 
ideations $ which Praftiee ?W wa* foJ&r from 
ce»fwipg t that he thought, it convenient not 
0pty forX^/, but ancient Women, to coebun* 
t$jf Men, that ip they wight learn to endure 
JHtodihip. 

The UAconuns were fo taken with thefe Kinds 
of Sports that nothing pleas'd them more, than 
thefe Gymnaflici Places ; and inftead of appro- 
ving themfclvei-good Soldkws, ihey only de- 
fire d to be excellent Vlfceflletxi ^But AugufiaSj not 
liking that i in mode ft Cuftom, forbad all Wo- 
men even to Jce thele Spe&acks, much Ids did 
fee allow them to ply naked 

(0 



I / 
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(i) lulled Stadium.] 

You may call it a Place where Ho fcs run* and 
«rhere Wrettlers contend $ deriv'd im <? $bVi^ 
a Station*, from Handing, becaufe Hereklei, ha- 
ving run o'er that Space in oneBreath,ftood ftilL 
' (& ) ' LT^y »&*:'tidkd Exedrar.} ,; 

Some think they were like the €el{s of Monks, 
others tell its they were Places well ftirniflVd 
with Seats, whereon Philofophcrs and Rhetorician*, 
and other learned Men, were wont to fit to 
difpute and wfangle. €icero tells us (in. hi* 
i ft Book De Naturd Deornm} that he fat difecur- 
fing in one of thefe Places. 

(0 '{.Gytrmafia'J 

Thofc Places were properly lb call'd, which 
were appointed for WreftUrs to contend naked in, 
A Name <laith Scaiiger) which doth nojatall 
agree -to Schools, it being a very inconvenient 
and incongruous Thing, to a& naked* in tkofe 
facred Societies :, But with 4he good Jcave op fo 
great a Man, faith the learned Bectman, the Man*, 
fionsof the Mufes, which we call Schools, were 
not called Gymndfit, from wjur©-, naked, but 
from the Performance of hard and djffculj JE&rr* 
cijes, ifuchas are the-l$nc©tirit*r&- and Strivings 
of Wreftlers, who ftf ip*(4ike Mowers) to be more 
ready and nimble. The Diredtors^of thefe Sports 
were called GymiutJUrchd, Agonotheta, or Athlo* 
thet* 



etfAP. x. 

Of Baths. ' ;; 

(m) TT HE Batthut Rome were fo rich ind'ttia^ 

A nificent, that the very -Ruins of their 

Walls fo high and ftately, (truck all Spe&ator* 

intoAmazf \ Wonder. ~ 00 The 
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the City of RQwe. J Kaow not whether thofe 
two (lately ones at Rimini are ftill ftairding or 
not, whicn had certainly been ruinated, had 
not your Highnefs prefer v'd them from the Teeth 
and Injury of Time and Weather. 

The COMMENTARY. 

Triumphal Arches were ere&ed in Honour of 
thofe Conquerors, who had fubdu'd foreign 
Cities, Provinces and Nations, and rcducM 
them under the Power of the Rm4n Empire. 

There were formerly at Row? thirty fix, but 
now but fix, as PalUdius informs us in his R*- 
man Antiquities. If we may give Credit to the 
Letters of Melcbior Migncz* difpatch'd from 
thence, there are in Cantaon, a City of Chirac a- 
bore a thou (and Triumphal Arches, as. we have 
it from the Relation ot Sinm Mqplnt* 



1 



C H A P. XII, 
Of the Pillars of Twfah a*4. Antoninp. 

* 

(0 "THE Column c£Trqan exceeds all A<lmi- 

. A ration; 'tis I2£> Foot Jiigh, having 

within \t a winding Pair of Stairs of .185 

Steps th^t leads to the Top, where the Bones of 

TraUnzxs laid, in thsRcpofitory of a goldenUrn. 

Without were (/>) engraven the glorious £*•- 

ploits atchiev'd by the Emperour, in Figures, fo 

artificially wrought:, that they feem'd to be all 

. of an equal Bjgnefs, and indeed they did not 

really differ in Magnitude. There is another 

like thefe (q) eroded in Honour of Antoninus 

Pius, which is ftiJl remaining. But tfcre are 

,OQ liich .Wcurk$ done now in tpefe Days. 

The 
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The CO M ME NT A Rr/ 

(<0 {The Column of Trajan. &c. ■ ■ : ' ' * 
Thete two Pillars arc ttioft famoite Monu- 
ments, both adorn'd with Figures in Boffo Re- 
lievo, afcending in fpiral Lines from the Bafis to 
the Capitals. 

Pimm tells us 5n his Hieroglyphic^, that this 
-Eillarof Trajan were tsSFoot high,- to whole 
Top were 123 Stairs; That of Antonint was 
161 Foot high, and afcended by 207 Steps, 
according to the Relation of the lame Author. 
The former had 44. Windows, and the latter 56. 
Trajan never faw it ? for returning from the 
War he had wag'&with the Partbians, -he dy*d 
at Sordj a Town of Seleueia, whofe Afhes were 
put into an Ufh* and brought to Rome, and re- 
pofited in the Ten of .this ftately Column, which 
was eredted by the Senate of Rome, in Honour 
of that Emperour. and ftrved for his Tomb; in 
the room of which, Pope SixtusV. introduced a 
Statue of St. Peter, made of Copper gilf. ■ 
(p) [Were engraven the glorious Exploits^ 
Pterins tells us in his Hierogtyphicks, that 
Roman Columns were not wont to be rais'd with- 
out fome myftical Signification or other, and 
that in this refpefl they were not unlike the 
Inventions of the Egyptians ; fome being Monu- 
' ments of Stability and Firmnei?, fome of famous 
and noble Achievements, and others of Capti- 
4 vity, Reproach and Overthrow.. • 

Petrns Qacconim has written a learned ^Com- 
mentary on this Pillar, wherein he explains the 
Hiftory reprefented, by the Figures upon it. 
(?) [R^i in Honour of Antoninus Pius. J ; 
Palladius tells that this was i6i^Foot high, 

to 
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• 

to the Top whereof were 207 Stairs; 'twas eu- 
lightned and adornM with 65 Windows. This 
Pillar, confiding of 28 Stones, wasrais'd alio 
by the Senate for AntQriinui Pins, whole Statue 
was let .upon the .Top of.it, but at prcient the 
Image* of St. Paul takes its Place, being alio 
irUde oF Copper gilt, as well as that of St. Pe- 



ter. 



: CHAP. XIII. 

■ • ■ ■ * • ■ 

Of (he Mote of Adrian, and the Tomb of 

, Ceftus* 

■ 

THis WpU of Adrian^ ereded for his Sepul- 
chre, (r) was of i& ftupendous a Magni- 
tiidjp, '.tffit it' feem'ddas'k were) t0 beone of 
the Wonders of the World. Tis now the Seat 
£f the GoverhoUr of the Arfenal, the Armory 
being there how;, and is called the (/) Caftle of 
'Saint Angel 0. Twas encompafs'd about with 
iemfll Columns, eighty whereof, or at Icaft the 
ereateft part of *em, do fupport the Church of 
St. Paul; they are o: fclid Stone, and of an in- 
credible Height and Weight. 

Betides,, it was adorn'd with 700 moft exqui- 
lite Statues, and was glorioufly furrounded with 
feveral Porticos; on the Top of it was to befecu 
the Statue of Adrian on Horfeback. 

Without the Church, is to be feen the Tomb 
.of 'GO CaiuiCefitu, built in Form of an entire 
Pyramid, though the adjacent Buildings were 
ruinated and demoliftuL All which Things, 
(hough they were vain and fuperfluous, yef 
they flicw fuch Statciincfi and Magnificence. 
V ' # tbar 
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that all our Follies cannot parallel their Ma- 
;efty. 

Thz COMMENTARY. 

(r) [Was of Jo Jlupendons a Magnitude, &c J 
The Greatneis of this Strudure may be cafily 
gather'd from hence; That when Narfes, Jnfc 
maris General, had conquer'd the Goths, jpoflfef- 
fing Rome, and had fent the Keys of the City to 
the Emperour, he fignify'd to him .what Violence 
ought to beus'dfbr theExpuIfion of the Enemy, 
in regard they were garrijbrid in the Mile tff 

(/) [&M the Ckjlle of Saint Angelo.] 
Becaufe St. Gregory, in a ibleqin Proceffion 
during the Plague, law an Angel on the Top 
of the Mole of Adrian, fheathing his Sword, to 
fignify the Divine Anger was appeas'd. It wa$ 
built in a round Figure, anciently of vaft Stones, 
going up in three Rows or Stories, letter and 
letter till you come to the Top, where flood 
it- nted that great Pine- Apple of Brafs gilt, 
w*. .h we fee now in the Garden of the Belve- 
dere, round about it were fet in the Wall great 
Marble Pillars, and iound about the fevefal 
Stories flood. a. World of Statues. 

This Mole being found a flrong Place, Betifa- 
rius put Men into it, to defend it againft the 
Goths, and they defended themfelves in it a long 
Time, by breaking the Statues in pieces, ana 
throwing them upon the Heads of the Goths that 
befieg'd them. Since that Time, divers JPopcs 
have turn d it into a fortnalCaftle : Bbrifati Vlll, 
Alexander VI, and Urban VI II. have render'^ 
it a regular Fortification, with five ftrong Ba- 

THons, 
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ions, and a confiderJble Garrifon is conftantly 
£pt in it. 

(0 lEreQed for Admits Tomb 1 ' 

This Stru&ure was the Sepulchre of Adrian, 
nd was of Parian Marble , mod elaborately 
rrought, by the curious Induliry of the molt 
cquiute Artificers. But at a Siege of the City, 
i tiler the Ignorance or Impiety of the Soldiers, 
cfae'd the Workmanship of thofe admirable 
'tatuariesj and did throw away like RubbiQi 
hole almoft living Images, which deferv'd to be 
mimaied by a breathing Soul, or at lead to be 
i&uated by Promethens's Fire. 

00 [The Sepulchre 0/ Ceftus.] 

This Ccfttu was ex Eptilon*m Cotlegio, i.e..One 
)f the CblFege or thofe that had the Over- fight 
)fFeafts at Sacrifices, or had the devouring of 
:hofe Banquets, which were ftt before the God$ 
n their LeEHfterniis, in the Temple of Jupitet 
?4pitoIin*s. 



Mk*M» 



CHAP. XIV. 
Of Obelisks. 

THere were at Rome fix great (») Obelisks, 
A and 42 of a leffer Size ; the bigger were 
brought from Egypt, where they were wont to 
be made, and are called in the Italian Tongue, 
Agnglk\ they were twice as broad at bottom as 
they were at top. 

The Obelisk of Cafar was invented and made 
for the Diftinttion ot Hours, for (Gnomon* like) 
it pointed them out, as defcribed upon the 
Earth cover'd with Marble, a Ball at Top increa- 
sing the Shadow, left it (Should disappear and 

vanift, 
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vauiili, as Pliny tells us in die ioth Chap, of 
his 36th Book. And this was the Wort of 
Auguftus. ' '■ 

Obelisk were invented by Egyptian Kings. 
The firft Founder of them was Mitres, who 
reign'd in Heliopdis, and laid he wis comman- 
ded in his Sleep fo to do. Other Princes aft ct- 
wards tredted many, whereof fome w*r.e 48^ 
80, and 90 Cubits long. r *; 

But the chiefeft ot them; all, ,was ! th4t'^) 
built *by Rarfiifis (in whofc ReigiT Troy was ta- 
ken) which was pp Foot long, attd" 4 Cubits 
broad; there were 200000 Men ewiployM in 
the building of it. The King being abbut 16 
raife it aloft," and fearing, left the Engines 
fliouldbe too jveak for its;Wefcht, t and fot a 
greater tryal of thtr AVtific*r> Cfre; re bdund 
his Son to the Ti>£ of it,' that 'his Safet^ ; iflife;|jt 
conduce to the Ele\rarionoif'i^ by which; De- 
vice he excited the Diligfenct ot the Labourers, 
who rais'd it whole and entire, as Pliny cells us 
in the pth Chap, of his 36th Book. The raifing 
of it was more difficult than the^making, and 
therefore on one of them at Romk\ there is this 
Z^fcijnlcrib'd, *G fliew the Ingenuity in eredi- 
ing of it. 

Si Lapis cji, die qua fuit arte levatu^ 
Sed fi ftnt plures % die ubi congeries. 

q.d. If that Obelisk be an entire Stone, Iiow 
could it be raisd ? But if it <:onfifted ofmanyi 
flhew us the joints. But certain it is tttftit was 
hewn out of folid Stone. 
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Tbt CO M M E N TA R T. 

> (*) Obelisks arc (as it were) Beams of Stone, 
which were lets than PyrsmUs, and were four- 
fquare, downward, but (hoot upward (Taper- 
like) into a flender Top. They may be call'd 
Broaches or Spires, and were huge Stones in 
Egypt j made from the bottom imallerand fmal- 
ler, of a great Length, confecrated to the Sun, 
becaufe they were long, like his Beams. 

Ifiodorus tells us that they were confecrated to 
the Sun, they fomewhat refembling his pointed 
Beams Among the Egyptians they have their 
Name from a Ray, which is not a little unlike 
them, having iuch a kind of Form, when dar- 
ted in at a Window. Touching their Variety and 
JEvcellency, fee Pliny, in thepth, loth, and nth 
Chap, of his 36th Book, and of their Shape and 
Figure. Blondns, in the 1 ft Book of his Rom. 
Inftattr. And Polyd. f^irg. of their firft Inventors, 
in the nth Chap, of his 3d Book, DeRer. In- 
vent. 

(x) [Built by Ramifes.] 

This Fa brick was fo ftupendous, as that when 
King Cambyfes had fack'd and r^z'd Syene, and 
the Flames had rambled to the Borders and the 
Pbylafterics (as it were) of this Obelisk, he com- 
manded the Fire to be extinguish 'd, being ftruck 
with Admiration of fo venerable a Pile. Tbco- 
phraftus tells us, that among the Egyptians, in 
the Temple of Jupiter, there was an Obelisk 
made of ^Emeralds, which was 40 Cubits lone, 
four Cubits broad in one Place, and two in 
another. 

' But among all the Obelisks at Rome^ \feaX. 
mhkb Hands before the Pope * YaUc* ^ vk& 
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St. Peters Church, and which is call'd the Va- 
tican, is ieen not without the greatell Wonder 
and Amazement imaginable ; it is made of the 
Ston? Ophites, and was dedicated to Julitu Cdfar, 
Tvhofe Alhes are repofitedin the Top of it. The 
Height of it is 170 Foot, befides the Bufis. which 
is 37 Foot ; 'tis 12 Foot broad towards the Bot- 
tom, and 8 Foot broad towards the Top. At 
firft it flood on the left Side of the Vatican, in 
+JVeros Cirque ; but Pope Sixtus V. commanded 
it to be remov'd into a more eminent PlaGe in 
the Middle of the Street, in the Year 1586* 
*Twas the Work of Dominic Fontano, an Archi- 
te6l of Coma. And indeed Travellers tell us, 
that they know not whether they ought to ad- 
mire moil, the Boldneft of the Architect, or the 
■Cttrkfity of his Art, hi. removing a Stone of fo 
incredible a Weight, without the leafl Flaw or 
Fradlure. The bare Obelisk, without the Bafis, 
is above 956148 Pound weight, befides the Vtc- 
tes 9 RcpaguUy Cingtila, Har pannes, Ferrcas, all 
requifitefor the bracing (b valt a Bulk, to faci- 
litate its Motion. I lay, befides all thele, which 
amounted to Decies centena millia quadraginta dm 
willia viginti qnatnor libras more. 

[Other Princes afterward erelled many."] 

King BO CHIS let up tour, every one of 
which was 48 Cubits long : And Ptolomtus Phi- 
ladtlphns made one at Alexandria of four Cubits, 
and PheronUt up two in the Temple of the Sun, 
of an hundred Cubits k>ng, and four Cubits 
broad oh this Occafion. 

It happend that this King for fern* great 
Crime was (truck blind, and continued io ten 
Years ; and afterwards it was told him by R*j 
velation in the City Bn/is, that he flaou&w 
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«ive his Sight, if he wafhedliis Eyes -with the 
Water of a Worn in that never lay with any 
Mm but her Husband : He try'd his own Wijfe 
■firft, and then many other?, till at la'ft he &- 
ceived his 1 Sight, and marry'd her by whofe 'U- 
fine it was heaPd, and caufed all the others* 
with hisjfirft Wife, to be burnt. Afterward^ 
for a Remembrance, he made his Oblation with 
•the two aforefaid Obelisks in'the Temple of the 
Sun. Auguflus Gefxr brought - two of theie 
"Broaches or Spires, to Rome, and let one in the 
great Tilt-yard, or Lifts, call'd Circw y and the 
other he fet up in the Field call'd Qtmpus Mar- 
tins. 



JU. 



CHA P. XV. 

Of Egyptian T*yr*midf> and Labyrinth* 

y nr I S expe&ed alfo that we fhould fay fomc- 
■*- thing of the Egyptian (y) Pyramids; there 
were four of them, the two bigger whereof are 
reckon d among the ieven Wonders of the World, 
they' were Iquare and broad at Bottom, but ta- 
mper d upward, into the Cmetl Slendernefs of a 
pointed Diamond. 

The largeft is fuppos'd to take up 8 Acres of 
Ground, evelv Side being 883 Foot long, the 
Square at the Top confuting of three Stones on- 
ly, 'yet large enough for threeicore Men to ftand 
•upon, atcehded'by (yy) 2*55 Steps, each Step 
f aboye three Foot high, and of a Breadth propor- 
tiohable. It had taftward a Gate, thro* which 
there was a Declivity, which led into two 

F 2 Cham- 
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Chambers, wherein was a great and a- little 
Tomb. 

(*) There was no other rcafon for building 
thcie Stru&urcs, but mere Canity and Q/lentathn, 
and to employ both Money and the People, to 
keep them from Idlentis ; there could be no 
other Caufe be fides this. 

One of them was 20 Years a building, and 
that by three hundred and fixty thouland Men, 
continually employ *d and working upon it ; 
who (as fome report) confum'd only m Radi- 
ihes, Garlick and Onions, 1800 Talents, which 
Sum is more than two hundred thoufand 
Crowns. In the middle of its Bottom, there is 
a Pit 86 Cubits deep ; 'tis a very great Wonder 
how they could carry their Stones to fo prodi- 
gious a Height. 

In the Lake of Maris , the fame Egyptian 
(Lines made a (*,*,) Labyrinth, in the Middle 
whereof were 37 Hails, according to the Num- 
ber of the feveral PraftHare s or Governments, 
wherein the Praefeets or Deputy-Governours 
were buried. The Ways and Paths in it were 
lone; and fubterraneoMs, crooked and winding 
and lead to thole feveral Apartments by Vaults 
and Paffiges under Ground, which were fo in- 
tricate with Turnings, that whofoever went in- 
to them, could never extricate or wind himfelf 
out, and therefore 'twas called a Labyrinth. 

It had a Gate of white Parian Marble, and 
when any one with a great deal of Wearincfs 
came to the end of thefe Walks, he was con- 
voyed into a Portico, richly adorn'd with Pillars 
of Porphyry, into which he afcended by 90 Stairs. 
From thence you might go into a Marble Room, 
moAglonouny beautify d with very fair Pic- 
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tnre«, nnd moft exquifitc Statues. ThePaflages 
within were all of Marble, and were flag'd and 
arcfrd with moli exquifite Stone; fome Doors, 
when open'd, made a terrible Noife, like a 
Crack ot Thunder. 

There was adjoining to this Labyrinth, a large 
Pyramid 4 Acres broad, and 8 in Height, 
wherein lay interr'd the Founder of the Laby- 
rinth. From hence Drains took the Pattern of 
his Labyrinth which he made in Crete, but he 
only imitated and tranferibed (as it were) the 
hundredth part of it, as Herodotus and Pliny in- 
form and tell us ; for it fell as fliort of the Glo- 
ries of this, as Minos was inferiour to Pfamniti- 
ctu in Power and' Dignity. r 

• (zx*) Porfena, King-ot Ihtmria, made a La* 
byrinth on purpolc for his Sepulchre, which 
Pltny y out offarroj defcribes to be admirable. 

The CO M' ME NT A RT. 

Q0 \X^ Egyfftian Pyramids.] 
Pyramids were valt Heaps or Piles of Stone, 
which being broad at Bottom, did gradually 
taper into a Cone at Top. They are 10 called 
from 11 , which fignifies a Flame of Fire, in 
regard of its Figure, 4 broad below, and (harp ujh 
ward. 

By theft the Ancients did exprefs the Original 
of Things, and that formlefs Form taking Sub- 
ftance; for us Pyramids beginning at a roin£ 
and the principal Height, by little and little, 
dilateth into all Parts 2 fo Nature proceeding 
from one undividable Fountain (even the Di- 
vine EfTence) receiveth Divetbw oS harass *^ 
fried into fcrcnl Kinds an&lAu\u\\xta& ol Yv- 
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gurea, uniting all in (he fupreain Head, from 
Whence a}\ Excellencies do proceed. 

(*>) [There v^ai no other Reajon for building 
them, &c] 
By thefe and the like Inventions they exhau- 
fted their Treafure, and employ'd the People, 
kit fuch infinite .Wealth fliould corrupt Polle-? 
rity ? a ndi dangerous Idlen?fs. fhould P*Mber th£ 
Sqb;e& into a Defire pf Innou&tipn* pefides, the 
Cohffderajtion of bunjan Ftaihy^ budding ajid 
blolToimng, and withering inian Inftant, prom* 
pted.them to ereft lUch magm/icent Structures, 
in fpite of Death, to give Eternity to their Fame* 
They ere<%d fuch coftly Momnents^ not. only 
out of a* vain Oftentatigit, buyout of an Opinion, 
that after, the. Dtffojflttpjv or dtf cwporeaL Part* 

the Soul ihouW*V«f^^V; aD 4*^ cr "*f KcVoluy 
tion o£ .36006 Years, flioUld be reunited to the 
felf fame Body , reftbr'd ' again to its former 
State. ..... 

(*•*») [Labyipthsl\ \- ,. m a 
Labyrinth* and Mazes we;e cqtaip. intp^ate 
and wibdicfe AVxifts, ^wub many . Entries . and 
Poors, i'ft IucIl,^ manner, that if a Man .was 
oncejgot in, Ue'oioi^ld; never get out,' without 
the Guidance, or the perfeft Conduct of a Clue 
of Thread. There were four of them that were 
*xry remafkablft ; the firft was in Egypt, and 
Wa& called by fpme^thpPalaceof Motherndes t by 
qthers, the Sepulchre ,pf Mexes^ Some laid it 
Vwas built in Hgnour o£< the Sun, by King t ft;<>- 
ftcus, ox by King' Tithes; and Heroiotm will 
ijaye it to tie the commpn Tomb of the Egyptian 
.Kings. This flood a ' little Way. off from the 
JPprtof^irw, T ; I}? (^n^mi^inAtfe, made , 
fcyftftft/wj, at the Cqpunand of 'King A^inos > 
K ' .'■ wherein 
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wherein Thejttu of Athens flew \heA4inotanre. The 
3d wasin the Ifie ofLemnos, built bySmiltuRbodw 
and Theodorus ? Carpenters of the lame Country. 
The fourth in Italy, by Porfena, King of the 
HttruruwSj who being reminded by his Age of 
his mortal Condition, built him a Tomb fo 
Hately and imgnificcnt, that he exceeded the 
Vanity of all foreign Monarch?, it was made 
Irke a Labyrinth* which there was no. getting 
out of, without the help of a Clue ; it was 
built near C////5W, all of fquare Stone, and cu- 
tioufly vaulted. Varro was loth to give the 
Hei^hr of the Pyramids within it, though he 
baih defcrib'd Faftigiatum Opus, and the brazen 
Bull at Top; from whence little Bells, hanging 
by Chains, and mov'd by the Wind, were wont 
to give a Sound at a pretty. Pittance. You maj 
read of this in the 13th Chap, of the 36th Book 
of Pliny, and in the 2d Chap, of the 15th Book 
ofCbajJanetu his Catajogue of the Glories of the 
World, Fart 13,. ajid the ?yh Confideration r 
but tnoft largely in Simon M*phu y hb 2d CqI- 
Ibq, of his 1 Torrr. Bur. Conk. '• ? 

(*,«,) [In, /he Lake qfMoerrs, ^^^Egjrfk 
ti ati Kings made a Labyrinth , SrcJ 

This Labyrinth was built by Pfamnitie^ aodfc 
contain'd within the Compare ob one cdntinuU 
Wall, a thoufand Rouf*s % and twelve Royal Pa- 
laces, all covtfd with Marble, and Jiad on- 
ly one Entrance, but innumerable turnings 
and Returnings ; fometimes one over another, 
and aH in a manner inviow to fuch as were not 
wdll acquainted with them. The Buildi 
more under Ground than above, the MarUle 
Stones, laid with fuch Art, that neither Wofy 
nor Cement was employ 'd in : any Part of thp 

F 4. fti* 
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Fabrick, the Chambers fo difpos'd, that the 
Door 5, upon their opening, did give a Report 
nb lei's terrible than a Clap ot Thunder; the 
main Entrance all of white Marble, adorn'd 
with rtately Columns, and moli curious Imagery.^ 
The End at length being attained, a Pair of 
Stairs of 90 Steps condu&ed into a gallant Por- 
tico x fupported with Pillars of Theban Stone, 
which was the Entrance into a fair and fpacious 
Hali (the Places of their general Conventions) 
all of polifii'd Marble, fet out with the Statues 
cf their Gods. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Of Sphinx, Egyptian Thebes, and the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 

(a) /Maps, an Egyptian King, fram'd but of 

** one entire Stone, a Sphinx, which, as to 

its fhape, was nothing clfe but an Egyptian Cat, 

which we call a Marmoset, or Monkey 5 'twas 

143 Foot long, and from the Navel to the 
Crown, 'twas 62 Foot high ; the Circumference 
of its Head was 102 Foot, (ad) They lay that 

King Amafis was interred in it. 

1. (JO There was a famous Town in Egypt f 
.called Egyptian Thebes, which Homer faith had 

100 Gates, which is to be underftood of its 
Walls, and not of its Temples and publick Puii- 

dings; 'twas 17 Miles about, and 10 long. 

Without the City there was 100 Stables, 

each of which would hold 200 Horfes ; within 

it were fubterraneous Vaults or Paiftges under 
. Ground, through which their Kings were wont 

to 
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to lead their Armies, without the Knowledge of 
the Inhabitants : The Houfcs of that City had 
4 or 5 Floors 5 it was wonderfully adornd with 
moft beautiful Temples, one whereof was a 
Mile and a half in Compafs, whofe Wall (if we 
may believe Diodorsu ) was 24 Foot wide, and 
70 Foot high ; it now fcarce confifts of 390 
Houfes, Upon this Occafion we cannot omit, 

2. (c) The Temple of Diana, Goddefs of the 
Ephefians, which was building 220 Years by all 
<dfia; it was 425 Foot long, and 224 broad ; it 
had 127 Pillars, each of which was 60 Foot 
high, built by fo many feveral Kings. They 
were all of one entire Stone, thirty fix whereof 
were wrought and carv'd, not to mention and 
ipeak of a thoufand other Ornaments ; and there- 
fore it was reckon'd one of the (even Wonders 
of the World. 

3. (d) To this we may add the third Wonder 
of the Univerfe, which was the Maufolaum, 
built by Artemifia, the Wife of Maufolw, King 
dfCaria, on purpofe for his Tomb or Sepulchre, 
whofe Effigies I law on a filver Medal at Padua. 
This Structure was quadrangular, and of very 
fine Marble ; 'twas 211 Foot about, and 25 Cu- 
bits high, and was encompafs^d or furtounded 
with 36 Columns. There was no Afcent, but 
by Steps placed in the Corners of the Walls, 
rifing in height like fo many Wings, in which ' 
Places, as alio in the, Middle, were moft ex- 

, quifite and noble Statues, and in the Top a Mar- 
ble Chariot. 

4. (0 The Fourth : Wohder of the World, 
were the Walls of Babylon, which were 60 Miles 
and 2Co Foot high, and 50 broad, every Foot 

F 5 being 
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being three Fingers larger than the Rowan Foot, 
which contain'd 16 Digit*. 

5. The fifth Miracle was the (/) Coloflns at 
Rhodes, that vaft Image of the Sun made of 
Brafs, which wis 70 Cubits high, whofe Fin- 

fers were bigger than mod Statue?, but its 
~humbs were of that Thicknefs, that they could 
not be embracd by any Man's Arms; 'twas 12 
Year9 in finifhing, at the Expcnce of 300 Ta- 
lents, which amounts to an huudred and eighty 
thouland Crowns. 

6. The fixth Prodigy of the World, was the 
Image of Olympian Jove , carv'd by Phidias r 
which was ib exqnimely done, that its Beauty 
furpafs'd all poflible Imitation. 

7. The feventh was the Capitol at Rome , which 
was fo magnificent a, StruQure* that 1 00000 
Crowns were fpcnt at the laying of the Founda- 
tion, and as Plutarch writes,, it was wonderful- 
ly enrich'd with an infinite Mafs of Gold. Some 
TObttitute in the room of this, the Palace of 
Cyrus, King of the Medes, which had Marble 
Floors inlay'd with Gold. 

There were alio at Rome five Naumachi* r 
which were hales fill'd with Water, made oiv 
purpofe for Sea-Fights. But thefe ace now quit? 
©utofUfe. 

( g ) There are now a days but a fen Sta- 
tues in publick, but there were many nt . v .°me^ 
both of Brafs and Gold. There were 84. ivo- 
ry ones, and 12%' Equeftrian. . There were 2$ tl 
Colofas's of Brafs, and 37 of Marble, but llfttib 
Rhodes exceeded them all ia Bigneis. 

Tba 
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The CO Afi At E NT A Sir. 

P//«y. mates mention of this Stony Sphinx, in 
the 1 2th Chap, of his 36th Book. Vcrrts hai 
anc of CormhiafrBrsiUj and therefore when he 
told Cicero that he did not understand his Riddle^ 
he made anfwer and faid [To* ought totpprefcni 
it, for jDi*havca Sphinx at Home.] When it 
came nr(i loThdxt, it preposM Riddles tcPalV 
fengers, and dettroyed all" thofe that could nor 
unfold them. .? 

It had an Head and Face like a Girl, Wings* 
like a Bird, the Body of a D*g, the Paws ofV 
iiow, and the Tail of a.Dragon. Twas ?n £&~ 
roglyphick of a Whore, who under a human Head*, 
makes ai fhew of Mtekhefi, but in her Lion- tike. 
Body, difcoveraherFiercenefsand Gw/f/tohtt 
Paramours. . . • ^ \ ' 

Om) [Tfo? f*j that King Amafis wwtoivrrHk 

So faith Pliny ; I imagine this Sphinx to be a* 
Sepulchre, but we cannot understand how ft* 
belonged to Amafis, Cot all the Records and Tra- 
ditions of this Sphinx are loft. That it i£- ar 
Tomb, may appear, r. By its Situation^ which* 
is in a Place, which was in former Ages a Bu*-r 
rying-place, and near the Pyramids and mortu^ 
arv ^..^s. \X It is to be imagined that it was* 
a Sepulchre from its building. In the hinder' 
Part is a Cave under GrOUhd, of a Btgntfran^ 
fwerable to that Of the Head, into which the 
curious have leokfy bf aft Entrance* that leads* 
ifttoit; fothat it courd ferve tano other Pmw 

pofe but to keep a dead Corps* in, as Travellers 
iafonn us r 
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_ (*) Egyptian Thebes.] 

There were other Cities of that Name, but 
this of Thebes j io famous and eminent for 
ioo Gates, leaves Pofterity to guefs at its won- 
derful Greatnejs. Herodotus tells us, that it was 
140 Furlongs in compafs. It was a noble 
City, the .££*"# of all others, being richly beau- 
tify d with magnificent Building*, both publick 
and private. Pompomus Mela prefers it above all 
the mott celebrated Towns of Egypt. 
(0 \Temple of Diana.] 

Tis commonly reported to have been built 
by all the Cities of ARa, as Livy tells us in the 
firtt Book of bis Decads. Some fay it was built 
by the Amazons , when they came out ofScythia, 
and pojfTefs'd Alia: But though Authors differ 
about its Founder, yet certain it is that it was a 
magnificent and itatcly Pile, built in a Fenny 
Place, on pur pole that it might not be obnox- 
^pUS to Earthquakes. 

(a) [Maufolasum.] 

So was calFd the Tomb or Sepulchre oCMau- 
felw, King of Curia, built by Artemifia his 
Queen, who fo paflionately doated on her dear 
Husband, that her Love exceeded all Poetry and 
Romance, and was an Inftance furpaffing all hu- 
man Aflc8ion\ for when he was dead, the drank 
bis Afhes, which fhc had temper *d and mingled 
with Perfumes and with Water, and is laid to 
have done many other Things, which were very 
great Arguments of her violent Paffion. To pre- 
iervc his Memory, (he built that noble and- ftu- 
pendous Monument, mott deferred ly reckoned 
one of the Wonders of the World. She tnftituted 
alfo in Honour of his Name, certain Gaums of 
A&ivity, and munificently rewarded thcPcr-> 

fins 
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fons engaged in thofe Sports and Exercifes. And 
though (he dy'd before the Stru&ure was finifli'd, 
yet the Builders proceeded to compleat the Work, 
as a noble Inllance of their Art and Glory. 
Martial means this famous Fa brick, when he 
fmgs in his Epigrams, 

Acre nee vacuo pendentia Maufolaa, 

Laudibus irnmodids Cares ad afira ferant. 

And Propertim mentions it in his fecond 
Book. 

Ncc Man fold dives For tuna Sepulchri, 
Mortis ab extrema conditione vacate 

All the ftately and magnificent Tombs and 
Monuments of Kings and Emperours. are called 
Maufolaa, from this famous Sepulchre; for fo 
are Suetonius and others to be under flood, when* 
ever they name and mention that Word. -* 

Though we cannot pretend to the Divine 
Raptures the afore-cited Poets are inlpir'd with, 
yet we hope the Reader will kindly accept of. 
an ingenious Strain of a Friend of mine, whole 
Mufefings thus. 

On Artemifia^ her drinking her- Husband's 

Arties. 

Inrvida Mors ! fruftra cupidos disjungis Am Antes, 
■■ Extin&o vrvet Fax Hymensa rogp. 
Dum videt or dent em buffo Regina maritum 9 

Crudeles Jintit vel magis tpfa Focos. 
Corda fimul Geminis Amor, & Dolor ignibus urunt ; 

Frufira oculus vanasfundit iueptus aquas. 

Membra 
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Membra f%% vivma cordis monument* ftpulti^ 

Componit cineres pL'ftoris urn* docs* 
Qnis put at i (Jhos nodns arUior aUigftjL unnm 

Nunc binif corpus , mens fait una. prists* 
Poft. haHJlum kunc Frugi pottris- 9 Qeopatra, videriy, 

Cnm viberisgemmam Luxuriofa tuam. 
Infipidnm Nettar (.quanquam immortale juijfety) 

Gnftatusjumt ft Cuds ifte prius* 
Ncttare non opus t/2, Cenjux hoc morefcpultus 

Non fihit uxor em ppjfe perire foam, 
Morte bjzlicem MaHJolum I tale Sepnlchmm r 

Ouis nollet vita prapofuijfe Jtta i 

"• Death ftrives in vain to (eparate thofe Love%. 
c< WhofeFlame theFuneralPilefurviving proves, 
" The Husband's Allies feeth' the Royal Datpe, 
" And kindles in her felf.tjie fiercer Flame.. . 
u Her Heart, where Love and Sorrow burn and, 

rage, # . . , - M » ■ . ■ ■ ■ 
"All Tears in vain* endeavour to sffwag^. 
"And yet furvives, to be Maufoltu'Tomb ; 
" Her Heart, his Alhes,thus lye in one Womb. 
" Tis very flrange! That they, who always were 
" One Soiil, jhusJikcvRiic ngw one ftody are. 
" Here ({%eofairal)\hou might' ft ftpgal prove, 
u Thou drink'ft thy Jewel, this her royal Love*. 
" N^dar le&fprightly:, lqis Divine can't be, 
" Dear Affies ! than wten tatted after thee. 
" No need of Ne&ar here ; fuch Obfequies,. 
" The Widow *Nune perpetuate with the Skies* . 
"Happy in Etoth, AJUpfdw!* Wfcodjiot have. 
" Death J?eforeXife it f$if, for. (iitfea CJrave h. 
" Thoft Sbnisare happy, doubly, trebJybkfV. 
" Who inElyfjum^ and fuchA(hes fell. 
u While forne in Pyramids (Maufolus I J. ]ye> . 
" This MaujolaHm is thy Property. 

6) CW^ 
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(5) [VRA qf Babylon.] 

Scmir*mis r \\\ Imitation c£ the City Niwt } erec~ 
ted by her Husband Ninas, built, or at leaft ro, 
paird, this of Babylon, after his Death, and en- 
compafs'd it about wittr a Brick Wall, cemen- 
ted with Rofin, Fitch and Sand. 

Thefe Walls were of that Breadth and Thick- 
nefs, that Coaches might meet and pais by upon 
them, as Properties tells us in his third Booh: 
They were adorn'd with 300 Towers, and would 
have had certainly more, but . that tht,Fens on 
one Side were inttead of a Wall ; they had ico 
Gates all of Brafs, and were built by an hundred 
and thirty thoufand Men. 

(/) [Coloffe at Rhodes.] 

This vaft Cohffi of Brafs, was erefted in Ho- 
nour of the Sun, .by Chares c£ L#n(Ua, the £>ifci- ' 
pkofLyfipptv*; it was 7Q Cubit&high, and that, 
of fo huge Proportion, that tv&y Fj»ger was a* 
big as an ordinary Status, and: its Thumb io 
great, thatit could not be fathom *d. 

It was twelve Years in building, and about 
threescore and fix after thrown down by an. 
Earthquake (which terribly {hook .the whole 
Ifland) prophefy'd of by Sibyl j the Pieces where^ 
of made wonderful Ruptures in the Eartbpand 
another Wonder it was, to fee the; Mala of Stones 
cemtain'd therein, whereby the Workmen had 
ftrengthned it again ft Serifs of Weather. Tis 
laid, the Brafs of it loaded. 90Q Camels.. 
• Ci) [Ajw StatH€Sinomir*ttjc.~] . ml 

jfc£ff9'teUa.'iipj for when. %&t*w was dedi* 
c^;ed,tpCW^ Ml!******. ipr.fuMuing £nd, quel- 
ling the ancient Latin?,: that Author informs 
u^tbat that very Thuig was a Rarity in that 
Age*. 

There 
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Therr was no other end in erefling them, 
than that the Honour of him, to whom they 
were devoted, fliould out-fhine the Glory of all 
other Mortals. 

\At Rome five NaumachiseJ 

Minos made the firft Naval Fight for Honour 
and Profit ; Merchandize being inftituteg to fur- 
nifh Men with Neceflaries, by way of Exchange. 
But after Money was coin d, it was made ufc of 
for private Wealth. 



CHAR XVII. • 

Of the Shining Pyropus. 

TjAving fpoken fomething of Buildings and 
-" Statues, we proceed now to the Confidera- 
tion of other Arts, and firft of. the Pyropus : 
Which was commonly (h) luppos'd to be aCir- 
buncle> but falfely. For Pliny tells us, in the 
8th Chap, of his 34th Book, that it was a kind 
of Cyprian Brais, whereto were added fix Scruples 
o(Gold 9 and then being drawn out into a thin 
Leaj\ was laid upon the Tops of Pyramids and 
Towers, where, when ftrucK by the Sun-Beams , 
it glitter'd and darted a Luftre like Fire, and 
therefore it was called Pyropus, becaufe it re- 
fembles the fhining of that Element ; but that 
Art is now utterly loft. ;* 

The fame may be faid alfo of (i) EleUrum^ 
which is a Mixture of Gold, and a fifth Part of 
Silver, and therefore it cart a greater Luftre tirin 
Gold, and (as Homer informs us) the Ancients 
were wont generally with this to adorn their 
Floors. 

The 



Sc&. II. Of the Shining Pyropus. II 3 
The COMMENTARY 

(h) [Suppos'd to be a Carbuncle.'] 

But not really, for Pliny telle us in the Place 
aforecited, that it is Dudile ai d gilt Brais, 
which when thinn'd, and drawn out into {len- 
der Plates, and tin&ur'd with a Bulls Gall, will 
look like Gold. 

(0 [Ele&rum, a Mixture.] 

Suidas tells us, that if there be above a fifth 
part of Silver, it will refiH the Anvil ; and he 
iaith moreover, that it was a Compound of 
Gold, Glais and Stone, blended together, and 
that it fhone with a moft glorious Colour. 

It was in great requeft among the Ancients, 
if we may believe Homer, who tells us that Me- 
nelaus's Palace glitter'd with Gold and Silver, 
with Ivory and this ELttrnm. In Minerva '$ 
Temple at Lindos, in the Iflc of Rhodes, Helena 
conformed a Cup as big as her Breali, made of 
this Eleitrum. 

Authors make mention not only of Vejpltp 
but of Money and Rings, made of this Matter, 
which (hines mo It glonoufly by Candle-light ; 
and, if true and genuine, it difcovers Poiion, 
by a Rain-bo» in the Cup, juft like that which 
appears in the Heavens ; and befides ail this, 
it nukes a Noife like Fire, if we may believe 
Pliny in the above- mentioned Quotation • 
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CHAR XVIII. 
Of Corinthian Br aft. 

1 N the Year 608, after the building of Rome, 
x Memmitts having tajken Corinth^ a noble City 
50 the IjlhwHsof Greet?, did deflroy it by Fire ; 
in which Conflagration it happeo'd, tha^t Gold, 
Silver and 5rais, were &H incited down and 
id iuglcd. together. This M'txwr* and Compound 
being found after the Ftije, and appearing a very 
beautiful and glorious Body* there were ieverat 
kinds of Vefiels, as Candjellicks and the. like 
made of ir> wq& cur.towAy? wkxi^h^, and; ajti? 
ficiaJJy engteym (£) Aid theste mere caJMed 
Corinwitn, becaufc that Mixture wa» fottj found 
j& that City*. 

There were thfee fotfs of it ; the fiift wo« 
white, confifting uaoftly c£ Silver, the lecond of 
(?«W, and the third an equal Proportion o& ail 
three. This kind of Metal is now qukfr loft^ 
9-nd fai$ the ufe of Rm&e#.Gat& 9 which were. 
ta be feen. in Temples ;. and Plioy t*ells us in the 
2d Chap, ot his 34th, Bpolt that Sp. Carvilku the 
Qyaeftor, among other Crimes, aUedg'd this 
againft Cavil I us, that Ik had in his Houle Br**en 
Doors. He adik further* iib tbe? 3d Chap, of 
the lame Book, thaf their P&rloiu^ or Supping^ 
Rooms, their. Benches and Seats, theiu Tablea 
and Prefle?, &c % were all made of Brafs,and alfb 
the Tops of Pillars, as may be feen on the Co- 
lumns of tht Pantheon at this Day at Rome. 

They had alfo in their Temples Brazen Lamps, 
made in Fafhion and Form like a bearing Af>plt* 
tree. Laftly, there were an innumerable Com- 
pany 



Sa. II. Of Imombuftihle Oil I F 5. 

puny of Statues made of this kind of Mc- 
taJ. 

The COM ME NT A R T. 

CO \Ad thefe were called Corinthian.] 
Corinthian Vcftels are ft y I'd by ffigi/, Ephyrei*, 
becaute Corinth wap formerly caltd Ephyra. And 
in wh& grcifi. Kftfieiri they were bad, Perotus 
tells us.oviitpf; many. Histories. 
■ Sxetowm informs, u$ h\ theJUfe oSTiberiuSy 
that they were mightily psiz'4; and he frith tbac 
AuguftHs was obierv'd to be very defirous ot, 
and extrcainly to covet all manner of precious 
Furniture, aad -all thefe Corinthian Utenfils ; 
for in the time of his Ptofqription, this Sarcaiui 
was writ under his Statue. 

Paper Argentanm^ Ego CorinthUrius* ■ * 
" To deal in Money was my Fathers Fate, 
w ^And mine as much in rich Corinthm Plate* 

JJep^ufe \t was,- fuppos'd fchafcrnany yfttQ foifled 
liit^'thcjNi^ibcf gf the piftfcrib'da ipeqty;for 
;he .fat; of their. Elate ^njy.- \. ■ ... [,. . /■ 

CHAR XV. 
Of bfcotxbuftibk Oil 

TH E Ancients werp won.t to prepare a kind 
of Oil, which was incombu/libh, and; would 
not be coufum'd by Fire. Such fmh been fem 
in our Age, hi the time of Am/ III, which was 
found in the Sepulchre of TMa, Gceros Dau&hr 
ter, which burn'd about 1550 Years, and at 
length was extin^i^ih'd upou the Admiffion q'f 

The 
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The CO M M E NTART. 

(/) [/« the Sepulchre o/Tullia.] 
There was fuch another found in the Tomly 
of Max. Olybius, near Padua, which had burnt 
about 500 Years. Napt ha is foraewhatof the 
lame Nature, which flows about- Babylon like- 
liquid Bitumen, and is a fulphurous kind of 
Subrtance,. fo extremely hot, that it burns every 
thing it Hicks to, and defies to^ be quench'd- by 
any Moifture whatever.. 

e h A p. xx. 

Of Du&iU Glaj). 

TT is reported, that in the Time of Tiberiu^ 
A there was Glafs found out fo rarely temper 'd, 
that, it might be made duUile and flexible like 
Paper; and alio that the Author of this Inven-r 
tion was put to Death, becauie having repair'd 
at Rome a magnificent Palace that was re?dy tb 
fill, and being paid by Tiberius, and forbidden 
• to come any more in his Sight; hehavingibund 
out the way of making. Glafs malleable, came 
a^ain into his Prefence, to (hew his Art, expec- 
ting from the Emperour (as Dio writes) a great 
Reward. 

But Pliny tells us in the 26th Chap, of his 
3.6th Book,, that the whole Shop of this Ariift 
was ruinated* and demolifhd, to prevent the 
(«) leffening and, bringing down the Price of 
Silver and Gold. Some think it was done by 
the Malice of Tiberius, who had no Kindfieis 

for virtuous and ingenious Men. . • 

Tin 
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The CO M ME NT A Rr. 

That which our Author faith concerning this 
Artizan, Dio relates (in the 57th Book of his 
Hi (lory) after this manner ; who tells us, that 
when the Great Portico at Rome leand all on one 
Side, it was after a wonderful manner fet *p- 
right again ; for a certain ArchiteS (his Name 
is not known, for Tiberiw fo envy'd his Art, 
that he forbad it to be regiftred) having fofixd 
the Foundations, as to render them immoveable, 
did,, by the "Strength and Force of Men and En- 
gines, rettore it again to its foftner Pofture. 

Tweriks wonder'd at the Thing, and fo much 
ettv/d the Artift, that after he had rewarded 
him, he banijtid him the City. But coming 
afterward again to the Prince, he threw away a 
Glafs on purpofe, and brake it, and then took 
it up again, and made it as whole as ever, ho- 
ping thereby to obtain his Pardon ; but he mif- 
fed of his Aim, being pjrefemly commanded to 
be put to death. 

Petroniw tells us, that there was a certain 
Smith 9 that made Peffeh of Glafs, as ftrong and 
durable, as thofe that were made of Gold and 
Silver ; wherefore having made a Vial of the 
fame Materials, very fine and curious, he pre* 
fents it to Tiberius. The Gift is commended, the 
Artijl admir'd, the Devotion of the Donor is 
kindly accepted. 

And now the Smith, to turn the Wonder of the 
Spectators into Aftoniihment and Amazement, 
and the better to recommend himielf to the 
Prince's Favour, took a Glafs Vial } and dafh'd 
it againft the Pavement with all his Might, fo 
that if it had been Brafs, it mutt needs have 

3 been 
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been broken. Cafar did not lb much nondtr ; 
fear at the Fa&. The Smith took up the Via 
not broken, but bruis'd a little, as if it had bee 
ibme Aftt.il in the Form ol' Glafs, and afterwaj 
lie mended it with a Hammer, as if it had bee 
ibme Tinier cobling a piece ot Brafs. When 1: 
had done this miraculous piece of Work, the Ma 
was puft \i up into iuch a Conceit of himfel 
that he prefently fa nry'd that he fhould I 
Ihatch'dinto Heatcn, and fhould conrerfe wit 
no lc!s than 'Jupiter hitnicJf, i" regard he gain* 
the Smile? of the Empcrour, and had ckierv'd 
he imaeih'd) the Applaule Oiall. But it fe 
out othervvile; for C*Jkr enquiring whether an 
body elle knew the Art befides him, and bein 
anfwer'd, JNk> ; commanded this Fellow to t 
immediately beheaded, 'ailed ging ; that if th: 
SHU and Ingenuity 'was rewarded and encou 
rag'd, it would' bring d'dwft the Price of Col 
and Silver, and make thole Metals as vile 1 
Dirt. 

(w) [Lejfen the Value of Gold. ] 
For the uie of Drinking Ghfcs hath banifh \ 
Gold a nd SilveY almoft quite out of Door?. A rii 
therefore the Emperour Gailiems could not en 
dure the Sight of a Glafs, faying, 'twere was nt 
thing in the World more 'Vile and commtrn* 



CHAP. XXI. 

Of Paper, 

TH E Pdper of the Ancients is quite out c 
ufe, fincc the Invention of ours, which i 
made with lefs Charge, and infinite more Profit 
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m regard 'tis the Product of old Rags ground in 
a Mill. 

Papyrus (from whence comes our Word Paper) 
was a kind of a Bulruft), whofe Threads or 
Strings (like lb many Griftles) being pickd out 
with a Needle, it was divided into Leaves or 
Sheets. 

.. . Add this was the Paper of the Ancients, which 
was firft invented in Egypt, in the Time of 
Alexander the Great, and was called Chart*, 
from the Name of that Region. Pliny tells us, 
that their Sailing Veffels were made of this 
Paper. 

See the Commentary in the Chapter De Charta, 
in the Second Book. 

* * 

m m 1 ■ • ' ■ ■ * ■ ■■■■■■ 1 * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

C HA P. XXII. 

Of the Four and Five-Oar d Galleys of 
the Ancients, calVd Quadriremes, and 
Quinquercmes. 

IT Aving made mention of Ships,.it may not 
-*^- be improper to fay fomething of that, 
which never had its Fellow ; we mean that 
which was m.ide by Ptolowaus Philopater, with 
Banks of Oars, and was 280 Cubits long, and 
48 high, from the bottom of the Hold to the 
upper Deck. Befidcs, in the Hold, and on the 
Deck, it was capable of containing about 30QO 
Men, as Plutarch relates in the Life of Demetrius. 
it reprelented a City fwimming on the Ocean, 
and was beautify *d and adorn'd with feveral 
Gardens (n). 

I im 
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I am apt to believe, there is none now a daj 
like it in the lead, fincc no Four- oar *d, muc 
kis Five- oar d Veffcls can be made now, fo a 
to be i'wift Sailers and to be ferviceable to us 
and therefore we dilulc them, and lay them a 
fide: But the Ancients had the right way c 
making {hem, and did very much employ then 
to the very great Damage and Lofs otlheir Enc 
mies. They built alio fuch kinds of Ships 
which were mov'd at once both by Sails ant 
Oars, as many Authors inform us, but more efpe 
cially Virgil y in thefirft, third, and fifth Bool 
of his z^Bneids. Ours arc wafted only by Sails 
and therefore ftand ftill, and move not in ; 
Calm. 

I faw alfo the Pictures of fome Ships, callec 
(o) Liburtut, which had three Wheels on botl 
Sides without, touching the Water, each con- 
lifting of eight Spokes, jetting out from th< 
Wheel about an Hand's breadth, znd/ixOxe/ 
within, which by turning an Engine ftirr'd th( 
Wheels, whoieFellys driving the Water back- 
ward, mov'd the Liburnians with fuch a Force, 
that no three card Gaily was able to refifl 
them. 

Vitrnviu: makes mention of a certain kind ol 
Cart, whici (hew'd how many Miles it travel'd 
in an Hour ; 'twas mov'd (like our Clocks) 
by Wheels, which every Hour caft a Stone into 
a Baibn ; but the Frequency of the latter hath 
render'd quite uielefs the Invention of the for- 
mer ; ju'ft as Cannons and Piftols have eclipfed 
the Glory of the famous lnftruments, and mili- 
tary Engines in ufc among the Ancients, which 
being unnece&ry, and now quite laid afiJc, 
it will not be pertinent to (peak of. 

Tk 
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The CO M ME NT ART. 

O) [Beautify d with Gardens.] 

Suetonius tells us in the Lift of Caligula, that 

he made Liburnlan Ships of Cedar, which were 

Tidily embelliih'd with ftudded Sterns, and 

ftrty-colour'd Sails, and were nobly adorn'd 

: with Porticos and Parlours, with Bagnios and 

Vims and variety of Fruit-Trees ; wherein the 

ladling Em per our, amid ft the Luxury of Mu- 

fick, and other foft Entertainments, would 

- touch on the Shore of pleafant Campania* 

(o) {JUburiuan\ 

They are fo calfd, from a Region of that 

Name, lying between lllyHa and Dalmatia. 

Some lav they are made like three-oar'd Veffels, 

. but with brazen Beaks, ftrong for Pyracy, and 

• of an incredible Swiftnefs. 

They are term'd by fome, Turriu, from the 
Turrets they were adorn'd with ; which (as&r- 
viw tells us) Agrippa was the Inventor of, 'that 
they mj$ht fuddenly in a Fight, and unawares 
to the Enemy, be ere&ed on the Decks* For fa 
that of Virgil is to be undcrttood. 

Tanta mole viri turrit is PuppHmtinjlant. 

Tliey had alfo Liburnian Chariots, inade like 
) their Ships, wherein the Roman Princes were 
> wont to ride, according to that of Juvenal i* 
i his third Sarty r. 

■«. Turba cedente "VchetUr 

Dive/, & ingenti ckrret fuperira Ldburno. 

' « l^he Cro*d a rich Man fliuns, 

" *" Whilft a'cr their Heads in huge Sedans he run* 
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SECTION III. 
Of Liberal Sciences in life among 
Ancients, but now loft. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Mnftck. 

RAVING in the Premises 
fiJei'd the Mechanical Arts 
come now to treat of t» 
Sciences, of which, how, 1 
arc not fo much as the 

-Footftcps remaining. On 

thefe is Mujtck, which was 
ciently a true and a practical Science, It ap 
fi«in many Aufbors, that it* did (p) affec 
Auditors with incredible Pleafuie, in re 
they heard Words together with the Met 
With which, if we compare our Modern 
tick, this Teems- rude and barbarous, tic) 
only the Ear with Voice and Noife, wit 
gratifying the InielleEl with any Delight. 

Our modern MuGcal Notes, had their O 
nal from that facred Hymn tofit^John, w 
a certain Monkcompos'd in his Cloyfter, 
Ibis manner. 
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VT quant I axis 

REfonare Fibris < 

Mir a Gt\hruyi 

FAnmli tuornm 7 

SOLvc pollnti 

LAbii reatum. 

Santte Johannes. 

Out of this Song, did that religious Perfbn 
take the firft Syllable of every Verie, FT, RE 3 
MI, FA, SOL, LAy for the firft Notes of a 
Tune 5 which having taken into his Hand, he 
beg mi to fing it, and U) make his Voice uniibn 
and agreeable tp the Notes, which he had prick'd, 
and fet down in certain Lines. 

And upon this Pra6ftce and Harmony of Voi- 
ces, was rais'd and built a certain kind otTheory^ 
which-yet is neither a Science^ nor that ancient 
Mathematical One, con fitting of. feven Voices, 
according to Virgil. 

Qbloquitur nameris feptem difcrimine vocum. 

Cardinal Ferrara. took a great deal of Pains 
in fearching after it, but all ,to no purpofe, 
fothat that Art is utterly loll; for. thofe thac 
read the Books of this true Mufick, are at a Lofs 
how to pradtife it. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(p) U* dM 4 ff& ^s Auditors nith incredible 

Pleafure.] 

It would be an cndlefs Task to fing forth the 

Praifcs, and to play o'er the various Encomiums 

of Mufick: It may fuffice to lay, that it is, a 

noble Science, had in much Veneration among 

. the Anciwtts ; which we (hall lefs wonder at, 

G 2 wheji 
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i when we ferioufly confider that it is a kind of 
Jrooi and Nourilhment to the Soul. And tho' 
, fome have cenlur'd it as a Softnefs that enervates 
and weakens the Mind, melting down its Pow- 
ers into a poor Effeminacy ; yet we cannot but 
be taken with its lufcms Accents, when we 
think and obferre how much its Divinity hatb 
been ador'd by Antiquity. 

Some Pkiloibphers have fancy 'd all Nattift 
Harmony, and the whole Frame, of the Univerfe 
as one %x&t.'inflrMwent 9 tun*d into orderly and 
methodical Proportions. Arijlotle and Plato prc- 
fcribd Mufick, as a principal .Ingredient of a 
liberal Education ; and- that not only for its 
ravifhing Sweetnefs, but upon the account of its 
planting fuch Habits in the Mind; which have 
a Tendency to Virtue. 

Chiron, Achilles^ Tutor, took care that his Pupil 
ihould be inftru&ed in Mufick, that he might 
mingle its Charms with the Noife oiWar. 

It is not convenient to want that Q&iality, 
which tames not only Men, but even foftens the 
'Ferity of favage Beafis , which creates Relief, 
and the moil cheering Refreshments to a trou- 
bled Mind, and is the moft fovereign Balm for 
a penfive Soul. 

Tis a moft obliging Diverfion among the 
Ladies, whofe tender Paffions are varioufly mo- 
Ted with foft Gales of harmonious Air ; with 
whofe vocal Accents, if you temper the Breath 
of a melodious Lute, you will tranfport with a 
Noife, that may be envy'd by the Spheres, and. 
may equal a I moft the Anthems and Confort of 
tfcCekftial Choir. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR II. 

Of Silent and Hydranlick. Mujick. 

nrHerewasanother fort o£M»fici 9 which they 
**■ calPd Mute± or Silent, which was only ex* 
*)>refs'd by the Cultures of the Hands, Feet and 
Head,., which were very intelligibly and delight- 
ed and pleaied raoft wonderfully the People, be-- 
twixt the A6b upon the Stage. 

The Performers of this were call'd Mimicls> % 
and Pantomimes, as may be eafily gather d from i 
fever a I Authore, (<f) but chiefly from CaJfiodorur f 
who in his Book to Albinos, faith, that the An- 
cients calfd that Part of Mufick, M*te 9 which 
makes that to be underftood by Gefiurt x which 
cannot better be fignify'd by the Tongue or v 
Pen, 

This Art is quite vaniflh'd, of which there 
remains not the lead Trace or Foottteps. And ; 
indeed 'tra-na great matter, fince it was only 
for Pleafare, a thing not much to be adinir'd or ~ 
minded by Chriftians., 

(r) Cte0isis Bdrbarus, in tkt 1T\va£ o£ Ptolomy % . 
who ufurp d the Surname cS£uergetes y found at 
Alexandria in Egypt, an HydrauU or Organ, . 
which was vocal, and founded by the Motion 
of Water. It was like a found A tar, and had 
certain Pipes, that lay in the Water, which 
being mov'd by a Boy, were filKd with Air by 
the help of iome Strings, or little Tongues in- 
cluded within,. and (o. breathU forth Strains of 
tnoft ra vilhing Harmony , as At be nans, Plinj, and 
Vitrmrins inform us. 

G 3 Ttr. 
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Trtullian tells us in his Book De Anima, that 
(/) Archimedes, that famous Mathematician of 
Spracafc, was the firft Author and Inventor of 
it. And he faith further, that it had many 
Pipes, through one of which it rcceivd Wind or 
Breath, as ours do. 

This Inftrument was ^called Hydraulicum , 
from the Greek Words §&>$, i e . Water, and 
«vVt», to lound ; and thole that played upon 
them, were term d Hydraula, who, among the 
Grdcuns, were thofe Muficians, who lung to 
Organs inipir'd by Bellows, but yet artificially 
ir.ov'd by Water. 

At Trtnftiyjiox far from Rome, there is a Foun- 
tain Sonorons by the lame Art \ but I can fcarcc 
believe it to be fo fwect and harmonious as the 
H)drA f Jick Organ. 

The COM M E NT ART. 

(q) [Bat chiefly Cafllodorus.] 
Mis Words are theie ; This Part of Mufick the 
Ancients call Mute, or filent , in regard the 
Mouth being fhut, it fpeais with -Hands,, and 
by certain Gesticulations and Motions of the Body, 
uvikes thole things intelligible, which can 
icaice be txprcft'd either by Tongue or Pen. 
Thole thai are vers'd in this Art, are call'd Pan- 
tomwi, lo naiVd, from various or multifarious 
Imitation ; who do with certain Signs (as it 
were with Letters) teach and inftruct the Sight 
of the Spectators, in whom you may read the 
Heads of Tilings as plainly as if written, they 
declaring as perfectly by the Attion of the 
Body, what others do notify by the Sound of 

Words. 

When 
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When Demetrius, the Cynick. fkw ? in Nerds 
Time a Mimick, performing the Adultery •» of 
Mars and Venus, he cry'd out with Amazement 
and Admiration ! / hear, O Mortal ! what 
thou dofi, as well as fee thee, who feetrift to fpeak 
with thy Feet and Hands. And that which adds 
to, and increafeth the Wonder, is, that fetreral 
Perfons were reprefented andftiewh in the very 
feme Dance. 

Hiftory tells us, that a King otPontus ask'd 
Nero for a Mimici, to be an Interpreter to Fo- 
reigners, who fignify'd and exprefs'd things fb 
lively by his Geftures^ and mov'd himfelf with 
fuch Art and Dexterity, that he was eafily un- 
derftood by all that f&w him. 
<. (r) [Ctefibius.] 

This Perfon is much commended and applau- 
ded by Hiftorians, as the Author and Inventor" 
of the Inftrument Hydraula; of which there is 
an excellent Description in Vitruvius and Athe- 
natts, from whom we may gather that it was 
very like an Organ, only in ours we fee no' 
Water. 

(/) [Archimedes o/Syracufe.] 

Pliny, Vitruvius and Athene***, aicribe the In- 
vention to Ctefibius. You may fee an elegant 
Defcription of it in Claudia*, in the end of tht 
Panegyrick of Theodore. 

Et qui magna levi detrudens murmur a taElu, 
lnnumeras voces fegetis moderatur ahena. 
Intonat err ami digito, penitufque trabali 

Vefle, labor antes in carmina conch at undas. 

* » 

The moft portentous Piece of Magnificence 
done by Archimedes (faith Tertutlian) is this Hy- 
draulic*. Organ, which . was earich'd with fo 

G 4 many, 
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many, and thofe various Parts, Members and 
Joints, which bad fuch Paflages for Voices, fudi 
Communications of Harmony, fuch melodious 
Pipes and Conveyances of Sounds, and all com- 
prehended in one Machine. Lncian introduced*, 
one big with Wonder, who, feeing five Dancers. 
ready for the Sport, to be all perforated by one 
Man, accofts the J&or after this manner. Tbo\ 
Sir, yon eonfifi but $f one Body, yet I perceive yotk 
are actuated by manyjSonl* 



CHAP. IIL 

Of AUiom 

'THereisalfo another excellent Art, the very 
-*■ Bajis and Foundation of all Gracefulnefs ; 
which is fo utterly profcrib'd and banifh'd out 
of the World, that no Man now a days under* 
Hands it, neither will any be at the Pains to en- 
quire or feel after it. And this (r) Art is A&ion y 
or the Motion and Management of the Hands 
and Looks ; for in all our Elocution we elevate 
our Hands, and when earneft in fpeaking, we 
move and agitate our Heads and Fingers, bur 
oftentimes abfurdly. 

The Ancients went to School on purpofe to 
learn this Art, and we read (*) that Cicero made 
life of Rofcitts and others to inrtrudi hitn in it, 
who, adapting their Gefture to their Diicourfe, 
did two or three times repeat them, till their 
Exprefljons, fuitable to their AElion^ left an. 
Impreflion upon them. And tlierefore when 
v£fcbines y the Orator (after he was banifh'd 
from Athens) repeated an Oration of his Adver- 
sary DemoftheneSj and was applauded by all. 

What 
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What would you fay (quoth he) if you IWM 
beard Demofthenes himfetf? Intimating thcrebyy 
that barely to real a Speech,, is only to fee a 
dead Oration, which, whei^ repeated with a 
graceful A&iou, and a becoming Geftnre^ is in* 
ipir'd with Vigour, Warmth and Dfe. 

There is fo much Power and Efficacy in this 
very Thing, that it is preferable to all Things 
behdesf and therefore Demo/thenes being ask 4 > 
what was the chiefeft Part of an Orator, madfe 
Anfwer, Pronunciation; and being ask'd what 
was the next, replyd Pronunciation; and what 
was the third, he told them again, Pronuncia* 
tion; intimating thereby, that the greatett Excel- 
lency of an Orator is a graceful manner and way. 
of fpeaking. 

I have vxf felfbeftowed* feme Pains oitthe " 
Study- of this Art, and have found out fbmi 
AQwu raoft harmomoufly? agreeing with fome 
kinds of Exprejfioks ; but it was impoflible for me 
to obferve them all, who have lomc thing eJfc 
to do. Their Orators were very much intent 
upon this Thing, efpecially on the Stage, where 
they were critically oblervd and c*en4ur'd by . 
their Auditors r toil therefore Qjfintili&t tells - 
us, that when a certain Suge-Player, faying; , 
O Heavens! look'd downward , and afterward - 
cry'd, O Earth!' and- look'd upward, lie was •« 
laugh'd at for a Fool, and was bijs'd off -the - 
Stage by the whole Theatre. 

This Art is quite Jolt, which could not be '• 
delivered down to us in Books, nor PronxncU* 
tkn neither. Italy, o'er-run with fo much Bar- 
barity for fo many Ye#rs. could never obtain^ , 
nor indeed as yet hath, (ne got or acquird- it, fo 
that it is utterly gw beyond all fUaomy. 

G y • fret* 
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Preachers ought chiefly to be concerned in.the 
reviving and cultivating this Art, who have 
Leilure enough, and do iufficiently move, tho* 
very often incongruoMfly, in regard that Motion 
doth not confill in the Elevation of the Hand?, 
according as we pleaic, but in adapting the 
Cejiure to the Words and Exprefllons, juft as a 
Dancer accommodates his Motion to the Sound 
of the Mufick, otherwise he is ridiculous. Thus 
much may luffice to have laid of their Atlion. I 
ihall proceed to fay iomething of their Rites, 
Manners and Cuftoms y and {hall begin with their 
fatter*. 

The CO M ME NT A RT. 

CO LTbU Art is Aaion.] 

This kind of A&ion is calfd by Quintilian> 
Chironomia, i.c. the Motion of the Han J, which 
was much approved on by Socrates, and was lift- 
ed by Plato among the Civil Virtues; and is 
more charming and taking than any Voice 
whatfoever ; tor in all thole Things which re- 
quire Adtion, there is naturally a certain kind 
of Force and Energy, which ftrarigely afle&s the 
meaner fort of People. Words lirarce move a 
Man, but AEl'ton excites, and puts all the Powers 
of the Soul into a Ferment. 

(«) [Cicero made iffe of Rofcius.] 

The Roman as well as the Gracian Orator (we 
mean DemofihenesJ was very induttrious and 
painful in a&ing, and therefore was Scholar to 
JRofciks and ts£Jop<, two famous Players, the one a 
Comedian, and the other a Tragedian ; whom 
he was- fo familiar with* that he was a great 
JPriend to, and a zealous Patron and Defender of 
them j for he check'd the People in a certain 

Qra- 
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Oration, for difturbingr^JSAwwhcn he was 
a6Ung his Poftures, and would oftentimes en* 
gage with the/Player Jwnlclf, w he then £ he one 
could pEonouwec a Sentence in more different 
Tones find Gefturcsi, or the other exprefe it in * 
greater Variety of Ptatafc: By which Eflays and 
Exetcifes, he at length arrived to foch a Degree 
of Eloquence, that Oj^r the Di&ator call'd him 
the Father of Eloquence. r 

Neither Was Demefthena lefs. diligent in this 
kind of Studyj who was wont. to (et.and.com- 
pofe himfelf by a Glafs, and copy A the Gcftyre o£ 
the Image in the Mirrour. He ememin'd one 
Satyrus a Player as a Matter to inftruft him, by. 
whom he was much improv'd, and repeated . 
fome Vexfesof Sophocles and Euripides, with iiich 
a winning Grace,' that they leem'd to be made 
on purpole /or him, though before he Utterly 
deipair'd of this ~kn*c\dX Oratocy. /He was af- 
terward fully convincd that there was nothing 
of Elegance or Beauty in an Oration, unlefs it 
be recommended by an agreeable Pronnncimon, 
only with this Provifo, that too much Curiofity 
be not obferv'd in the .Matter; left inftead of 
being Orators, they unhappily degenerate and 
fink into Stage-Players. - So much may fuffice 
for AdUon. 



' CHAP. IV. • 

.* «. 

Of the ChoroSters of tie Letters ufedty 

the Ancients. 

& Ntiquity us # d only great Capitd Letter?,*^ 
4c you may fee ia all their Marble* ai4. 

~ . ■ Coins, 
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Coin*, never infcriErd with any of the Jmatt 
Ones, they being afterward invented for more 
fpccdv writing (*>) The fame we may fay of 
Numbers, which were alio exprefs d by gf catct 
Notes; as for infence, an I fjgnify U. One, an 
V. Five, an X. Ten* an Li Fifty, andva C an* 
Hundred. There were afterward invented tbcfe 
new Chara&ers, i, 5, ia, 50, 100 ; which, io> 
the Language of Arabia (from whence they 
came> are call'd Algorifmi, which Word is com«» 
pounded of AL, the Arabian Particle, and 
£u9,ufc, which fi^nifies Number. 

The Ancients did not write on Leavesdivided 
Md folded into Quartos, &c. but they wrote 
only on one fideotthe Page, quite down to the 
bottom of the fame* to which, for Firmnef* 
lake, and to make it the ftionger, (x) they* 
glew'd a Stick of Cedar* Ivory, or Ebony ; the 
Pummels or Euds whereof were fortkYd with. 
the Ornaments (for Beauty's lake) of GoJd and 
Silver, and fometime* ot Gems* , and precious 
Stones; fothat they wound up their Pages into, 
leveral Rolls, from whence came the. Word r#» 
hm$, a volvcmk* front rolling* up* 

Suetonim obferves, %hn Julius Gtfar lent Let- 
ters to the Senate, not written thwart the Paper, 
as the Confuls and Roman (jr) Generate were; 
,wront to write ; but he folded a Page like one of 
our Books, or fas he fpeaks) he niodel'd his 
Spittles into the Shape ancfc Form of a Mcmoran- 
dw^BooL The poorer fort of People tunvd the 
ether Side ofthe Paper in all* theit Writings. 

Cicero, tells us that be was variously affe&ed 
with the 1 etters of his Tyjo t being Vex d at. the 
£r ft Page, but pleas'd with the next : Ffcr they , 
peit wont 10 (*} Ptmilm the titles of their 

W*fo>> 
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Works, and to rub their Paperwith the (*) Oil 
of Cedar, to prefcrve it from petrify ing r and to 
keep it from Worms, and to give it a fcent, 
and to make it fmell iweet, as Vurtmai informs 
us. in the pth Chap, of his 2d Book of Archi- 
tecture. In which place he; means not that Juice 
of Cedar, which the Latins call Cur urn (from 
whence comes your Cnron Apple) but an £*v 
trail from that Cedar, which grows in Mount 
LibanHs, and refembles ] uniper. Many Authors 
mention it, among whom, Ovid in his Triftibus^ 

Nee Twdtu mmio, nee Cedro chart a notctur. 

And when any one wrote learnedly, this war 
the Encomium] they gave of &ta—Cedr$digna 
bentus-—— i.e. He had done ibmething wor- 
thy of Eternity ; for Things tin&ur'd with the 
Oil or Sap of that Tree, were Proof a gain ft the 
Attacks of Moths and Corruption. 

And here we may obferve that the Ancients 
for the mod part wrote but on one Side of the 
Paper, and feldom on both^ for Pliny tells us, 
in the full Epiltle of his third Book, that his 
Uncle had left an hundred and fixty Commen- 
taries, which were (b) Qpijfographi, L t„ wrote 
on both Sides, and endors'd too ; which it had 
been fuperfluous to have mention 'd, if that way 
of writing had been obferv'd by every one* 
And Juvenal fpeaks of a long- winded Tragedy 
endors'd o'er the Lea£ And Martial tells us* 
that his Book was writ 'on both Sides, which he 
therefore mentions, becaufe 'twas a thing not 
u&& and pra&s'd. And indeed there was feme 
Reafon for that way of writing, for they that 
UiU it, rotTd up the Leaves like a Polme. W c 

night 
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might add fome more, but for brevity fake we 
{hall wave and omit them. 
. Their Superfcriptions on their Letter* wcrealfo 
different from ours, for they mentiow'd a$;well 
-the Namcof the Writer, as they did of the Re- 
ceiver: But our way is much the later,, which 
exprefTes only the Name of the Party to whom 
it is direded. I could mention alio feveral 
other little Matters, but they are of no Moment^ 
er of little Concernment. 

But I cannot omit and pais by in Si J e wee, 
that Cuttom among the Poets of rehear [mg their 
Verfes to their Eriends, that were invited to 
he^r them ; there being icarce a Day in April (as 
Tlihy tells us) without a Repetition, (e) Vitgil 
repeated fome of his Books with fogood a Grace-, 
that fome of his Auditors wiQVd they cotald 
ileal his Mouth. When he came to that Verfe, 

— ... Si qua Fat-a afpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris 

he* fpake fo pathetically, that Marcellus his Mo- 
ther fainted away , and dropt ■ down into a 
Swoon ; but (lie prefented him afterwards with 
ten Sefierces for every Vcrfe. In the 4aft Age, 
Boiardus repeated his Poem at Ferrara, and be- 
cauie it was divided into Sonnets, -which were 
rehears'd in a Tunc, 'twas therefore intituled by 
the Name of Cantos. 

Afmius Pollio is faid to be the firft that in* 
trodue'd this Cuttom, which is now quite laid 
afide. 

They were alfo wont afcer Vintage to begin 
to (tudy about Midnight, as may be gather *d 
from Juvenal. 

M 



Pafl fintmAutumni foeiia dt noftt ftpinm 
- Clamofus Jtwenem Pdter excitat, accipe ctrat. 
• Surge Pmr % vigil* ~ — 

------"'Now "AtituAiri'spaft, ** . " .] 

" The bawling Father, -to his Sop faorting igft^ 
u At Midnight cfies, wake Boy, tafce Paper- 

draw % 

* c (And look you fleep not o'er't) a Cafe in Law. 

The QO M-ME NT4 R T. '* 

.~) ■ 

. Ihe Invention of Letters k much c*>mr6verud 
by Authors. It is commonly fuppbfed they weft? 
fbund out by the Pbcmeians^ which Lucan 
intimates in his third Book, when he thus 
fings. 

Phoshices primi (Pant* ft creditor j aufi 
Manfaram rjidibus vocem Jigndre Figuris. 
c * Phoenicians that (if Fame we dare believe) . 
" To human Speech firtt Cha'ra&crs did give, 

(w) [We may affirm the fame alfo of Number si] 
Concerning Numeral Notes or Chara&ertf, you 
may read Kudaus de Ajfe, where he ihews this 
way of writing (for Brevity fake) by Notes, 
us<i among the Ancient?, to be very uncertain* 
Thele Gharadcrs were far different from thofc^ 
from whence it is clear that many Interpreters, 
have fallen into Errors, by following the cor- 
rupt Copies of thole Librarians that us'd them. 
(x) [Didglew a Stick of Cedar, &c] 
In old Times, a whole Book was written in 
one continud Page, neither did they cut their 
Books into many Leaves, and bind them up as 
we do; but* one entire Page, in which the Book 
written* warworn to be toU'd up upon a 

. Staff, 
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Stiff, or round Piece of Wood, Horn or Bone* 
fefteu'd at the end thereof, in manner as large 
Maps are now a days with**. .Hence it is * 
volvendo, that wccall our Boob Folnmvui, Vo» 
luines. 

This Staff being in the Middle of the Book, 
when roll'd up, was by Similitude cdfed Umbi- 
licus , or the Navel, and was always feften'd at 
the end of the Page; hence, when appty'd to 
a Book, it fifcnifies the End thereof! Moraee 
tells us he brought his Poem ad Umbilictm, i.e. 
to the End ; for the whole Page being unfolded, 
they came to this UmMicns. 

The two Pummels or Ends of this Sta$ which 
tutted out. and appcar'd at each end of the 
volume, they call'd Cornna, which were wont * 
to be tipp'd with Silver or Gok}, or otherwife 
adorn'd. The Title, which was at the begin- 
ning of the Boob, was- term'd From. Heacc 
Ovid to his Book — 

Candida me mgrk Gonna Front* geras* 

£ e. they were beautify 'd and adora'd with 
Gold and Silver* 

(y) As Co Ms and Roman Generals */J,&c] 
When the Roman* Emperors had atchiev'd glo- 
rioufly, the Letters, that were Heralds of their 
Victories and Triumphs, were crownd with 
Laurel, which MareeUinns calls Laureata. Pliny 
was not ignorant of this, when he faid, that 
Laurel, the Mtflenger of Joy and Conqueft, 
was faftcn'd to their Letters and u> the Pikes of 
their Soldiers. 

(*) [Were nont to Vermilion their TklesJ] 
Hence came the Word [Kubrick'] for an In* 
foiptioa or Title, which the Ancients, together 
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with the Heads of their Law?, were wont to 
write with Vermilion, or fome other red Colour 
for more caiy DiftinElion, and for the A fllftancc 
of the Memory ^ or for a more fpeedy Ducovcry 
of their Oblervations and Remarks. Concern- 
ing this tincturing of their Laws with red, we 
read in Juvenal. 

_ Per lege Ruhr as 

Major urn leges 

Read the old' Law Rtibrick. Perhaps Antiquity \ 
might do this, to add- more Grandeur and Ma- 
;efty to their SanSions, which being (as it 
were) in a fcarlet Dye. might fecm to threaten 
# and breathe out lometning that i* tragical and 

bloody. 

(a); With the Oil of Cedar.J 
Cedro digna locutus. This is a Proverbial Speech- 
apply'd to him, whofc florid Orations for Ele- 
gancy of Style, and Solidity of Matter, do 
challenge an Immortality, and deferve to be 
celebrated, and to be embalmed with Fraiics to 
all Pofterity* Horace alludes to it in his Art of 
Poetry. 

— .... Animos drugo y &*c*ra Pecttli< 

Gins Jemel imbneritj JberemusCarmina fingt 

Pojfe tinenda CedrOj.& levi JervandaCnprejfo f 

" When once the cankerd Ruft, 

" And Care of getting thus our Mind hath 

(iairiM, 
u Think we, or hope there can be Verics 

feign'd, 
" In Jujceof Cedar worthy to be fteepM, 
u And in fmootii Gyprefs-Boies to be keepd ? 
*^ -. Heucc 
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Hence it was that the Books- of Nnma latted 
(b long, for this Oil of Cedar, wherewith they 
were imearM, was Proof againftjhe Attach of 
Moths and Air. Numa took care before his Death, 
that thofe Books which were to be buried, 
fliould have a double Preservative, viz* the- 
Juice of Cedar, and Candles made of the fame 
Matter. This juice (calfd CcdriumJ'ywsa Re- 
medy againii inward, and the Candles, a Talif- 
iran, againft outward Putrefa&ion, which might 
proceed from the- Air, in regard that kind of 
Moiliure hath an excellent Faculty, not only of 
qualifying the Malignity of corrupting Caufes* ' 
but of keeping and preitrving things a long time $ ~ 
3S. appear* from the Duration o£ Egyptian Bo-^ 
dies, which beii;g embalmed with it, nave latted* 
and continu'd almoft three thoufand Years. 
(b) Opiftograpba, &c.] 

That is, Paper endorsd, or writ on both Sides, 
from i-m&iV) rttro, backward, or behind, and y&$i, 
firiptura, writing ; for they were wont to write 
but on one Side, by reafbn of the Jhinnefs and 
Padnefs of the Paper, which Would not bear 
Ink, and therefore thofe Books which were 
wrote on both Sides ( it being an Unufual 
thing to do lb) were called Opiftographa, i. e* 
Endorsed. 

And becaufe this way of writing was not ve- 
ry common, it gave Occafion to the Poets of 
Jafhing the Opiftographa, or prolix kind of Com- 
pofures ftuffd with Verbofity, as Juvenal doth 
in his firll Satyr, complaining that fome Poems 
of the Ancients were tedious with Opifiography, 
or endorsd Prolixity. And fodoth Martial jeer 
a certain Picentine, who wire- drew his benum'd. 
Veri'es to a troublefome Length. 

Scribit 
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Scribit in aver fa Picens Epigrammata chart a, 
Et dolet avtrfo qua A faeit tile Deo. i. c. 

" Endors'd Epigrams ri^e Pkentins # 
"Doth write, and grieves bccaufe without 

Divine 
" Inftindfc he makes them - — — 

r From .whence it appears, that the Books of 
the Ancients were only written on one Side, 
^and were calfd Volumes, a volvendo 9 from rol- 
ling up; fo that the outward and Virgin Side, 
cover a the inward, which vn&defiowrd by the 
Pen. And that which was wrote on both Sides, 
was look'd upon as unufual and mean, and 
was condemned to be a Covering. Wherefore, 
Horace prefaging the Fate of his Book, faith, 
that when it begins to be flighted, it will either 
be baniih'd, or become an Opifiographim to co- 
ver Letters. / 

(0 [ Virgrl repeated fome of his Verfes!] 
Servius Grammatics tells U5^ that he repeated 
three of his i&neiis tO'Augttfiw 4 viz,. H, IV, VI. 
which laft he fehearfed lipoo the Account , of 
O&avia. Augurs bis Sitter, ajid the Mother of 
Marceltus y whom AHguftus adopted, who dy'd 
about 1 8 Years of Age. , OSavia being preitnt 
at this Rchearfal, when Virgil came, to thofe 
.Vcrles about the End of the 6th Book, which 
delcribed the Grief and Concern for MarctUfts y 
flic fell into a Swocti, from which, lcarcely re- 
cover^, flic enjoin'd the Poet Silence* and re- 
warded him with ten Scfterces for every Verfc. 
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.SECTION IV. 
Of feveral Rtfes and Habits, Guftonffl 
and Manners nfed among ihc An- 
cients ; but now loft, and quite 
obfolete. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Habits and Garments, of the 

Ancient/* 

Nfanta (<0 wore about tbett 
Necks certain Toys of Gold and 
Silver, call'd Crepundia, a err-- 
panda, from making a crackling 
and a tinckling kind of Noife, 
very diverting to the Babe*. 
Thcfe were-ofcfeveral Sorts, according to every 
Man's Fancy. 

BlautHi (in RkdnttJ • defcribihg the* Play- 
things of a certain Infant, laitb, they were a 
little golden Saord, and a little Axt or Haichet 
of the fame Menl, on which were engravcR-tbe 
Names of the Chilis Parent*. He mentions 
alio iwo \tttk.G4M!tihii ty'd together,. and a ffl- 
Tcr Crane, 

The 
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The Boys were wont to wear, till about 13 
Years old, a Mantle, call'd (0 Alicula Cblamys^ 
ind when paft that Age, they put on the (/) 
Pretext a, which was a kind of Gown, border'd 
about with Purple Silk, and being button'd or 
clafp'd upon the right Shoulder, it cover 'd and 
bid all the left Side. 

They had alfo a golden or Giver Ornament^ 
hanging -from the Neck to the Bread, called 
(g ) Bulla, in the (hape of an Heart, to remind 
thein of the being of fuch a Thing within. them, 
as Macrobins tells in the 6th Chapter of his full 
Book of his Saturnalia. The- Author of this was 
Tarquudus Prifcm, ihe fifth King of the Remans, 
who when he had triumph'd o'er the Sabines^ 
becaufe his Son, though but fourteen Years old, 
bad wounded an Enemy, he commended him 
in a Speech* and rewarded him with the/V*» 
texta and this golden Bulla, which was worn 
afterward by all the Youth. 

When they were fixteen Years old, they laid 
afide the Pratexta % and afluind and put on the 
(b ) Toga virilis , fo call'd, becaufe given to 
Striplings growing towards Mans Eftate; and 
'twas ftyrd Toga , a tegendo, becaufe (as 'twas 
{aid of the Pr^texta) it. cover'd the whole Bod y, 
and was button'd or clafp'd upon the right 
Shoulder, with a Button or Claip of Gold or 
Silver, according to the Quality or Condition of 
the Owner. 

They put on this Gown with very great Ce- 
remony % there being invited to the Solemnity 
their Friends and Relations, and the whole 
Council of the City, and every one prefented 
them with two Denarii, which were xeceiv'd 
and look'd tyxm as a Royal Largetfe, as Pliny 

tells 
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tells us in an Epiftle to Trajan. They were cn- 
tertain'd alfb with a folemn Speech ; and this 
Day of Inveftiture jwas called Tyrocinium, i. e. 
the firft Inauguration or Entrance into Warj 
Tyro denoting a frefli Water Soldier. And there- 
fore Aagbfths defir'd the 12th and 13th Conful- 
fhip to introduce his Sons (Cains and Lucius) 
on the initiating Day. into the publjck Forum, 
to be admitted and lilted there. 

On that Day the Knights prefented them 
with a golden Spear and Buckler, which after 
their Deceafe were hung up in the Senate-houte, 
as Dion relates in his 55th Book. And there- 
tore you may fee them on Coins of Brafs, in 
Gowns, with Shields and Lances, with this In- 
fcription, [C.L. Principum Juventntis Tyroci- 
»/*»*] You may iee the lame on another Coin of 
the Emperour Domitian, whereon is a Gowri 
fupported and upheld with a Brace of Spears, 
adorn'd and inferib'd with this Title [Princeps 
Juvenilis.'] 

Nero himfelf, when he firft put on his Manly 
Gown, being brought a Tyro or Novice into the 
Forum, conferred on the People a noble Largeffe, 
and gave a large Donative to all the Soldiery $ 
and appointing the Praetorian Soldiers to run in 
their Armour, himiclf run among them,- with 
his Shield in his Hand, and afterwards return VI 
his adopted Father Claudius Thanks publickly in 
the Senate; . . 

They commonly wore blue or azure Gowns, 
or of fome other Colour, but never blacl, unlefs ' 
at Funerals, but chiefly white, elpecially when 
they came to the Shews, which Colour alfo the 
Senators wore ; whence it istralfd OrdoCandida- 
tus. A. Gellins tells us that Scipk was clad -in a 

white 
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*£/>* Robe" (which wa % Senatorfcn) when he 
was convented before su Tribunal, or Court cf 
Judicature. . v 

The CO M ME >NTA R r. 

00 ^Infants wore About their Neds."] . 
They were calfd CrejAtacula y from making (as 
wasfaid) a crackling kind of Noife, which was 
pleating to Children, and much conduced to the 
quieting *4fthlm. Martial culls thcmCarrula 
Siftra y Prattling Timbrels. Lib. 14. 

Si quisplorato collo iibi vefrmla pendct, 
Hoc qnatiat teneri garruld Sifira mam, ** 

(r) [Aiicute Chlamydes.] 
That is a (hoi* Gown, as one interprets it by 
MattiaFi Authority, for he calls that Veft- 
ment Alicula, which timber feht him in the 
Winter Seafon in the 83d Epigram of his 12th 
Book. 

— .• Brum* iiebus feriifqut Saturm y 
Mlttebat Umber Aticulam mihi pauper, 
Nunc mittii Alicam, fattus eftenim Dives. 

The Poet taxeth Umber with fordid Cotc- 
toufnefs ; for when, he . was poor^ he lent him 
(he laith) Alictdam , a Garment of a great Price, 
but now he is rich he fends him Alica, a chea- 
per Robe, and of a lefs Value. Martial calls 
that AlicttUj which Umker fent him, a Ihort 
Gow» t in the 14th Epigram of his iodiBook. 

Brevis gelii* mi fa efi T&4 tfmpore Brnma. 

This was a certain kind of Gmn worn by 
Children, and therefore we find Minority often- 

3 times 
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times called Pratextata +s£tas. Twas border 'd 
about with Purple, but different from that 
which the Plebeian us'dj for this was of a more 
< cloudy and dusky Colour, not dy'd with Scar- 
let, but tinftttrd only with the juice of Herbs. 
It blufti'd with Crimfon, as an Emblem of 
Modetty, reminding Youth of that ingenuous 
Virtue. 

(g ) 1/* 8"** b**gtni from the NeeiJ] 
Though our Author laith, that the Son of 
Taraninins Prifcas was the firtt that was prefented 
with this childifh Ornament, yet 'tis common- 
ly reported that fferfilids Son was adorn'd in 
his Infancy with the fame by Romulus^ who, 
when he came to comfort the tavifh'd Sabine*,. 

!>romis'd to confer a noble Largefie upon her In- 
ant that brought forth the nrft Roman Citi- 
zen. 

(A) [Toga Virilk] 
After they had laid afide the Prstexta, and 
fcgan to creep out of their Minority, they then 
affuimi the Manly Gown r becaule then they 
were paft Striplings, being grown to Maturity* 
'When they put on this Garment, they were 
-brought into the Forum or Capitol by their Fa- 
thers or Relation*, and were called Tyroes, and 
the Day of the Solemnity was ftyl'd Tyroci- 
nium. 

There was no certain Time of putting on this 
kind of Garment, if it was worn after Puberty 
it wa*-held fufficicnt. Oftavins Anguins put it 
on at fixteen, Cains Cafar at nineteen rears old ; 
Nero was lcarce Paber when he wore it, that fo 
lie might feem more ripe for Empire, 

CHA*j 
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C H A -P. II. 

Of the Cldffor fcibuia of the Ancients. 

(i)*T*H E Clafp 'wherewith the Ancients fkfWcf 
A their Gowns, is 'alio worth pur Qonfic^- 
ration, as is the Girdle likcWITe, which they 
foinetimes us'd. 

This Bat top or Clafe being fefttti'd upon tht 
Shoulder, let the Gown loofe. upon the Breatt, 
not unlike to ;a Sail fill'd with the Wind; irt 
the extremity of its Margent, on the lower Side 
\ 6f the Clafp, was a Needle of a larger Sjz& 
with a pifcee of golden or brazen Wir^ in tjie 
nature of a Thread, -which was fallen'd in futh 
a manner, that it * might move to and fro, to 
humour the Qotfn in its lyldtion 3 and the fa- 
ther, that the Poirit of the Needle was fatten'd 
in a little Cahal or Notch which w;as made in 
the other, that is the oppofite Side of the 
Clafp. 

It was ma2e chiefly to foften the Gown oh 
the right? Shoulder, and was not fevy'd to the 
Cloth, bat join d two Parts of the Gown togs- 
th&r, aifd that by tying, and not by buckling 
fhent ; and therefore there was a Knot upon the 
Fibula, which they were wdnf to unloolc when 
riky had a mind to be fine, and to boaft their 
Gallantry. Juft fo it ty\J the military (hort 
^Coat, call'd Chlawyi) for when they went to 
fight, they fatten'd- it to their Bread by tbfc. 
Fibula or Clafp, as Plutarch informs us in the 
Lift of Coriolams t and rirgil faith the Tame, 
iyhcri he fings thu$. 
5 ' H ^ 
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Anrea purpuream fubncttit Fibula veflem. 

He doth not fay [transfigit] it peire'd or went 
throbgh itj but [Jubwttit] knits it together, be- 
catiie it ty'd it only with a Knot, as alio they 
did lbmetimes their Belts or Girdles, eipecially 
when they faften'd them to their Quivers fur- 
niilui with Arrows, which Virgil intimates in 
bis 5 th Hook, when he faith, 

. LatQ quam circumpleftuur Auro, 

Ballots & tereti fnltnettu Fibula Gemma. 

In which Words he infinuates that the Girdle 
that bound the Quiver to 'em, was cover'd with 
a gilt Caie, and was frften'd by this Clafp, made 
of a long or an orbicular Gem. And Ovid fings 
thus in the 8th Book of his Metamorpb. 

Rafilis huic fummam mordebat Fibula veflem. 

2. The Nobility and the Rich made it ofGqld 9 
as appears by the afore- mentioned Veries, the 
middle fort of Silver , and the inferiour of all, 
of Prafs; the Soldiers wore filver ones : Aurelian 
was the firft that granted golden ones, as Vopif- 
cus informs us. Emperors had the Needle, yea 
lbmetimes the Clafp it felf of Pearl, and fucfi a 
one was that defchb'd by Virgil, and was fup- 
pofed to be Augu/iusSj in regard 'tis ufual with 
the Poet to deicribe his Robes and his royal 
Habiliments: But this may be better inferr'dj 
from the Law of the EmpcrourLeo, where the. 
Soldiers had Liberty" to ufe thole Qafps or 
Buckle?, which were only precious by Art orl 
jGoJd, and not thoic that were entich'd with 

PcarK 
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Pearls, becaofe thefe were Ornametots proper 
and peculiar to Ewpertrs alone ; and whofoever 
wore them befide?, were fin'd 5500 Crowns of 
our Money. The Generals were wont to pre- 
fent their Soldiers that were flout and valiant, 
befides other Rewards, With thefe golden Clafps 9 ^ 
as Livy reports in feveral Places. There jvas one; 
of Gold found in an ancient SepulchreHpon a 
Gown, which immediately dropt and moul- 
der'd into Duft, But the Metal remained whole 
and inviolable : According to the Pattern of 
that,., was this fafaion'd, which I prefent ta 
your Highnefs, which I befeech you to accept, 
out of your wonted Clemency, not regarding 
fo much the Slendernefs of the Gift, as the Devo- r 
lion of my Mifid wherewith it is offered. 

3. They all wore under their Gowns, zfhort 
land of Coat, like that of our Deacons and Sub- 
Deacons, and which w as formerly us'd by the. 
Greeks and Hebrews, (k) They all wore it, 
except the Senators, who had a Purple Cqat, 
calfd Latfis-CLivns y whole Sides were conjoint- 
with golden Globules, calfd by the Latins ' Latiy 
CUvi, and therefore they, did not tye their Coat. 
with a Girdle. This kind of Garment was a 
Budge of the Senatorial! Order. 

4. They had under their Coats a woollen, 
kind of Garment, i. e. a Waftecoat or Shirt, 
calfd (/) SubucuU. They wore alio Stomachers, 
but in cold Weather moft comitionly woollen 
Shirts, and were iwath'd underneath with Bands, 
calfd Subligacula. Under their Gowns, eipcci- 
ally in pinching Weather, they had a Garment 
call'd (n) Laccrna, which was an embroider 'cl 
Mantle worn by Knights, as Jfidore tells us, and 
which Martial mentions in his 14th Book. 

Hz Am* 
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* Amphitheatres nos commendamur ad ufus, 
Cum tegit algcntes noftr* Lacerna togas. 

In wet Weather, ihftead o£ a Mantle, they 
had a leathern Cloak made of Skins, ^Martial 
tells us in.the afore-cited Place. They wore no 
Steeling*, as you may fee in Statues, and there- 
fore when dufty, they daily wafh'd. Plutarch 
trfls.usthat Gcero wore a long Gown, on pur- 
pofe to hide his Vein- fool n Feet; and Pompcy^ 
lwath'd a little Bunch. upon his Leg, which 
made- one .merrily fay in. a ^Jeftj [That he wore 
that- Diadem on his Feet, which Princes were 
wont to carry on their Heads] There is a Law 
extant in the Codes ofThcodofius, forbidding to 
carry Breeches to Rome. When they were fick, 
they .* wore Linen Stockings, cullender *d , as it 
were, with Holes at bottonijandty'd them with 
Garters (caU'd CruruUs) as is eafily feen in ma- 
ny Marble Statues. 

5. The Infantry or Foot, wore on their Legs 
a certain kind of Harnefs, callU (p) Caliga^ 
:.iom whence they were caird Milites CaligatJ. 
They; had. alfo another kind of Garment, call\l 
Sagm, and Xhlamjs, which they ty'd under 
their Chin 5 but when they went tonght, they 
threw it upon their Shoulders^ and to be more 
fit for Action, they girt.it to them, as you may 
fee in Plutarch, and in ancient Monuments. 
Our Habit is agreeable to that of the Roman In* 
fintry. 

6. The Nobility and Roman Knights wore 
(<f) Shooes of Leather, call'd Per ones, which 
teach'd upto their Knees, and alfo another fort 
refemjblirjg thofe of our Capuchins } only with this 
Difference, theft tyU theirs with a Cord, and 

% they 
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they with a Woollen Rope, or String, as- may be 
feen in many Marble Statues. The Senators 
few'd the Pidture of the Moon made o£ Ptirple 
to their Shooes, which- Shooe6 they calfd Mallei. 
Plutarch tells us the Reafon of this was to re- 
mind them of the Viciffitude of fickle Fortune, 
which is lbmetimes clear , and fometimes cloudy , 
now in the full, and anon in the w<&* Some 
give this Reafon, becaUfe a Crefcerit* or Half- 
Mdbn referable* a Roma* C, which frgfiifies an 
Hundred ; intimating thereby, that the Number 
of the. Sena tors were at firft a full Hundred»and 
no more. Dio tells us that Senators went bare* 
foot s without any Shooes, except only when they 
met in publick-; and if fo, then much more 
may we conclude that others did fo : Of which 
therefore we have the lefs reafon to doubt, in 
regard it appears that our (r) Blejfid Saviour 
went without Shooes the greateft part of his 
Life; and therefore when he entered the Houfe 
oiSinjon the Leper, Mary Magdalen waflh'd his 
Fete with her Tears', and wipd them with the- 
Hairs of herHead. Sirfton negle&cd this Cere- 
mony of waftwng us'd towards Strangers, who,' 
becaule un[hod, ' did therefore more need thii 
civil Ufage. 

The Grecians wore a Mantle, which was a 
kind of a Cloak, but without a Collar; and the 
Hebrews alio wore one which was fquare at 
Top, asyounnay read in Ifaiah, and in othet 
Places of Holy Scripture. Lattantius Firmanus 
avcrrs, that our Saviour's* Garment divided b^y 
the Soldiers, was n6 other but a Mantle ; but 
the feamlefs Coat (which is laid to be feen at 
FriuickforO was entire to him to whom it fell 
by Lou 
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CO Here arifeth a great Que/tion, whether the 
Ancients wore any covering upon their Heads or 
not, in regard we cannot find they did, either 
from their Coins or Statues: That they wore 
not a Cap like half an Egg- (hell, is clear from 
their Medals 5 for this Cap was only given to 
Freemen, as a Token of their Manumiffion. Be- 
tides, Suetonius tells us, that Julius Cafar per- 
ceiving his Baldmfs to be liable to Flouts, was 
wont to pull his thin Locks from his Crown ; 
and that when he could not this way hide his 
Infirmity, he was wont to wear a Crown of 
Laurel, which had been altogether needlefs^ if 
covering of the Head had been then in ufe. 

On the other fide, the famcHiftorian informs 
up, that Aiiguftiu not being able to ensure the 
Winter Sun, was wont never to go abroad with- 
out a Hat. And Plutarch writes, that when 
Draco publifh'd his fevere Laws, which* made 
Herbftealing Capital, the People was fo enraged 
and incenfed againlt him, that they threw their 
Coats and their /ft;/ at him, and ran away. We 
may add to this, that Hats were ns'd againrt the 
Heat of the Sun. And the fame Author af- 
firms,- that Sylla never rofe up, or uncover d his 
Head, but when Pompey approach'd hiin. And 
Varro adds further," that it was ordcr'd accord- 
ing to an ancient Cuttom, that every one fliouid 
be uncover d at the Approach of a Magiflrate,. 
and that more for Healthy than Refped or Ce- 
remony. 

I do not undertake to decide this Contro- 

>'erfy, but leave the Point to be determin'd by 

.others. But 'tis clear and evident, that the 

fcapcalfd Biretum, was in Fafliion in the Year 

1 170 5 it was black and conical like a Pyramid. ■ 

For 
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For Nicetas tells us in the Life of Alexins C 
tons, that when Andromcm Cmneyus was 1 
Emperor, bis black and pyramidal Cap (w 
he had) being taken away, there Yi&foijted 
on his Head in the room of it, a red, or a i 
of a Purple Mitre. And afterward, being 
pos'd from his Empire, he reaflum'd his fori 
Covering, which he calTd Barbaricum. A 
the fame Author relates, that when Baldwin a. 
Richard, the Generals of the Latin Army, we 
taken and brought to IJaac Angelas, Empen 
of Constantinople^ they toot off their Caps (Biretu 
and made their Honours to the Emperor ; ye& 
Emperors themfelves (as we have faid) wq< 
wont to cover their Heads. 

The Romans were all (0 /haven, and wore 
their Hair two Fingers long, and curl'd up into 
Rings, till the Time of Adrian, who was the 
firft that wore his Beard fo long, that it might 
be tuck'd undeV his Chin. Others imitated 
him afterwards, as Dio reports. And therefore 
all the Emperors were (haven till Adriaq^byt 
the reft wore Beards. 

In Times of mourning, they fuffcr'd their 
Beards and their Hair to grow to a Length. Liyj 
tells us , thit when Manlitis Capitolims was 
thrown into Prilbn, a great part of the Commo- 
naky chang'd their Cloath?, and -wore long 
Beards, and longer Hair ; and lo .did Scivio 
4jric^nt4s .(as G cli'ius tells u?) when impeach d, 
either did he put off his white Gown. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(i) [The Clafp wherewith the Ancients, &c J 
Very great and frequent was the ufe of this 
ifp, which was a Thing extreamly ncceffiry, 

H 4. and 
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arid *rorn ttt length taja moft exorbitant Luxu- 
ry. For formerly the Triktnet only in the Jf^ 
nUn Legions were allowed to wear golden Clafps, 
die common Stivers having their Belts and ' 
other Accoutrements* onty adorn'd with. Silver. 
Afterward, through Corruption of Manners, 
by Excefs and Luxury/ Julius Cofar, after a 
[feat V\£orf 3 'affc&e& l&ch Gallantry and 
•priteenefs in his Men, that *he would hare 
thetrv adotp'd with Silver and/ Gold, and to 
fhinc and glitter in rolilh'cL Armour ; yea, he 
indulged them* tnp^ibcrfy'cf all lalcivious 
Pomp, boatting their Colour even amidft the 
Softnefs of Perfumes and Ointment si Aureliin 
and Leo the Emperors, firft favow'd the Soldiers . 
with the golden Clafp. 

fibula lometimes ngnifyM a Pair of Breechet, 
worn by Youth to cover tneir Nakednefs, when 
cxercis'd in the Field in Feats of Activity 5 and 
they that wore them were called CinUuti by . 
Ovid) and SucclnRi by Pap. Statins. Though in- 
deed it was not To much-us'd to hide thci* % 
Shame, as to cool the Heats of rampant Vemry % * 
left Comedians and Muficians, too much ad- ' 
cH&ed'to thofe kinds of Pteafures, .fhould con- 
trail an Hoarlenefs from their imutty Enjoy- 
ments 5 and left their Sensuality fhould ' Ipoit-".*. 
their Mufick, and too much of theCwif4»iKould 
injure the Syren. Wherefore iaith Martial in 
one of his Epigrams in the 14th Book $ What 
Good doth this Fibula do? It makes them only 
gommit at greater Expence, for Wantonnefs will 
purchafe an Embrace at an higher Price froin , 
JfidUrs and Players. 
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(iy\They all wore it' except tie Senators, &c] 
The Senators wore a fort of Coat made com- 
monly of white Cloth, but ptrfki over, and 
embroidcr'd with Studs of Purple, iir manner of 
bf&ad' Nail Heads, from whence it was carlTd 
Lsti-Ctdvia, or Latm CUvm • and the Peffdng 
wearing this Coat, were (as wefaid) Senators, 
and were call'd LatlQavil There wap anothes 
fort belonging to Roman Knights, and it differ'd 
in making from the firft only in this, that the 
Purple Studs ofc-enibroider'd Works of this, 
wore not fo broad as the- former, whence the 
Gfat was caird Angufii-Qavia^x Arigu$#f-Cta~ 
v$Uj and the Perfons wearing it wcrccaU'd An* 

(I) [CalVA Subucula, &c] 
Soothe inward Garment wascall'd, and'tvas ■ 
commohly meaner than what was worn out- 
wardly, which generally was fpruce and neat : 
wherefore Horace oppofeth (by way of Antithefis) 
thcone to the other, ftyting the latter [Pexam] . 
trim and fine, the former [Tr"***l thread- bare 
and tatter'd. 

— — — Si forte Subucula Pexaj r 

Tritajubefi Tunic* - 

— — .- " If thou doft wfcar - 

" Uridor 4hy tiappy Tuhick a thread-bar* 

* And ragged Garment — ~— 

(m) Stomachers, &c] 
Call'd Capitia, quia Peftus capiunfi, i.e. cover 
and embrace the Breaft. They were won* to 
fwathe their Bofoms, which Swathing did not 
only ferve to reftrain and -check within Bounds 
the foft Swellings of Virgin-Paps, as* Martial 

H5 . fafcU 1 
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(Fafcia, crefcmes Domin* compefce papittas)} 

but chaften'd and corre&ed the fuperfluous Big- 
riefs and Luxtiriancy of extravagant Shoulders. 
Thofe Girdings and Bindings re&lfy'd the Irre- 
gularities and Deformities of their Bodies. 
00 \Caltd Lacerna, &c.\ 

Some tranflate it a CW, others will have it 
to be a little kind of Hood, worn as a Fence 
againft Rain and the Weather. It was made 
fb, that either Side might be worn outward, and 
at firft it was only put on in War $ io that Ldr 
cernati flood in oppofition to Togatu Afterward 
we may conjecture it was madd longer, after the 
feianner of a Cloak, for it was divers times Woro: 
wpon their Coats inttead of Gowns. 

(o) [In rainy Weather a leathern Cloak made of 
Pelts, or Skins, &c] 

Femla, quafi penduld, we may englifli it an 
feanging Clo3k ; Martial calls it Swrlea, for the 
Ancients fly I'd (Ptllis, a Skin or Hide) Scortum^ 
and from thole kind of Pelis, Hailots were 
term'd Scorta, Pelles ; either becaufe (as fome 
think) they us'd them for their Beds, or (as 
others) nt Pellicula jubiganiur ; fo that Scortum 
fcortettm, is taken in Apuleius for an old Whcre y 
wrinkled and fhrivel'd like a Pelt or Hide. 

' (p) [CW^Galigae, cfr.] 
Thefe kind of Things were ttudded with 
Nails, and were the only Shooes peculiar to 
the common and inferiour Soldiers j and becaufe 
Caius Cajar, Tiberius his Succeflor, was bred up,, 
and converge! daily with the Gregarian Soldiers. 
From thefe kind of Shooes (which to ingratiate 
kiruelt with the Vulgar he commonly us*d) he 
had his Name Cahgnla. Hepce we.read oiCalir 

g*ta 
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gats mUitia t and of Cdigati militcs, £ox private 
and common Soldiers. DifcinRi, ungirt, dlflo- 
lute, are looked upon as flothful, cowardly, un- 
fit for War; but Pracintti, well girt, and- well 
appointed, are fuppos'd to be ftrong and toura- 
gious ; wherefore Juvenal puts Odigatum for a, 
bold and vdunt Warriour. 

Adjutor gelidos veniam caligatus in agros. , 

i.e. Velut andax miles $ like a ftout and.rcfoluta 
Soldier. 

(q) [They wore Shooes.] 
There were two forts of Shooes. r. Solea ? 
which was the Sole of the Shooe, call'd Crepidtt- 
Ja, and in Cicero's Time, Gallic a ; 'twas ty'd on 
the bottom of the Foot with a leathern Strap, 
aixl fo was .worn in Read of Shooes. 2. Calcei, 
of which rhere were divers Sorts, to diliinguiih 
the Roman People, which (omitting the variety 
of Colours) we may reduce to five Heads, all 
made half up the Leg, like Turkilh Shooes, and 
were either lae'd dole, as many of our Boots 
are now a days, or elle claip'd WnXiTaches or 
Halps: and they are thefe following, viz,, 
i. Mullet, from the FilTi Mullus> being like it 
in Colour. They were alio call'd Calcei 
Lunati, tram their Chips, which were made 
in faihion like aj) Hair-Moon, which Cres- 
cent rdembling a Rm*n C, fignify'd an 
Hundred, intimating thereby that the num- 
ber of Senators (they being only permitted 
to wear that kind Oi Shooe) wer-e at firlt a 
full Hundred, and no more. Sonic are of 
Opinion that tiny wore this Moon-CUjp, to- 
remind them that the Honour they had 

at- 
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attain'd to, was as mutable and variable 
as that changeable Body. 

2. Uncinatl, fqch as were worn by the com- 
mon Soldiers ; they are fuppofed to be the 
fame with the Caligd, from Yih&w&JOaliguU 
the Emperor had his Name. 

3. Perones, which (as we may conje&ure) 
were lae'd up the Leg, and were without 
Half-Moon Clafps, being calfd Calcei pari 
(qnprntm ex puro Corio fattij '• *• made of 
pure Hide, which all other Romans wore 
with this Nbte of Diftintfion 5 that the 
Shooes of xhfi, Magifirates were befet with. 
precious Stones, but the private Men's were 
nor. 

4. €o$burms % which, wa? a Shooe worn by. 
Trarvduns, reaching uptfclf the Leg, Jike [ 
Buskin*., 

5. Socm, which- was anhjghShooe wore by 
Qtmcedians- reaching up to the Ankle, which 
were fuch as Ploughmen wo*c to fecure 
their Feet. 

(rl lQ*r Saviour went without Shooes.] < 
He. commanded Ujuc. : Qifciples to do the like; 
which ^4w^w interprets after this manner, 
viz*. That their Feet, ready .and iwift to declare 
the Eternity of ,a bkfied-Life, (hould be free 
fiom all Jofeeu or Emblem of Mortality- Mofis 
was fhodat his Departure from.igj'pr, but at 
bis Afcenfi&p. to the Mount, to attend there 
on Divine Myilqics, he was commanded to 
l^ofin the La tchet oL Jus .Shooes, becaufe the 
Place he flood on was holy Ground,, u e to 
catt away the Signs and Indications of \Morta- 
li*y> which (as Pterins tells u$) is jQgnify'd by. 

CO Uto*- 
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(/) {Whether the Ancients wore anj thing upon 
their Heads or not*"] 

That they wore a certain Ca$ calfd Biretum, 
we have fome reafon to deny, v fcrihejr>. were 
either bare-headed, or elfe covet'dr them .wkh 
fome kind of Garment 5 wherefore no Caps are 
tobc feen either in their Statues ox their Medals, 
neither doth Homer mention ,eithcr % He* or Cap : 
So that the Fafhion of bare Hw4 fetms. to be 
derived from Greece, where the covering of the 
Head was not at all in ufe. But to return to 
the Romans * Suetonius, reports that Julw^Cafar 
was fo much concern'd at his hold Pac^ that he 
took nothing more kindly from the Senate, than 
the Privilege of wearing a Crown of Laurel \ 
which there had been no need of, if Caps had 
been, in one. , 

But here, we tnu|l dlflingi^Uh betwixt Times 
and Men? both which bad the P*erogatirc of 
covcr'd Heads. 

i. By Times, we are to under (fond (accord* 
ing to Up fins) facred Rites or Sacrifices, Sports 
or Games, Peregrinations and Warfare, Satur- 
nalia, andthc like*, u A* rfor Kites and Sacri- 
fices, they were always perform d with covered 
Heads • whence the Flmeii VUiis (the Chief 
Prieft) feems to have bis Najpe, . Flamines,qu*fi 
Filamines, becaufe his Head wa$ covtr'd,- and 
encircled with a woollen Filkk The Pagan 
Prkfts had. a Cap upon their Heads, which 
whoa- they co«J<L not endure for Heat, they 
bound them with a woollen Filament, and 
were calfd Flamines. quafi Pfl+amincs, from their 
Caps, or quaft Filamims, from that Hi Jet or 
Flammeum, which is a remarkable kind of cove- 
ring* 2., At Sports and G/wtfaUe their Heads 

wer$ 
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were cover'd ; efpecially in thofe that were m 
honour of Saturn, Caps were allowed, as a 
Token and Sign of their Manumiflion and Li- 
berty. 3. And fo they were likewife in their 
Pilgrimages and Travels; and that with Hats, 
which were margin d with Brims, as a commo- 
dious Shelter, and an excellent Pcni-boujeagxmR. 
the Sun and Weather. Plantus delcribing a 
Soldier in his March, faith, he had a Chlamys, a 
Mach&ra, (a Sword) and Petafuns, an Hat. Aiyi 
fo Auguftus is faid never to take the Air without 
an Hat at Home; which Expreflion at Home) 
is fomewhat emphatical , as if -it was a new 
thing to go covered any where elfe but on the 
Road. 4. and laftly, In Wars alfo (^Vegetim 
tells us) the Soldiers wore leathern Caps, which 
they calfd Parmonicu 

2. As for Men. 1. Servants mgde free, (hav'd 
their Heads, and put on Caps, as a Token o: 
their Liberty* 2. The Sick were alio excused 
from the Ceremony of a bare /Head, who there- 
fore for their Health were allow'd to wear Caps. 
Thus Ovid intruding life Lover how to feign 
an Tllneis, among other Symptoms bids him 
wear a Cap. So that you lee that all Peribns 
whatever,, except the afore- mentioned, went bare 
and uncovered. 

Wc do not much value the Authority of Pliny 
and Plutarch, of Salul) and Sanaa, and fevcral 
others, who tell us that Men put off their Hats 
to Perlous of Worth and. Honour, in token of 
Reipect they paid to them; for that covering 
mult either be underliood of thole that are wont 
to be covered, as Soldkrs with their Helmets, 
and Priejls with their Veils, Servants with their 
Caps, and all Men with their Hats in Rain, or 

au 
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an Umbrella againft the Heat of the Sun ; or elfe 
the covering or uncovering of the Head, is not 
to be meant fo much of a Cap, as of a Piece of 
their Gown, which they laid upon their Heads 
againft Heat or the Wind, and thre.w it off 
upon occafion, as often as they met any Perfon 
of Honour. 

(f) [The Romans were Jhaven, and wore long 
Hair, &c] 

Concerning the Beard and Hair, you may 
read the Gleanings or Colle&ions of Philip Came- 
rarittSj out of the feveral Fields of various Hi* 
ftory. Twas a Cuftom among the Romans, both 
Princes and Citizens, to /have their Chins, 
which Falliion continu'd till the Time of Adrian 
(who was the full th.it wore a long Beird) unl 
lels upon an occafion either of Grief or Guilt. 

CHAR III. 

Of the Habit of Emperors* 

(»)T H E Rowan Emperors wore 4 certain Jrind 
-*• of a Garment call'd Paragauda, or PaU 
rnata, which was a Purple Gown embroider'd. 
with Gold and Margajite?. There wereufuaily;- 
both their own, and the Pictures o^ their An- 
ccllry inferted into it* as Anfonins tells us in his 
Panegyrick to Gratian, where he mentions this 
Palmata,. or Palmembroider'd Gown,, into, 
which was wrought the Pidture of Cnnjtantiiu. 

This was alio" the Robe of. thole that tri- 
umphed : lor Plutarch writes, thai Paulas tAZmi- 
lift* perforin'd that Solemnity, in iuch a Vell- 
went. In a Book ofthe Dignity oj the Roman 
Empire, on the Eufigns of thole Soldi tit call'd 
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Happy VdUntiaUnSy is to be feen an Emperor in 
a Purple Garment, reaching down to the middle 
Leg, with Gloves on his Hands ; and as fax as 
can be difcern'd, that Pi&ur? reprcfented Vakn- 
tinian the Emperor. . 

They wore gilt Swords in Ivwf S&bbards^ 
as it appears from feyeral Verfes in Plrgil. 

Utantro ftmul exult enfem 

Auratum y mira quern fecer at arte Ljcaon 
Gnojfius 9 atq^babihm vagina aptarat Ehurna. . 

And in the beginning ofthe ejerenth Bookthc , 
fame Poet fings thus. 

..*... Enfem colh fufpendit Ebttrnum. * - 

Oa the middle of the Scabbard they fiz'd Stars 
of Jafper, as the fame Author (hews in his 4tfa( 
Bopk. 

IB fleilatus Idjpid* ]*lv* v . 

Enfiserat—-— 

(xx) Emprefles^alfo wore the fame Garment^ 
for Maro defcribirtg LivU her Garment, call sit 



- PaUam /gnirasttyue rigentein. 



Women wore the Jbga and Pallium, and #vcs 
them a long Garment calfd P*H*. 

But to return to Emperors ; they of Conftdntk 
nopU wore Purple Shapes, as Ntcetas tells us in 
the Life of Alexius Comnenus, where he faith, 
that AndronictuCmnenus,. when infialfd into 
the Imperial Dignity, wasplac'd on a gilded 
Throng (ufual for Emperors) and had i Purple 
Cap on, .which, when he was depQfcd, Ijc laid 
afide together, with his Purple Shooes. 

The Grecian Empaors wore a Purple Ma&tt 

ttud 
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ftudded with Jewels, fuchas wafths Helmet pf 
Fjjdentinian the Emperor, as Ajnmtanm > MarcelUnus 
writes. Zonaras* tells lis in the Life of Jufii- 
nifMi that it was£uftomary for thplc that ap- 
proached the Emperor and the Emprefs, to pay . 
their Homage by Proftration on the Ground ; 
and that this was done by Gclimero, King of the 
Goth?, when he wis brought by Beliz*ariw his . 
General, who by a Conqueti p ej . tfeat ,j?€Qpl.e, 
recover'd a great part of Italy. 

(»)" Trabea was a Gown made wholly of Pur- 
ple, which was worn by Confuls. Pretext* was 
the Garment of Proconfuls and Praetors : But of 
this we fpake before, and therefore (hall wave 
an impertinent Repetition. But now, all theft 
Vt$mtnts % together with the Magiftfftu ;, arc 
quite out ofuoorsl 

The CO MMENTARr. 

00 [Paragauda or Palmata, &c!] 
Karaganda is fo calTd, either becaufe 'tis the* 
Grace or Oiuasaent, and (as it wcre)~£h& (?**- 
rf/*w, or Joy, or Feftivity of a Garment; or be- . 
caufe quafi-rrei&i Caudam, near the Skirt, Extrc- ,. 
niity, or Borders of a Robe, The Veftipent 
ftyKd Palmata was a triumphal Garment, inter* , 
wpven with Palm and Threads of Gold. Palm. r 
was an Emtycqi of Vi&ory, becaufe Conqueft \ 
(like that) flirinks and yields to no Prciiures 
whatever,, but ftoutly bears tap againll all Ho- 
ftility. That thefe Paragauda were filken Vel- 
turcs wrought with Gold, and to be worn by 
none but by Princes and their Families, is clear 
and manifeft. Vo^xJchs write?, that Aurdian the 
Emperor was the firft that gave them to the 
Soldiers, whereas before they wore (trait Purple 

ones ; \ 
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ones; and thefe Paragattdit, according to the 
Number of ihe golden Threads, were call-d Afo- 
nolorcs, Dilores, Trilores, &c. even to Penta- 

lores. 

(»■■) [Trabca, &c] 

This was of three forts* the firft woven all of 
Purple, which was cpnlecrated to the Gods ; 
the fecond was Purple woven upon white, and 
this was only for Kings and Confute 5 the third 
was Scarlet woven upon Pvrple, and this pecu- 
liar to the -Agwronly, and therefore 'twas call'd 
Trabci AxvmyaIUi the fecond was call'd RtgUt^ 
and the third Confecrata. 

(x) [Call'd Palla/J 

According to Varro it is fo ftyl'd, quia palam 
& fcris cxtai, and reaches quite down to the very 
Ground. Pirgil intimates that it was very long, 
when he fings thus in the 1 ith of his *Aw\is* 

— — Pro crinali auro, pro I ong* tegmine PalU ; 
Tigridis exnvia per dorfum a vert ice pendent. 

Hence Men of Mufick (which fome call Pid- 
lers) are fafd (trahe're PallamJ by the afore-cited 
Author, who have in their Rear aMong Train 
fweeping the Ground after them. And though 
this kind of Garment was fometimes u»d by 
thefe Men of Mirth, yet Nonius tells us that it 
was proper to Women, and was worn by the 
inort yertuous and modeft of the Sex. Some de- 
rive it hn$ tS 7ii\KHv % i. e. from the Motion of 
its lowfr Parts, or becaufe 'tis curl'd up in 
Plaits or Folds fparkling with jewels. Ulphn 
alfo reckons it among Female Habiliments. 
(xx) [Empreffis alfo mre the fame Garment 9 &c.'} 
For the Wife fhines with her Husbands 
Luftre, and the Honozr of the latter refle<9ts an 

Eiteem 
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Eftccm and a Dignity upon the former. For fincc 
they are two in one F kill, and Sharer? in Ri*ht 
both divine and humane, the Law thought it 
incongruous for one to increaie, and the other 
to wane ; for the Man to be vertical iiv the 
highert Point of Eminency, and the Woman t«* 
decline, and not rival him in the fame Pitch of 
Glory, efpecially fince nothing can be more 
proper than for a marry'd Pair to partake alike 
of the Contingencies that may happen, be their 
State an adverfe or a prosperous Fortune. 

Zj 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Manner of fainting Emperors. 

0)TTHEY that faluted Emperors kifs'd not 
■*• their Knees, as the Cufloui is now a 
diys, no, nor their Hands neither; but they 
.kneel'd and touch'd their Purple Garment, and 
therefore they were faid to adore it. lis uiual 
with (bme, even at this Time, to kifs their 
Garments whom they honour andefteem. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(y) Saluting with the Ancients was the fame 
with adoring, which is properly ad ora movere, 
to move towards the Mouth. And this was ob- 
fervedi in the woi fhipping of the Gods ; for 
many (landing at a distance, and (earing to 
toucn the facred Deities with their profane 
Mouths, did reach forth their Hands, and then 
clap'd them to their Lips, and fo kifs'd, 'em. 

And ib they that faluted a Prince were faid 
to adore his ikcred Purple, becauie as foon as 

ever 
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ever, they . had touched his Pgrplc Rpbe, th 
put their -Hands to their Mouths, and kii/d e 
And hence (I fuppofe) is the Cuftom of fal 
ting with a Kifs. But though this Ceremo 
of Ofculation was efteem'd fuch an Honour, 
tfcut none but Dome {ticks and Guardians 
Priofes in (aiming their Vice- Roys, were ft 
fer'd to ufeit ^ yet in the Reign »Tikrim m$ tl 
Ufage was fo frequent, tb*t it waf forbidd 
by a Law. 

Befides, from that ancient Rite of -adowi 
'tis probable that the Cuttom of a Paifer-m 
(of kiffing the Hand) fo ufual in Italy, c 
fpring and proceed. Nay, this Mode of kifli 
was not only copfiad to that Part or Memb 
but through the Pri4t and Infoknce of Dign 
and Grandeur, it defcended to the Knees ; y 
floop'd fo low as the very Feet too. Diou 
us, that Pomponitts Secnndus, when he wasO 
fqj, and fitting pietty near the Feet of Callg* 
cring'd down fo low? as to kite them^ a 
Seneca informs us^ that C. Cafar ftretcbUx 
his right Foot to be kifs'd by Pom'pej^^ 

chap, r. 

Of, a Diadem. 

CO A DtaJet*ws$ a Jittle Cap,, like one -A 
fr of an Hand-Ball of the bigger Si 
which being put upon the Head, was bou 
about with a white Swathe. Both Kings a 
Emperors wore them for Ornaments, our Crovi 
oi) our Coins do not a little refemble them; t 
hq\8[ Diadems are quite laid afidc. 

Em 
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Emperors ty'd their Belts with a Jewel (which 
Belt it felf was adorn d with Gems) as we find 
that Charinus did, who wore Pearls even in his 
Shooes. Maxim in the younger wore a Breaft- 
plateof Gold and " Silver, which was fir ft us'd 
by the Ptolomys. And (as Gapitdinw informs us) 
he made golden and Giver Swords and Helmets, 
ftudded and enrich'd with precious Stones, and 
fo did GaUiems the fame, tierodian tells -us in 
his 5th Book, that Macrims was the firft Empe- 
ror that wore any of thefe Belts adorn'd with 
Gold or Pearl ; and in his 8th he iaith, that 
fire i together -with Rods of Laurel, were car- 
rytt before -Emperors by tali Men of a large 
'Proportion. 

• The CO M ME N^T-TiRY. 

(*) [Diadems] 
'Tis caird by Sum as. Regale Geftamentum, the 
Invention of which Pliny alcribes to Bacchus. 

The Word is deriv'd from a#*<# , circumligo^ 
to bind about 5 for it was a white Cinfture, 
encircling 4hc Heads both of Kings and Qyeens, 

(a) [Fafccs.] 
The Enfigns of Magiftraey, wfcre a Qundle or 
a Faggot of Birchen Rods, together with an Ax 
wrapt up in the midft of them. The Rods in 
"Latin were calld Fafces, and the Ax Securir. 
The Reafon of carrying both thefe before Au- 
thority, was to fignify the Difference of Punish- 
ments that belong'd to Offenders, the one noto- 
rious and the other petty Malefactors. And 
the Reafon why they were wrapt up together, 
was not only tneir Portablenefs 9 and Facility of 
being born, but the appealing the Anger of 

the 
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the incensM Magiftrate, that it might be 
fomciviut aflWag'd in the Time of their un- 
binding. 



CHAR VL 

Of Horfis. 

'T H E Horfes of the Ancients were more fplea- 
-"■ diJly lurnejsd than ours are now a days; 
for though they had no Saddles nor Stirrups, yet 
they cover'd them with Tapejlry, Purple and 
Geld, interwoven and wrought with divers 
Colour?, according to that Diftich in the ia- 
lpix'd t'trgil. 

In,1ra!o ojfro alipides, piBtfquc Tapctis, 
Aurca pi chrtbas demjfa monilia pendent* 
" The Steeds caparifonM with Purple ttandj 
" With golden Trappings, glorious to behold, 
<r And champ betwixt their Teeth the foaming 
Gold. 

Where he faith befides Tapeftry, that they 
had Monilijy as Roles, little Bells, and feveral 
other Ornaments made of Gold. And that 
was the Equipage of Atigtiflsu, which he there 
deicribes, though he applies it to the HOrles of 
King Lutinus, which it is well if at that Time 
they were cloathM with Leather. 

They had alfo Trappings, which were little 
Buckles, or golden Kofis, which adorn'd both 
the Forehead and other Parts of their Horfes; 
and they were lo hard.ome and becoming, that 
they are put by a Figure for elegant Orations, 

wlnclj 
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vhich are frequently termed Phalerate. The 
hu of their Bridles were for the iNoft part of 
Sold, as Virgil intimates in his 7th Book. 

. — Fulvttm mandant fib dentibus auram. 
« Do champ on Bits of Gold. 

He fpeaks of (&) Bridles, and of thefe Eqne- 
{trian Ornaments in this following Vexle in the 
8th Bock. 

Franaque Una meus qua nunc habet aurea Pallas. 
" Two golden Bridles which my Pallas hath. 

1 cannot omit the Mules of Poppaa, Nero's 
moft beloved Wife, which were girt with Sur- 
cingles ©f pure Gold, nor her delicate Steeds (/), 
which were flbod, faith Xiphiiin y with the fame 
Metal. 

The COMMENTARY 

(t) [Bridles, &c] . 
Bccaufe our Author makes mention of Bridles 9 
the curious^leader may lee them deicrib'd, and 
all their Parts in Rhodogmns his Antiquities. As 
for the Ornaments of their Bridles, their Luxury 
therein muli be very notorious: For A. Gellias 
mentions a > Brigade of Horle very fplendid in 
its Equipage, as Bridles, Trappings, and other 
Accoutrements. And in buying of Horfes, 
&ith Apuleiw, we. do not regard their Furni- 

Jure and Harnefs, the Gold and Silver, the 
ewels and Pearl? of their wealthy Crells. 

The Steed of Honorius is deicrib'd by CI an di an 
in the following Furniture. 

Tur± 
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TurbanturPhalera, fpumofis morfibw aurum 
Fumat 5 anhdames exfudant fanguine Gemma. 

And again, thus he 1 draws him in v smottib 

-Place. 

_. — Crine fupirhtrs y , _ 

EreBo virides fpumis perjunde fwaragdos* 
Luxurient tumid* gemmata monitia coUo y 
Nobilif aurdtos jam purpura vefliatarmds. 

Their tExcefs and Extravagancy was fo greil 
in this kind, that it was ena&ed by Law, that 
' no private Perlen (hould ufurp the Gallantry. $c- 
culiar only tcTVrinces and Emperors. „ 

* ' \c)(skdmthGoU^> " " - ; 

• • -, 

Suetomtd Xtttiixi in the^ife of Nero, that*!f>c 
'Shooes of his Mules were all'dreilvfr. 



^ 



C H A 7 P. VII. .- 
Of the Tz&add. 

THE Tjjiudo W Animal we are l^eakl^ar 
now, is not that kind of Tortoife whidh is 
commonly known, but a certain fort of Snaie, 
white and fmall, and casd with a SheTl^bf the 
fame Colour; and jbining (as it were7 like a 
fparkling Margarite. Twas coimridnJy found' 
in by did, or Arabia. ■ • *"" j 

(rf) They were w6nt to cut Ihem into certain 
Slivers, and to cover 'their Tables or Beds with 

them! 
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them, as with 'Olive- Wood and Ivory. This 
Creature is not to be iieen now a days, only 
the Ea(t- India Merchants would make us believ* 
that they fometimes meet wkh ir. 

The CO M ME NT A R t. 

(d) [They were wont to cut themj\ 
Carvilins Pollio was the firft that Bic'd thein^ 
Snd covcr'd Beds and Cabinets with them, aa 
Winy tells" us in die iith.Cbaptd of his 33d 
Book. Seneca defcribes the way of adorning 
with them, in the 7th and pth Book de.Bene- 
fciis. [/ favp (faith ne) "Shells varioifiy wrought 
Tiith nice Curiofity, and purchased at great Rates^ 
whftfe ple'afing Diver •Jity was coltyrd- into a Re- 
femblance of true and real ones } 83$. J They were 
found of tha£ Bignefs near the Ifle Mauris 
ci*, that ten Mfn migltt have feafledin one of 
•them. I promise you a pretty fort of Dining* 
Ro6m, and if^ilfe* Dijhes were as rare a& the 
Place they eat ttem in, Til affure you 'twas a. 
-ttfange and a wonderful Entertainment. Therfc 
^ leveral forts of Shells that have treated 
1 "Guefts,. but we never knew of any that could 
hotd them before. Believe me, to be^t once the 
Binquet and the Houfe too, is an high Com- 
mendation of the Thing we are fpeaking 06 
flcroaldus ttlls u*<, that thole Teftudos the Chelono- 
phagi fed on, were lb vait and grctit, that they 
cover'd their Houfes with lbtne, and fail'd in 
others as we do iii Boats. . 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of Silver Furniture. . 



( 



T H E Ancients had ftlver Houftiold-ftuff 
-^ as well as we, but far more rich and 
differing from ours in this refped, that they 
engrav'd their Arms, and the famous Exploits 
of their Anceftry upon them, as Pirgil informs 
us in the firft of his esEneids, where he faith, 
that the Veffels of Dido were all of Silver, by 
which he meant the Furniture of Augujlw. 

Ingens Argentum menfis, ctlataqae in anro 
Fortia facta Patrum, feries Ungijfma rerum 
Per tot dfitta vivos, primaqae ah origine gentis. 

THe Romans had but little Plate before they 
arrived to fuch Grandeur and Majefty. Vol. 
Maximus tells us in his 3d Book, that Cornelius 
Ruffinus, who was twice Lonful, and once Ditta* 
tor, and bore thole Offices with much. Magnifi- 
cence, was therefore excluded the Sen a tori an 
Order, for having ten Pound weight of filver 
Plate (Pliny laith true) as affording an ill Ex- 
ample of Luxury. 

Scipio Allobricus (call'dfbfrom the conquer 'd 
AUobroges, now the Savoyards) the Brother of 
Africanus, was the firft that had Plate of a 
thoufand Pcand weight. At length Rome grew 
fo luxurious, that there were (Jf) made 500 
Chargers or Dirties,* every one of which was of 
an hundred Pound weight, which Sum amounts 
to five hundicd thoufand Crowns. From hence* 
it is cafy to gueis how many Chargers, Bafon^ 
Trenchers, and other Utenlils there were of ' 

Id 
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leffcr value than 6f an hundred Pound. -•Cer- 
tainly there muft needs be abundance, and thofe 
amounting to many hundred thoufand Crowns* 
yVe can find now a days but a few Diflic^of 
an hundred Pound weight. 

They made their Chargers fo large and capa- 
cious, that lefs DiQies. might be contain'd in 
them. But thefe are nothing compar'd to o- 
others; for Drufilanus Rotundw, the Servant of 
CI audi ha, kid in his Time a QHinqHegenaryQcM- 
ger, which was valu d at 5000 Crowns ; for 
the making of which he built a Shop on pur- 
poie, and the Fellows of them (which were . 
eight humW) we *e 58 Pound weight a piece, 
I cannot forbear telling you, that when Carthage 
was taken, there was not in that City abqve 
4470 Pound weight of Silver. 

They usd formerly filver Caps, into which 
were inierted little Images and Jemls, as it 
evidently appears from the fifth Book of VirgtL^ . 

CymbUqae argento perfeEla ttque afpera /ignis. * 
" A filver Cup nude, like a Boat, 
" Rough with Pictures, wherein doth float 
" Good racy Wine -r— 

Thofe Cups were made in the Form of a ■• 
(g ) Boat, which the Latins call Cjnsba. -The 

Images about it he calls Sign*. 

Cratera mprcffam [ignis. 

" A filver Bowl with Images adornM — — * 

They were ftudded with Gents, as may be ,~ 
gatherd from the firft Book of the fame Au- 
thor. \ 

I: Hie 
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' Hie Regime gravem gemmis auroque pop ifcit^ 

.Implevitque mero t patcram 

% A Golden Bowl that fhone with Gems 

divine, 
" The Qyeea commanded to be filTd with 

Wine. 

Yea, they had Cups all of Jewels. But theft 

Jkind of Utenfils are not to be found now a 

days, but in a few Houfes ; and 'tis well they 

are not, for 'tis an Argument of Temperance 

and of great Modefty. 

The C O M ME NT A R T. 

(<•) [Furniture of Silver, &c] 
He may well lay [Silver] for there was but 
lirtle mention o 5 Gold among the Ancients, con- 
fhiuing their Riches lb much celebrated by 
Authors, and leis among us, confidering the 
Opukncy of the World .at this Day; for every 
Oiit in reckoning up his Wealth and Subttance, 
computed his Worth and Value inSilve£ In 
cur raiher Addrefles to the Goddefs Fortune^ the 
firft Word is ufually Gold ! Gold! But in all 
our Account?, both publick and private, wc 
tranfaCt all things by Sums of Silver. 

(/) Inhere were 5 00 Chargers, -&c] 
BaddHs de Ajje mentions fome filver Difhes of » 
a vail Price, and concludes that Age to be a 
great Adnrrer of Sculpture, wherein the engra- 
ven Utenfils of Luna* Crafta were valu'd at . 
150 Crowns, infomuch that heconfefs'd, that 
for Modefy fake he durlt not ufethem. 

We do not fay that no golden Veflels were in 
11k among the Romans, but only averr that they . 

were 
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were very rare. Ba% amow* 4he Medes and 
Perfians y nothing was more frequent than that 
Metal 5 for we read that Cyrus had an Houfc of 
Gold, and that other Kings ofPerfia had a Vine . 
in their Chamber Oi : the fame Metal, and that, 
groaning under Clutters of precious Jewels, 
(g) [Cups made in fajhlon of a Boat, &c] 
Such was that which Sd/gave to Hercules, the.: 
adulterous Iflue of Jupiter z\\&Acmena\ it was 
fo large and capacious, *h*t you might- fivim in 
it as weH as drmk, and /twoukt ferve for a Ship 
as well as for a Gvbiet. , 

Not unlike, this were the TrulU , which 
j4kiat faith, were Veflels to drink Wine jn. deep 
land oblong like a little Bm y and J*v**d tells 
us they were made of Gold. 

— — — Laudare pant us, •< 

SiTrulla inVerjk'crepitum dedit aurea funii* * 

lis faid that Ptolomy filfd a thoufand Gue^s 
with as many golden Cups, changing h\$&obtets 
as oft as his Mefles. And 'tis reported Shat Am* 
tonius the Triumvir, us'd golden Utenfils in his 
oblcene Concerns. 

[Cups all 4 Jewels, &c] 

Hence (uitn Seneca) in the 9U1 Chap, of his 
7th Book de Beneficiis * t I faw Utepfils of Cry- 
ftal, whole Brittlenefs dcxh enha^'&etr Price 
and Value. Hence the Pftrafe Gemma %tkere, i. e. 
To drink in Cups made o: Je\yti&, \\*xVb%.Geor P 

lir Gemma lib at & Sarranodormiat hjtr& ' '.'> 
" To drink in Jewels, and in Purple, fleep. . 

% ■ * * 

I 3L Hencf 
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Hence that of Lucan. 

....... Gemmifque c Apace s 

Excepere mtrum - 

CpJ " Their Wine they did receive 

" In huge capacious Gems — — 

And that of Nafo. 

In, Gemma pofuere mtrum ----- i.e. 
" They put their Wine in Gems 



CHAP. IX. 

Of Sellers of Oil, Wine^ ■ and other Liquors 

by Meafnre. ' 

HT H E Romans fold Oil and Wine, Vinegar 
-*- and Honey, and other Liquids by Meaiure, 
in a certain Horn, capable of holding one, two, 
or "three Pounds. This Horn was mark'd on 
the Out-fide with a Circle drawn about it^ 
which Line did denote and figni .'y a Pound. 

In tlie Middle they mark'd Ounces of Me*- 
fare, but not of Weight. They meafurd Liquids, 
and did not weigh them by Pounds or Ounces, 
as Galen tells us in his fir it Book of Compofition 
of Medicines; who faith it was a thing very 
ufual in the City of Rome. Hence that of: Horace, 

* . "•*■■" 

• Cornu ipfe Bilibri 

Caalibtu injiillat veteris non parent acetu 

" From Horn of two Pound weight, he Drop 

by Drop 
" DiftilKd upon the Colewort Sallet s Top, 

With 
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With his own Hand, but he would neves 
fpare 
" To dowfe it o'er with his dead Vinegar. 

The CO M ME NT ART. 

\Horn of two Pound might, &c] 
He underftands a little Casket made of Hori£ 
containing that quantity, or (according to o- 
thers) a Pint and hajf. For 'tis obfervable what 
Galen faith in the afore- men; ioned Book, that 
Phyficians formerly us'd Inftruments made of 
Horns, and made them ferve alfo for Cupping* 
Ghffes. 



C H A P. X 

Of the Manner of Eating aid among the 

Ancients. 

(h) "T 1 1 S a great Difpute whether the Ancient* 
-*■ did eat twice a Day or not ; in regard. 
we find frequent mention made of Suppers, but 
never of Dinners • however, we muft conclude 
in the affirmative, that they had both theft 
Meale. i. Becaufe Ctcero in the 5th of hi* 
Tufculan Qyeftions, tells us, that Plato wondered 
when he came Brit into Italy, that the Inhabi- 
tants of that Country eat twice a Day. 2. Be*' 
caufe famous is that Saying of Alexander the 
Great [That a moderate Dinner is a good Prepara- 
tory to an enjuing Supper.'] 2. Becaufe 'twas a- 
great Controverly among Phyficians, whether v9 
beft, a little Dinner or a Supper ? So that \vs 
clear from hence, that they had their Repaftr 

1 4 twice 
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twice a Day $ yet after another manner of way 
than we have now. 

For they drefsd nothing in the Morning, nei- 
ther did they of the fame Family eat in common 
at a fet Meal, but every one did cat at any time 
as he pleasd, whatever' he found in the Fantry 
cr Cupboard; into which they put (laying up 
in ftore for the whole Year) not only Cheiele, 
Olives, Salts or Salt- meats, but feveral kinds of 
Pickles, and (as Columella tells us) many forts 
of Herbs. In the Evening they provided a. 
Supper , for die Word \u£na\ u e. &&% in 
Greek, which is communis in Latin, denotes an 
eating or commoning together. 

Pliny the younger, iaith, that his Uncle wrt 
wont to eat fparingly, and that a (lender kind of 
Diet (after the way of the Ancients) at Noon, 
tyit to (up more plentifully at Night.. Theix 
Supper- time was the ninth Hour, i.e. at three 
of the Clock in the Afternoon, at the time of 
the -fcquinox, according to that of Martial. 

Imperat extrnElos jr anger e Nona toros. 

They fupp'd in the Winter at the firft Hour 
of the Night, as may be gathered from a Letter 
of Pliny the younger to his Friend Macer. In 
the Morning every one eat as he had an Appe- 
tite, or as his Stomach lierved him* We never 
read of any Invitations to Dinner, but only to 
Supper. 

CO Tis pretty to apprcliend their Pofture of 
lying at the Tabky which I think could not be 
under flood, were k not from tome Marble 7W- 
dinia, which are yet prelerv'd. They were wont to 
cat at a round T«ble y one half whereof was taken 
14J? with three Beds,, fupported with three Feet, 

beau- 
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beautify'd with Gold, Silver, Ivory, and other 
-rich Ornaments ; and thele were covered '-vith 
Tapeftry or Purple Carpets. They fat upon, 
thefe Couches with their Feet extended, accor- 
ding to the length of the Beds, but fo as their 
Bodies or Breatts were rais'd up towards the 
Table which was pretty large. Every Bed did : 
conveniently hold two, one lying, as Men did, 
and the other fitting, as Women, as may be ga- 
ther'd from the fir it Chapter of the fifth Book 
of Val. Maxima*. And becaule every Tfeble had 
(k) three Beds, therefore the Eating Room was 
calld Triclinium, from km , which is Greek ■. . 
for a Bed, Martul tells us that there could : 
, ; but nine fit at one Table, which (I) reprefen- 
ted the Letter C , calfd in Greek Sigma. 
Every one did eat with his Trencher in his 
Lap, the Table being defienM for no other 
uie, but to fet Meat and Drink upon; thole 
Tables were very dear: Pliny tells u% that Gcero - 
had one which cott him 1200 Crowns. TtrtuU. - 
lun (de PallioJ (peaks of one that coft 5COO 
Crowns, and of that Value was the Table of ; 
Afinim Pollh; thefe Tables were round, and 
were nude of (m) Gtron-Trces. Some have gi- 
ven as much for them as would have purchased .. 
an Eltate. 

We, in Imitation of our Saviour, after the 
manner of the Hebrews, do fit at our Meals: . 
The moft honourable Place at Table was next 
the Wall; for the Seat of King Saul is faid to 
itand there, in the 20th Chapter of the firft* . 
Book of Satmrl. The DWhes on tht Table had"'. 
Supporters under them. Javtknnj tetys us, that . 
if any Corinthian Diflies were givfch by Lega- 
cy, the Stands were in Law like wife fuppos'd 

I 5 to 
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to be given with them. And 'tis the Anfwer 
otUlpian, that it any Difties were at any Time 
bequeathe, we mult not only underftand thofc 
that held our Meat, but thole alio upon which 
they flood. 

They were wont to fup with their Gates open 
in the Hall, which was a laige Room that recei- 
ved you at the firft Entrance, before you came 
to the Porticos or Galleries, to wit,, that the 
Cenfors (n) pa fling by, might oblerve, whether 
they exceeded in their Diet the Allowance of 
the Law. 

Among other Things it was ena#ed, that no 
Towl fhould be brought to the Table- J>ut a 
fingle Hen, and that not cramm'd neither (as 
Pliny reports) and alfo that no Man fliould 
expend at one Supper above an hundred (oj 
\rfjfisy i.e. about fix Shillings and three Pence 
or our Money. Afterward the Licinian Law 
allow'd three hundred, and of dry'd Flefh and 
Salt- Meats a certain Quantity ; and the Reafon 
was, that the publick Ntccffities and Wants 
might be fupply'd. However, there were but 
very few that obierv'd theie Edicts ; for Clodius 
i/EJbpus, a Tragedian, after vaft Gains, made a 
fumptuous Fe.<ft, wherein abundance of Birds 
imitating (like Parrots) human Voices, and 
bought at very great Rues, weie eaten and de- 
voured. He ipent in theie kind of Fowl (accor- 
ding to TtrtuUUnJ a thouftnd Crowns. Pliny 
thinks more, viz,, fourteen thouland. The Son 
of this Man, Heir to his Father \ Luxury, made 
once a great Supper ; .he gave to every Gueft 
overhand above, a Aiargarite diflbl?'d in Vine* 
gar to be drank. 
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Hortenfius the Orator was the fir ft that kill'd 
a Peacock to be eaten, but Marcus AuHditu Lucro 
was the firft that order'd it to be Huff d and 
cramtri'd; whole Revenue arifing from thence, 
amounted to fixty thoufand&^trrtf,almofl: 500/. 
But I am afraid the Luxury of our Age exceeds 
the Extravagance of former Times. 

The molt honourable Gueft fat in the middle 
of the Table, as Virgil intimates, when he fings, 

— — Aulais turn fe Regina fuperbis, 
. Aura a compofait Jponda, mediamque locavit: 

" The Queen already late 

Amidft the Trojan Lords in fhining State, 
High on a golden Bed — - 

We may gather as much from Salufi, whom 
Servi us quotes; for he faith the Confui fat in- 
die middle of the Table, and the reft iat in or- 
der on both Sides. 

There was Water brought to wafli their 
Hands, and Bread in a Basket, according to that 
of the Poet, 

Dant famuli lymphas manihm, cereremq; canijlrts 
Expediunty tonfijque ferunt mantilla villi*. 
" Then (Janifters with Bread are heap'd on 

high, i 

" Th' Attendants Water for their Hands' 

fupplyj 
" And having wafti'd, with Velvet Towels 

dry. 

and after that their Meat. It is to be obfcrvtt 
that their Napkins were rough, and had a great 
Nap upon them like Velvet, the better to wipe* 
and dry their Hands. 

• In 
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In the firft place were fct two new lay'd 
Eggs to be fuppd up, from whence came the 
Proverb ab Qvo ad Mala, from the Beginning to 
the End, becaufe Apples were brought laft. Eve- 
ry one had with his Eggs a Lettuce, which for- 
merly was eaten at the end of Suppen but after- 
ward they eat it at the beginning of it. Hence 
that Query of Martial, 

Claud ere qua quondam Lacluca folcbat Avorum, 
Die mihi cur no fir as inchoat ilia Dapesf 
h. " Tell me why Lettuce we i'th' fir it place eat,, 
? Which formerly was at Fag end of 1 teat .* 

Every one with his Lettuce had three Snails, 
as Pliny informs us in an Epittle to Septimius, in 
thefe Words, viz,. [There was provided for every 
Me, a finite Lettuce, three Snails, and tm Eggs,. 
4nd a Una ef Liquor made of Grain, Wine, and 
Snow, calld Alica] a fort of Beverage (like Ale) 
made of Corn, which they drank with Wine 
made Q>) of Honey, and cool'd with Snow, 
into which they put their (q) Vcffels of Wina 
and Mulfum. 

(,r) Athen&ts writes that there were Taverns 
at Rome, wherein they kept Snow all the Year. 
They laid it under Ground in Straw or Chafl^ 
and fo it was fold to any body for the cooling 
of their Wine. This Practice was alfo in Me 
among the Grecians, though Macrobius faith it 
is very noxious to the Stomach. They let thcit 
Wine upon the Table, as do the Venetians at 
this Day. 

Thefe things which we have hitherto men- 
tioned, were Preparatories (as it were) and done 
before Supper. Afterwards were brought ievc- 
MiJbrts of Fhjb-mcat, accoidinfctt* dtrj ow€* 
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ability. Pliny mentions Oifters, a Sow's Paps 
(a great Dainty.) Macrobius, in the thirteenth. 
Chapter of the third Book of« his Saturnalia, de- 
fending a remarkable Supper, faith, that at Len- 
talus his In Raiment to be Prieft M Mars, there 
were three Rooms fpread witb^vory Beds. Be- 
fore Supper they brought ru Urchins, raw Ol- 
ivers, as many as they could eat, and a kind of 
Shell-fifli, calfd Palms (Paloridas). together 
with a Thrufh and a well cranun'd Hen ; ano- 
ther Difh of Oifters, with Acorns, Dates, Chef- 
Kuts black and. white, a kind, of fi(h called, 
Gljcomeridat (inoft delicate Meat, but now a 1- 
togedier unknown) together with little Fig?, 
and Shell Fifh calfd Purpks. 

In the Supper it ftlf were Sumina (\. e. Sows 
Teat) lowed HogV.cheek, Brawn, a Bisk of all 
forts of Fifh, Ducks, ftew'd Teal, roatted or 
broi I'd Fowl,. Harts, and that fine fort of Bread* 
made at Picemnt. The fame Author adds, that 
Lincius complain'd tbey had brought a Trojan 
Hog to the Tibk, intimating thereby, that the 
Romans brought a Swine to the Board, big. with 
as- many Animals, as the Trojan Horle was with. 
Men, and ib would.be as fatal to them, as they, 
were to it.' According to that of Stnec*^ 
Gluttony or the Gullet killed more than thfr 
Svfori K 

The Ancients did furnifli two Tables, or had. 
two Courles, as we have, one oi Flelh, and thfc 
other of Fruit ; when they had done with the 
former, they removed the firft Board , and 
fpread the fecond ; for fo lome uuderftand that 
Place of Hrgil. 

foftqutm- 
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Poftquam prima quies epulis, menjaqae remote. 
" Now when the Rage of Hunger was aj> 
peas'd. 

' On the fecond, or at the latter Courfe, they, 
fet on Apples, Grapes, Figs and Nuts, according 
to that ot Horace, Sat. 2. 

— -~ Turn penfilis uva fecnndas ? 
Et Nux ornabat menfas cum dttplici Ficst. 
i. e. " Dryd Grapes and Nuts his iecond Courfe 
were made, 
" And double Figs were on the Table laid. 

The Grape they us'd at fecond Mefs was the 
Purple, calTd by the Lombards, Rojjale, a Fruit 
of a moll delicious Tafte; and aJfothe Dnracina, 
which was of a more iolid Jubilance, but had 
little Moitture. They were went .to hang 
them upon Sticks, where being perctid for a 
while, they brought 'cm to the Table. They 
brought alio at Iecond Courfe a huge kind of 
Grape (like a Cow's Teat) call'd Bnmafia, wk- 
lieis Pirgil in his Georgich. 

JSlon ego te Diis & Men (is accept a fecundis 

Tran/terim Rbodia, & tumidis Bnmafla racemis. 

— *— tc The Rhodian Grape 
" In fecond Services is pour d to ]9ve, * 
" And belt accepted by the Gods above. 
Nor muft Bnmajiw his old Honours lofe, 

In length and largeneis like the Dugs of Cows. 

Twas calfd Bumafta, from BbV, a Cow, and 
MastV, a Teat, becaule it was plump and tur- 
gid, like the Udder of that Animal 

They eat alio the Rhodian Grape, which is 
not known now a days, unlds that be it which- 

3 we 
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we call libeba : With Grapes they ha4 all other. 
kind of Fruits, and over and above, a pretty 
fort of Viand call'd Scriblita, which we may 
englifh a Tart. Hence Martial. 

■■ Men/is Scriblita fecund is. 

Athenaus tells us 5 that at great Feafts they had 
Hares and Thrufties, Weafels and Olives. They 
had Olives both in the Van and Rear of their 
Suppers, according to the Epigram. 

Inchoat at que eadem finit Olivadapes. 

Tertullian de Anima fairh, they concluded 
their Meals with Roaft-meat ; but I do not 
find this any where elfe. All thefe kinds 
of Viands which we have mentioned , were 
not brought confuledly to the Table, but eve- 
ry Difh had one Lettuce^ two Eggs, and four 
Olives. 

The moft honourable Perfons were moft often 
drank to. Homer obferves, that Achilles eating 
at Agamemnon's Table, had as much more Meat 
on his Trencher as any of the reft : The fame 
wasallow'd to the Firft born among the Hebrews. 
And 'tis here to be obierv'd, that they us'd 
Spoons in eating of Eggs and Snails. Hence 
Martial , (peaking of that kind oi Utenfil, faith. 

Sum Cochleis habilis, fed nee ffinus utilU Ovis 9 
Nam quid fcts y poms cur Cochleare vocer i 
i. e. " Tarn fit for Snails, and fit for Eggs and 
Clary, 
" What, would you know why Via call'd 
Cochleare i 

There 
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There wasf another Vanity that attended their 
Meals, and that was, that their Junkets or 
Sweetmeats, were pompoufly brought in with 
the Solemnity of a Flute ; tor Macrwius tells us, 
that it was obierv'd, that when the Emperor 
Severn* was at Supper, among other Delicacies, 
his CO Acipenfir (by fome a Sturgeon) was 
brought to the Table by, crowned Servitors, and 
thoic attended on by a Noife of Afufick. 

And now I have mentioned Emperors, I can- 
not but tell you how they were wont to pare 
their Apples with their own Hand?. Nice to* 
relates in his 6th Book, that when 'twas told 
to Manmi CornmnH* the Emperor, as he was 
about to eat, and was paring with his Knift a 
Peach, that the Perfians had attack'd and let up- 
on his Purveyors, he immediately threw away 
his Peach, and prefently taking Arms, lit moun- 
ted and went away. 

Neither can I. omit that noble kind of Liquor, 
fo famous among the Ancients, of whofe very 
Name iheie latter Ages are utterly ignorant. It 
was a Liquor thit came firli from the Intrails 
of the Filh Garw (a kind of Lobfter) afterward 
of a Maciarel macerated and beaten together 
with Salt, from whence flow'd out this Juice or 
Moifture, wherein they were preierv'd iweet a 
whole Year, and then brought to the Tabic as 
a delicate Difli, and a mott precious Picllc. Pliny 
reports, that no Liquids almott,unlefsO/;tf«r<r*f.f, 
began to grow into greater Etteem, iniomuch, • 
thatin his Time, two Gallons were barter'd for 
a thoufand Seflerces, which is between ieven 
and eight Pounds. 

There was alio another kind of liquor (not 
much unlike this) which they call Muria, which 

came 
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came fronv the R-th calfd. Turn), pounded and 
macerated together with Salt ; 'twas valu'd at a 
very high Rate, and was very uieful (and fo 
was the other) for the foppi^ of- Bread, and 
miking it go down the better. 

Ulpian faith that there are fome Liquors which 
are not to be eaten or drank,but in or with which; 
we ufuaily eat omr Meat, as Oil and Gar am 
(a Sawce or Condiment made of fahed Fifh) 
AI*ria and Honey. There are other Liquids which. 
now fupply the room of thefe, as Caviare and 
Botargo. 

At their more fblemn Entertainments, they 
were wont to introduce an CO Harper, or a 
Comedian, towards the Conclusion of their Feafts*. 
for the Divcrfion of the Guefts, as may be ga- 
ther'd from a Letter of Pliny j*». to Septum, 
Gam. 

The COMMENTARY 

(h) [A Dijjmte whether they est twice a Day, 9* 
not, &c] 

There are many Authorities to prorc that die 
Ancients had no Dinners, Servws teUs us on* 
the 4th of \ht^£mids % that Dinners were not 
in uie among them, .tyffhdtrus fuMcrifas to hit 
Opinion, and fodoth P$mp9/tUes Sabims in tbt 
Life of Galen. But Bodims upon Oppian (de Ft- 
nation?) and Caiitts RhJuginthS in hie Antiquidcv. 
cap. <4. and Philander on the fifth Chapter ct 
the Jixth Book of Vitrxin#r y do much oppoft 
it. We read in Horace of Solid* tDits 7 i. e. Inte- 
ger a Cibo, whole, -entire, and not interrupted, 
by Meals, whereupon k fecms that they fatted 
till Night*. 
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CO [Pretty hard to apprehend their Tofture at 
Table, &c] 

Each Bed contam'd three Perfons, fometime3 
four, ieldom or never more, except at folemn 
Ff^fts. Hone only lay upon the Be$l, then he 
relied the upper Part of his Body upon his left 
Elbow, the lower lying, at length upon the Bed. 
But if many lay upon the Bed, then the upper- 
moll lay at the Bed's head, putting his Feet 
behind the tecond's Back, and the fecond relied 
his Head on the other's Bolom (there being a 
Culhion between) and laid his Feet behind the 
third's Back, and fo lay the third and fourth, &t. 
after the lame manner* You may* fee an exaA 
Delcription of their Accubumn in the fixthChapj 
of the firfl Book of Lip/ins his Saturn. Serm*. 
(k) [Taken up with three Beds, &c] 

We mean notthofe cubiculous Pal lets, whereon 
we repoie and deep in the Night, but thofe 
dijeumbifory. Couches, upon which they loll'd 
when at their Repatt; for there were three, and 
fometimes two of thefe about the Table, on 
which the Guells did fit. 

CO [Represented the Letter C. &c] 

Sometimes this Table was made in the Fafhion 
of an Half-moon , the one Part thereof being 
cut with an Arch or Semicircle, and then it was 
called Sigma, in regard it much reiembled that 
Letter, which, as it appears by certain Marble 
Monuments, was formerly made like a Roman 
C Hence that of Martial. 

Acdpe lunata Jcriptum teftudine Sigma. 

The Conjc&ure of fome why they cut their 
Tables in that Form, is this : It is agreed on by 
moll Authors, that in the iemicircular Tables, 

the 
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lie one Quarter was referved void from Gueffr, 
that the Waiters might have convenient room to 
attend. Thereupon if feems not improbable that 
this (trait Line was made for the Servitors. 
Cm J [They mere made of Citron-Trees^ &c] 
Pliny faith nothing could be more precious 
than thefe Citron-Trees. Martial prefers that 
Wood before Gold. 

Accipe falices, Atlantic a munera fylvas y 
* Anrea qui dederit Dona, minora dabit. 

Cicero is faid to have to have one that coft 
him twelve thoufand and fifty Pkilippci, i. c. a 
golden Coin of Philip o£M action ; and Afinms 
Pollio, one that flood him in twenty thouiand ; 
and Seneca tells us of one that was purchas'd ac 
thirty thoufand Crowns. 

(n) [That the Cenfors might obferve, &c.J 

It was the Duty of thole Officers to retrain 
Luxury, wherefore Cains Fabritius Lucin*s, and 
Qusntus ts£milins Papns^ convented Pub. Cornelias 
Ruffians before the Senate^ becaufe he had ten 
Pounds of Gold and Silver in order to a Sup* 
per. 

There are many Examples to fhevr that too 
great Luxury and exceflive Delicacy was criminal 
.among the Romans ; A great Penalty was laid 
upon Marcus tAcanilius Porcina, for building a 
Farm houie a little too high and lofty. 

This virtuous and frugal- People defird to 
live thriftily andfparingly,not only in publick, 
but in private alio, and affeded not only to be 
good Citizens, but good Honjholders too. By 
private Luxury and Extravagance at honie, they 
gueis'cLat the Adminiftratkm of YfaXXtx* Arm* 
A Man's Management o£ Vus own^ vi\>\ ^^ * 
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flirewd hint how he orders and difpofes of the 
Things of others. A too plentiful Condition is 
fufpc&cd to detach from the Fortune of ©chew, 
and feems to carry along with it a (hew of 
Tyranny; for in a City govcrn'd by Democracy 
or Oligarchy, i. e. by popular Voices, or by the 
Will of a few, 'tis eaiy to. imagine tint the 
Inhabitants will endeavour rather to'out-firine 
each other in Riches and Grandeur, thin iiv 
Piety and Virtue: Wherefore Valerius Publicola 
wascenfur'd for plating his Houie in the Pa- 
lace. 

Befides, 'tis beneficial to the Publick not to 
Squander away Ettatcs through Pride or Prodi- 
gality. Hence Rmilius Rxfus was conftn'd to a 
Rule, and ftintedrrn his Buildings: and Lyc*r- 
gus enadted, that the Roof of their Houfes 
lhould be finilVd only with a», Ax or Hatchet, 
and their Floors with a Saw. Hence fprang their: 
jfypia* Laws, their Sumptnarian about Expencts, 
Vefharia* about Cloaths, and feveral others about 
Jeflening Dowries, Funeral Charges, and the 
like. 

(o) {_An hundred Aftes&c.'] 

Our Author means the Fanman Law; for 
C. Fannius being Coniul, put forth an Edi6l for 
the moderating Expenccs , allowing none to 
fpend more than ten Afts at an ordiimy Feaftj 
but upon more fblemn Occafions he allowed an 
luindred, and or-ddin'd that no other Fowl 
fliould be drefs'd but a fingle Hen, and that 
nor futcd for the Purpofe neither. 

OO [fifth oj'Wimavd Mulium, &o] 

Ulp/an calls iIkti Promxl ftdario, from Promid- 
fis, a plealant kind of : >rirsk temper *d with new 
Wine. This Liquor ftyl'd Mtdfrm (which may 

lie 




be ft y I'd Metheglin) was in great rcqucft among 
the Rowans, which the Emperors in Triumph- 
beftow'd on their Soldiers. Martial commends 
this Mtilfnm that is made of Maffick Wine and 
Attici Honey. 

Tom bene rarafuo mifcentur Cinnama nardo, J . 
Maffica Thefts qzam bene vina favis. 

And in another Difticb, viz* 

Attica Neftareum turbatis mella Talcrnvm, 
Mifieri decet hoc a Ganymede meritm. 

He fo extol leth this Liquor, that he thinks it 
only worthy to be mix'd by Ganymede, and to 
be only drank with Ambrofia. 

pujemdes tells us* that the beft fort of this 
Drink is made of old Wine and new Honey. 
Hence that Proverb among the Epicures. Mul~ 
fum quod probe temperes mifcendum effe novo Hy- 
mettio & Falerno vetulo~\ The Rcalon is, becauic 
they are of a different Nature, Wine being 
moift, and Honey dry. And therefore thole 
Parts of the Body which are to be woifiened, are 
to be refrejh'd with the one, and thole that are 
to be dryd, are to be rMd with the other; fo 
that length of Time taking fomewbat from tyoth, 
the Wine is purer, and the Honey dryer; ib that 
the latter is robb'd of its Juice, as well as the 
former is freed from Water. 

Tis reported that fomc have arrived' to a very 
great A$e, by the mere Nourithmcnt of this 
kind of Juice, without the Affitta'nce of any 
other kind of Food ; as Potto the Roman, who 
lived about an hundred Years, and being ask'd 
by Augttfiw, how he was fo vigorous- both in 
Soul and Body, made anfwer, inttu mnlfo, foris 
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oleo 9 i.e. He warm'd his Cerpafculum with MhU 
ftsm within, and made it fhine with Oil mtk- 

(q) [Wine made mth Honey, &c] 
We may term it Vinum mellitum, Wine fweet 
and lufcious, and temper'd with Honey, fuch 
as was Afuljuw, or ohofjv , which we fpake 
of before. Some make this Difference between 
them 5 the latter is comprehended undejr the 
Name of Wine, but not the former ; though 
Diofcorides and Pliny ufe them promifcuoufiy tor 
one and the fame Liquor. 

C r ) [To cool their Wine mth Snow, &cj 
The Ancients had little filver Colcndars, 
through which they were wont to ft rain their 
Snow^ which they kept till Summer, to clyiften 
their Wine. And thus they quafFd Ice, and 
turn'd the Penance of the Mountains into the 
Pleasures of their Palates. The Veffet they 
prepar'd their diluted Wine in, was ca I I'd Colum 
Mvarium. The poorer fort us\l Linen Sacking, 
according to that of Martial. 

Setinos moneo noflra nive jrange trtentes i 
P anymore mew tingere Una potes. 

In which Diftich the Poet doth not obfeurcly 
hint, that Strainers, through which, they perco- 
lated Snow to cool their Wines, were us d by 
the curious and better Sort, and were much 
dearer than Linen Sacking. Hence the fame 
Poet lings cl few here, 

C&ctiba f accent ur 9 quaqtte annus coxiiOpimi 
Condantur ptrco juja Falerna cado. 

(i) [Acipenfer, &c] 
It feems to be inferrible from the 71ft Chap. 
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of the 9th Book of Pliny, that this kind of 
Animal, of great Efteem formerly, was of no 
Account in that Author's Time, which yet 
Martial his Contemporary renders dubious, in 
the 13th Epigr. of his Book. 

AdPalatinas Acipenfera wit tit e menfas, 
Ambrofia* ornent tanner a rara dapes. 

Where the Poet jerks the Luxury of his Age, 
and tacitly reproves it for tranflating fo precious 
a Fifh to private Boards, which was a Difli fit 
only for the more fplendid Tables of Gods or 
Emperors. 

AthenAUs thinks this Acipenfer to be that 
kind of Fifli which we call Lampreta, a Lamprey, 
and the Ancients Mur*na, which was much 
defifd at their Tables* infomuch that Cairn Cafar 
had it at his triumphal Suppers. Feneflella was 
the firft that gave them the firft Place at their 
Tables. They were fent to Rome from the Sici* 
Han Sea, becaufe they wereefteenul the beft, 
and therefore the dearer, as Juvenal intimates. 

Virroni Murana datur, quae maxima venit 
Gurgxte de Siculo 

And thpy are ctteem'd more delicate, when 
they are taken pregnant and big with young, as 
may be collefted from the 8th Satyr of the 2d 
Book of Horace. 

Affertur Squillas inter Mnr&na n At antes, • 

In Patina porrecla : fub hoc, Herns, h^c gravida 

inqtiit 
Capta eft, deter ior poft partum carne futura. 



« 



Enter a Lamprey large ? fwimming as 'twere 
" Amidft a Shoal of Shrimps ; on which Min 
Heer , "Cries 
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" Cries, Note, this Fifti was big with young 

when caught, 
X€ It had not otherwise been worth i Groat* 

(r) [Introduce an Harper or Qimedian, &c.J 
' Twas an ancient Cultom to fweetcn their En- 
tertainments with variety of Delights At 7W- 
malchio's Feaft in/V/^ww,there was nothing but 
Noife ar.d harmonious Din ; there wer-e all 
<kind of Revels and ludicrous Sports, as Playing 
and Fidling, Piping and Jefting, Buffoons and 
Mhnick3 , and fly Hocus with his jugling 
Trinkets. Neither did their Luxury connft only 
in this, but their Mejfes came m dancing (as it 
were) at the Sound ot Mufick. 

Ammianm tells us,that when exquifite Delica- 
cies were brought in, the whole Houfe rung 
again wuh melodious Accents. Nay, the Car- 
vers differed and cut up their hollow Birds* 
with certain Flourishes and Geji inflations of 
Hand, which were agreeable to the Notes and 
Sound of InHruments, as you may fee in Petr$- 
nins. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of Military Cnjioms us'd by the Ancients : 

rr HE Ancients in all their warlike Expedi- 
•*- tions had but two Standard.% one tor the 
Caval'j, ot a Sky colour in -honour of Neptune^ 
God or the Sea • becaufe in («) giving the Name 
to At hens ^ he ririi iiuroduc'd the Uie- ot Horfe.% 
which was utterly unknown before to Men. 
The oiler for the root or Infantrj r which was 
■ox a roly Colour, asStrvins informs us in the 

be- 
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beginning of the 8th Book of the */£«*&, be- 
caufe that Flower f prang out of the Earth, and 
bath a fragrant Smell. 

Their Standards were not of the fame Fafliion 
with burs, but were four-fquare, becaufe they 
were in four Legions* confifting of feven thou- 
sand Foot, as Plutarch tells us in the Life of 
Romulus. And this Banner was of Silver, though 
Dio faith it was of Gold; and they were wont 
to cover it in a little Cafe of Wood, to defend 
it from the Weather-, otherwise they carry'd it 
faftned to the Top of a Spear, made in Form of 
a Crofs, which was the military Enfign of the 
Chriitian Legion. This was firft invented by 
Cams Matum, and afterward was us'd for the 
Arms of the Empire. 

.(*) There were ten Bands of Soldiers (call 'J 
Colnrtet) in every Legion, and every Cohort or: 
Band confuted of 55*5 Foot, ejxtpt the firft, 
which confifted of 1 105, from whence 'twas 
call'd MiUe»aria y or (as others word it) Aiilha- 
ria. (*>) The Eagle was carry'd in this Cohort, 
and the Bearer of it was ftyl'd /iquHifer, which 
•we corruptly call Alfurt*. The vert of the Bands 
or Cohorts had military Enfigns in Fafhton of 
Torch- Bearers, who accompany 'd-the Crofs with 
Tapers (for they let Candies upon it, as aa Em- 
blem of the Chriiiion Militant Church) acid, 
the Enemy had (£) Dragons on Cloth cf Silver, 
which, fwelfd withtlie Wind, would lean to 
move. Some had the Head of a Lion or Bear, 
or lotne other Animal upon them, atid the 
(b) Pictures -of Right- hands joia'd, as an Emblem 
of Concord and Unity in au Axnny. Our Coun- 
try men have invented Standards of Colours anci 
Enfigns. 

K Thcfc 
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Thefc military Standards are now no where 
-in ufe, but only fome Footfteps of them are to 
be feen in Churches. The Emperor had. a Bam- 
ner caird(<)L^r«», which was four-fquare, 
and woven on every Side, and faftned to a 
Spear, and fo carry 'd before his Pcrfon. As we 
guefs now by the Carniqines, io they did former- 
ly by the Sight of the Standard guefe at the 
approach and nearpefs of the Emperor. ■ 

The COMMENTARY 

(*) [Neptune giving the Nome to Athens, &c; 
introducd the ufe of Horfes^ 

So Servim on the firft GeorgicK of Virgil 7 who 
tells us that there was a (hrewd Contctt betwiit 
Neptune and Minerva, about impofing a Name 
on the City of Athens ; wherefore Jove being 
in the middle of twelve Gods, Neptune ftruck 
the Rock with his Trident, and there fprang up 
immediately a Creature call'd an Horfe. After- 
ward Minerva fmote the Earth with her Spear 
and there prefently ttarted up an Olive-Tret 
with Berries, which becauie it feem'd to their 
Codjhips to be moft beneficial, therefore MinerUa 
is faid in the Judgment of the Deities to have 
narnd the City. But Baptifta P'uu reprehends 
Servitu, and faith they are much miftaken, that 
think that an Horfe ftarted up in that Conteli • 
for it was not at Athens ', but in Thejfaly or 
Thrace (the ufe of that Bead being unknown 
and wanting) that Neptune fmote the Earth 
with his Trident, and there immediately leap'd 
up two Steeds, Scjphm and Arion\ and. to this 
we may refer that Dilttch of Virgil, 



- Tuque o cut prima jrementm ' 
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Fudit equum magno tellm percujfa Tridente, 
Neptune I 

" Anjithou, whofe Trident flruck the teeming 

Earth, 
" And made a Paffage for the Courfer's Birth. 1 : 

And Luc an feems in his 6th Book to be of the 
fame Opinion. 

Primtu ab dquorea percujfts cufpide faxis 9 

Thejfalicus (onipes, belli* feralibw omen, 

Exiliit • i. e. 

" Here the firft Horfe for War fprung from a 

. Rock, 
" Which mighty Neptune with his Trident 
ftruck. 
(w) {Horfe and Foot, &c ] 

Thefe were the two Parts of their Soldiery^ 
the Cavalry and the Infantry 5 the Officers over 
them were generally call'd Magiftri Equitum* 
.Romulus lilted three Centuries, and called fame 
Rhamncnfes, from his own Name ; others 7W- 
tienfss, (torn Titus Tatius; and the third Luceres, 
a Lucis communione. 

He appointed alio three hundred arm'd Horft- 
men, which he cal I'd Celeres, to guard his Per- 
ion both in Peace and War 5 and the Officer 
over them is cal I'd the Tribune. The reft of the 
Multitude attended on the King on Foot in War. 

The Horfemen were divided into feveral 
Troops call'd Turm&, and every Turin* contain- 
ing thirty Horfemen, was tub divided into 
three Companies, call'd Decuria, every one of 
which contain d ten Horiemen ; whence their 
Captain was call'd Decurio^ and the Captains 
over greater Troops, viz,, the feveral Wings of 
Horfemen, were ftyl'd Eauitum pntfetti. The 
principal Officer of the whole Army was ufually 

K 2 call'* 
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call'd htperxtor x \n English, Lord Gencrdl, ahd 
his Deputy or Lieutenant, Legttus. 
<*0 [Tfo ft# jw* itmiti into Cohort*, &c] 
The Co/wr/w into Afanwulos, and the Manipuli 
into Centuries. The Word JCohort] properly 
ficnifies that Plat of Ground before the Entrance 
of an Houfe, from whence comes the Tarn 
{Court.'] Varro gives this Reafon of the- Meta- 
phor: As in a Farm-Country, many -Buildings 
united together, make one Inclofuxe, foa Cohort 
confifts of many Manipdi, joiii'd and lifted 
into one Body; every Cohort contained three" 
Maniples, every Manrplc two Centuries, and 
every Century an hundred Men, whence from 
Centum ca 1 I'd Centum. Thefe Centuries were 
fometimes divided into leflcr Companies, caJVd 
Contubernia, every one confrfting ofc ten Soldiers 
befides the Captain, who was call'd Decent** 
and Cafm ContnberniL The Officers over the 
-Centuries were calVd Cent nr tones. 

(y) One for the Cavatry of a Sky- colour^] 
The Reafon was, becaufe it molt referablcs 
the Colour of the Sea, which they deem'd moft 
grateful and acceptable to Nepttme^ the God of 
the Ocean, and the firft Founder of the ule of 
iiorfes. 

Xjc) [The Eagle wds tarry A in tins Cohort. &c3 
Jojephus tells us in his third Book, that the 
Eagle prefided over the Roman Legion, as being 
the chief Monarch, having the universal Sove- 
reignty over the winged Nation, and the'itameft 
Heroe among all the Birds. Hence it became 
the Sign of Empire, and an Owen of Vi&ory 
whereloever they went. Eagles were fo nnicn 
in ufe among the Rowans, that the Poet lings as 
if they were peou&tf to that People only* 

2 "-■■■- \J % 
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Ut noufnlfere AqaHa-Rmdnaqite figna. 

But whether the Ronums were the fiirft that 
us'd an Eagle for their Enfign, or whether thejr 
copy'd the Example of their neighbouring Couiit 
tries, is not as yet fo ckar and certain. 

To infpe& more narrowly the Matter ia hand* 
and to give you a flaort Account of the Thing; 
You may be pieafed to know, that Men at firft 
living together in a wild, kind of naannqr, did 
eat aud teed upon human Fleth, (b that the/ 
continually jsrri, and were e ver atYariance^nd 
he that was ftraMgift ftill got the better: But the 
weak being at once inftrwfcd and provok'd by 
the Usuries of the jSrug, embody'd therofelves 
at length into aw Army, and made choice of 
jfewe 4mm4. to he tbcii Eufign, and fo defen- 
ded thtrofeftres agawfi aU Attacks. And to this 
Creature (pitch 'd or for tbeU Safety) were great 
Honouif paid, And thus the ancient- tgjft* 
twu> not fkilfd is W*r,. when inft&cd by then; 
Enemies, invented an Enfign for mm Soldiers to 
follow. 

Some fay that J<w had an Eagle for bis Stan* 
dard, and others afcribc it to Cyrm the PtrfU^ 
who is fa id to have a gditn one faftned to^«a 
long Spear. Xenophon tells us that he law them 
in Per fit in great Expeditions ; they were fame- 
times of Gold, and ibmetimes of Silver; thft 
Spear it was fixd on was ftuck into the Grounds 
Befides the Eagle y the Rowdns us dzlio Wolves 
and Minotaurs, Horfes and Boars for thcix Mi- 
litary Enfigns ; of which in order. I. Wolves, 
and that becaufe either Martial Youth was fed 
with their Milk, 38 we read in Lhy, or becauft 
that Creature was dedicated to Mr/ j for that 
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is a rapacious devouring Animal, obferving the 
Seafon of worrying Cat tel, as Soldiers the Oppor- 
tunity of Jacking Cities, which is ufuaUy the- 
Dawning, and Morning Twilight, 2. Mino- 
taurs 9 whole Effigies they carried, as often as 
they advifed and fuggefted Secrecy: For that 
Hieroglyphic!: intimated that the Counsels of 
Generals were to be clofe and private, as was 
the Den of that Creature an hidden Labyrinth. 
3. An Horfe , bccaufe that Beatt prefageth 
Battel, and is as full of Fury as ambitious of 
Viftory : Befides,an Horfe was in a peculiar man- 
ner facred to Mir/,being facrificed to him Yearly 
on the Ides of December. 4. A Boar, becaufc when 
the War was ended, the Peace was confirmed 
with a (lain Boar ; the Articles of which who- 
ioever brake, was fton'd to Death and died like 
that Swine. C. Marius utterly abolifh'd all 
thefe four Enfigns, and retain d only that of 
the Eagle. We find that Romulus being furpriz'd 
on a fudden, faften'd a Bottle of Hay to the 
Top of a Spear in (lead -of an Enfign ; had it 
been a Bottle of good Wine, who would hot 
be ready to venture a Stroke or two under fo 
cheering a Banner ? And our Author tells us. 
(4) [7 bat Right hands joirid were Enfigns in tfxir 
Armies, &c] - 

Antiquity made uie of this Ceremony to con- 
firm their Faith ; 'tis known to a Proverb, that 
the Right hand was ever facred to Fidelity. And 
it is very notorious in all Hiftory, that Treaties 
and Alliances, Bargains and Leagues, Cove- 
nants and Truces, were wont to be made and 
ratify 'd by the iblemn Cuftom of joining Right- 
hands. We often meet with in ancient Coins 
two folded Hands with this Infcfi pt ion, . Fi its 

fub- 
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Public*, Fides _ExercitHMm y Fides Proyinti*r>m» 
And on the marble Statue of Faith at Rome? 
there are two Perfons taking eac h other by the 
Right-hdhi, andtbve'ls iritfic niid IT between 
them. And doubtlefs in Affairs of great Mo- 
ment, as Wardfhipa and Agreements, Bargains 
and Covenants, Leagues and Betrothings, &i.'- 
the Right-hand} were joined as a Sign and Sym- 
bol of Confent and Agreement ; hence that of 
Ovid in the 6th Book of bis Mettm, ■ 

Ut figmm Fidti, dextraj. Mtrtfyjit ptpojat, 

Inter jcque duttts junxit — , ■. 

" As Symbols of their Faitb, their Hands 
" did join. -■■ ■ - ' 

Hitherto concerning the Standards of the 
Foot : Now lot the Flags or Banners qf the- 
Harfe, which were call'd FHrnmuU, and were- 
four-fquare Pieces of Cloth of a middle "Size, 
and expanded or fpread on the Tops of Spears,.. 
as Ctdrtnus defcribes them. And l'uch n-(i thi 
EnDgn of tWe Dragon here mention'd. Atrmi*- 
Bui Marctllinw calls it, Purple faflcned tptjiq 
End of a long^, Pole; aixl defcribing tin Eli-, 
trance of Omflmint the Emperor into the City, 
he faith, there were Dragnns tied to the gildgcj. 
Extremities and Ends ot' Halberts. Thgr-jjug 
rarely welt described by OW'*" ibe Poet topis , 
ad Pineeyrick of Honoruu hisCoiiiulfliip." . 
? ; CO ford Labarum, &j$ ' .: ' .) 
1 Tills »vas rhehnfigii of latter Arcs,, and- (as 
Socmen tells u.O was carried before the Empe- 
ror, and was much ador'd by the Soldiers; and 
atthe^CommanddF Caafiajuihet^ Great, was 

inrJchtd .,wi& -Jewels ftt "iu Eoua.oT, a. Croft, 
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as foon as ever be faw that Sign in the Hea- 
vens. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Cujloms ufid by the Ancients in their 

Armies. 

(J) IP H E Y had Brazen Trampefs, as Vegerins 
-*• and Virgtl inform us, ~-*s£re*que afjenf* 
confpirant Cornua rauco, and alio (a) of Ji&rj^call d 
Bmccpu, which was nanr w at one End, at which 
they blew, but broad at the other,. H&e a Fifh 
called Buccinum, a kind of Purple r ftonv whence 
it had its Name. 

In this Age we ufe (0. Vr*mr x which were in 
ufe among- tfxe French, and were frequent in the 
Sacrifices of Bacchus. Towards the latter End 
of the Roman Empire, their Cohorts bad an Ex- 
cellent Mono irrfcribed on their Bucklers* of 
which f have largely difcours'd in my Treatife 
on the Roman Magiftracy. Their Captains 
Names were formerly written upon them ; for 
(as Zonaras tells us) the Life-Guard of Qeopa- 
$ra had her Name engraven on their Shields, 
and alfo upon their Spears, as Plutarch informs 
us in the Life of M. Marius. 

They made them Breaft- Plates of Linen mace* 
rated and boil'd in fome eager kind of Win^ 
which was Proof againft all Strokes and Blows 
whatibever; as Niceias tells us in the Life of 
Angelm Ifaacus y a Gracian Emperor. They were 
Tery convenient and ufeful, as being not fo 
heavy and cumberfome as thofc of Iron : But 
thefe are now quite laid afide. They wore them 

only 
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only tadsfod tfceix Ireafts, ami thereto* cal^d 
thtmTk*4c* f which m ffr«* fignifictf *at Put 
of the Body r ase «ftw*i> totcrmro that flacc of 
^flgtf io ihtEkventh of his nJSMds. 

Hon fat fy/Hmt*r-r-*-r 

■*-».«> ftfa feck an4 6m% x - 

" WsH tawesft StK) *<4, feds &aft weft 

They mack tfttfp of two Qr three JAmlrtL 
which they gHr and tied together w}* a Thtcd^ 
but had always ^miqf tfcem at fl*tf / £^£rtw& 
according 1$ that of the 9tht>F the e^beftft - 



. " Ngt tWQ Bulla Hid^th t»pcluo«iF«foe 

: ''"t withhold. ,.\- .u j 

" Nor GwKrfdontkMak^ *kfc Sttkt tf 
Gold 

Concerning 0) Battering Rms r and other war* 
like Eogin^ as the Ctotot&uu Pkttn^ V*ft*+ 
and the thyhtfering -(g) PaHfa JftiaH£y 
thing, in regard (otfng toofct tqpop jm mmi ^ 
f*iy Things) (hey »re quite put; rfl%w^i 
<?*»/ arc come upon the Sta^e in their i$ 
Neither are Otnms Falctti, L £ Chariots a 

Scythes made i\ow a-d*ys, becarife pile 
n<?*w which k*H ?t aDift*ace,a " "-*' 
more commodvous. - ". * 

The COM ME NT A XT. — 

(<0 {They ttSi BrAz*»Tpnmp*4% •- •'* 
tcir feveral &*ts of TxumpetL as G^iafi 
r *****, aw sk>A accurately dtfefibed 
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with their feveral Differences by Lipfius. in his 
IV Book dc milit. Roman. And thither we 
make bold to refer the Reader, for more ample 
Satisfaction touching that warlike Inftrument. 

(0 [.Drums, &c] 

Tis true enough what our Author faith con- 
cerning thefe, that they were not in ufc among 
the Romans y as Lip fins proves in the ioth Chap- 
ter of the forecited Book. You hare them de- 
lcribed in Smdas, who tells .us, that inftead of 
Trumpets 3 the Indians us'd Whips, wherewith 
beating both the Air and Drums, they made au 
horrible Noife, and a Bonbons kind of Sound. 

Their Drums were made after this Manner ; 
They took the ttump of a Fir-Tree, and made it 

ijollow, and put Latton Bells into the Cavity 
)f it ; and then having cover'd the Mouth with 
a Piece of Leather/ they tois'd it up and 
down, and threw it about in the Army; fo 
that the Bells founding within the Deal, made 
an obfeure grumbling, and bellowing kind of 
jNoife. 

(/) [Battering Rams.] 
This Engine was a great Beam like the Maft 
of a Ship, wind) had a Piece of Iron like a 
Ram\ Head fattened to the End of it, by which 
they battered down the Walls of Cities. It 
was hung upon a Beam, which lay a-crols over 
a Couple of Pillars, and hanging balanced or 
even, it was by force of Men pulled backward, 
and then recoil'd upon the Wall. The Head of 
this Ram hath no Horns, but it is blunt, and 
made of the ttrongeft kind of Iron witk.a won- 
derful thick Neck. 

(£) l.Salifia.2 
rivvas fb call'd W £ JB***«r fxoak cafling 

forth 



•a 

forth any Thing, ard fowneUy Gtitpdl* Ari ^ 
mATof, which fignifiea** 1 Zfcr* or >*S&^r, and il 
4eteribed by ^4rcW/w* after this Manner. 

JfctvecuiftrauP/*^ to a frame 

and feft joined a ftrong and big /r^ reaching 
out in Length after ds Mannef df a> good Rule; 
out t£ the. » roiind Body: whereof (which is artir 
fictally. wrought) there lieth forth further out * 
Kour-lquare Seam made hollow, with adireft 
Paflage like a narrow Trough, ty & ft ft^*ith mu- 
tt y Cord* ibf Sinews, twiiiedj one within the 
^other, to whkhiarc joined I tvo Wooden &pw^ 
iicar tinto «on& of -which iiands thcicunning B& 
/ijfcr, who dextroufly ptita into the Cavity of the 
Beam, a wooden Shatt tag'd within huge and a 
lumping Head, this being- done, two lufty 
Men bend the Engine, by cdrtaift Wheels ; when 
r he, Top of the. Head * b draarn \ to xhe *)titfoft ■ 
Extremity and 'End *o£ the Cords, i; thcuSbaft 
being ihot from the Arigfet by its inward force* 
fwiicly flies out u£ <Kcn 6* Sights 
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0/ MilUorjCrtmns bejiowedon SdAieMJ* 

THERE wAe fcveral Sorts of Omnk gireto * . 
to lwfty'and falfent Sbldfefti TWihoft • 
noble of all. was called (A) Ctvka, Which was 
conferred on him, who had fav'd and prderved - 
the Life of -»a Citizen. It was made of Oak fa* 
cred ibjwe, and whidi bore Acomi, whic!b> 
(they tay) the Ancients'<fertre wont to feed on* 
He was honoured Wth a (i) . Mtrd Crowfr 
(which was of Ciold) who firft fcai'd the Walls, 
m& forcibly cnter'd ihto the Enemy's City. He 
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was therefor adorned (as k wore) with the 
Battlements of a WaJL 

A C$rona (/) Fa&trh (cf Gold alfo> was |m- 
lented only tohhn, whoihrtt entred di* Enemy s 
Trenches. . 

&CMwXl)Rajir*t* (tfGoldtdo)' wis given 
only to lum, who firft boarded the: Enemy's 
Ships. It was in Form like the Bemk of a 
Veffel. Whofoever were honoured with any of 
thefe Crowns* had free Liberty to wear them* for 
ever. When they came into the Theatre, atl 
Wen, even the Senators themfcives, rife up 
to them : They fat next the Senators, and were 
fnc from all Offices of Trouble. 

The CO M ME NT ART. 

(b) [Call'd (2***3 

There were feveral Opinions about the Inftt- 
tution of this ; fame afcribe it to the Arctdid**, 
whom the Oracles were wont to call in Honour 
of their Antiquity, Glamtipbagos y L r. Acorn- 
Eaters. Others give this Reafon, hecapfe the 
Oak is as it were an excellent Pantry, yielding 
to Soldiers moft eafy Food, and that in a plen- 
tiful Manner. 

A Third Sort tell us and fay, that 'tis because 
the Oak is. facred to Jove ; and, 'tis very fit, 
that the Preferver of a Citizen flbould be crown'd 
with thofe Leaves, which were confecrated to 
the Prote&or of all Cities. This in Procefs of 
Time was bellowed alio on the lord-Gepcrat, 
if he fpar'd a RomAn, when he had Power to 
kill him. This kind /of Crown the Atkcmm* 
dftt fir ft Devife, and sm it tottrutu. 
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■(0 IMmH^rdbKmZ 
The Former was put on the Qfrfc^ pr Top, 

like unto the Battlements : The Latter was like 

a Suimarky at at lead the Mound that fcrtify'd 

the Raraprte, calld Vdlum m Latin, from 

wfaeace {fg&sriK* ,'Twas calTd dXtaCaftrekfis, be* 

caufe the Lord-General bellowed it on hkm t 

who firtt entred the Enemy's Camp. 

(i) [Roftrata, tfv.J 

ficcaufc painted with many Ship-Beak* , 

called in latin jfoftra. Tis called Naval is by 

A. Gdltm. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

0/ /& Armories (p<m called Arfends) of 

the Ancients. 

nr H E R E was a publick Hall at £*»* well 
A furnifli'd with ail Sorts of Weapons, that 
upon a Cafe of Necejjky or the appealing a Tu- 
mult, the People might be in Arms immediately, 
in an In ft ant ; as Cicero tells in his Oration for 
C. RAimus (I) And for that Purpofe, there i$ 
at Vtnict a moft fpacious Armory, which they 
call an ArfensL 

The COMMBNTART. 

CO [At*W, &€.-] 
(I J This is prcterr'd before all thtArfouIs 
in the World, which is oot only ftored with 
ail kind of Weapons for an Army on Land, but 
ail kind of Tackle and Arms for a Nan at Sea. 
There is nothing more Magnificent, Commo- 
dious, oc Fgrmidablt in the Chnfttan World. 

There 
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There are expended Yearly 600000 Crowns in 
Military Preparations both for Sea and Land. 

Tis above two Miles in Gompafs ; but yon 
mult Note, that within the Enclofure- of this 
Arfenal, are contained all Sorts of Naval StorC3 
and Tackle, Forges, Cafiing-Houfes, Rope- 
Yards, Gal lies, Havens, I ocks, &c. io that a 
large Space or Ground muii needs be taken up 
for thofe Uies. 

This is the only Bulwark againft Turlifh Ar- 
maids and Ottoman. Fury.: And indeed, 'tis a 
greater Safe Guard than the united Forces, and 
the ttrivSleli Confederacy of all Chnitian Princes. 
Tis thought there are Arms for '50600 Men,' 
Nay, fhey that lhew it, would nuke us believe 
(fay tncdern Travellers; that there are 2500 Pieces 
of Aitillery, and good Arms' lor iooooo Foot, 
and compleat Equipage ior 2<;coo Horie. Thefc 
Words are loon pronounced, but not to p afily 
prov'd. !i . 



CHAP. XV. 

Of Triumphs. 



w-g 



ACCHUS'n (aid to be the firft that 
. Triuiii;^'d ; but Romulus the firft at 
Rome* who kiiuing his Enemies before, went 
after them a F* ■-, and the Army followed hinn 
Tullus Hujiii '■■;■ riumph'd onHorfeback, and 
M. Curius C,.7f.ui*:s was drawn by four white 
Horie?, win el afterwards they all did imitate. 
The Di\ v-.i" iriumph was always Feltival 
throughout A-x. whole Cuy$ all the Temples 
being opt :•.. and the Tables of the Nobility fo 
fpleudidly ipiuu 3 -ad fo plentifully furuilhcl, 

aa 
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is afforded the whole Soldiery fufficiertf Enter- 
:ainment. 

1. Fir ft, The Senate met the Triumpber at the 
3a te Capena, thro* which he pafs'd and enter'd 
the Capitol. 

2. Then follow 'd the Trumpeters with their 
warlike Inftrumentk 

3. And after them, were drawn the Chariots 
laden with the Spoils of the conquer 'd tnemy ; 
together with Statues andTabletures, Figures, 
and Images of Brafs and Ivory, with Towers 
and Landskijfeof demoliftul Cities; and theRe- 
prelentations of the Battle and Engagement with 
the Enemy. 

4. Then follow'd the GVrf, and Silver -and 
Brafs, which was taken from the Enemy, toge- 
ther with Statues and Tables, Dilhes and Plat* 
tcrs, Batons ancj Candieiiicks. and other Uten- 
fils of Gold and Silver; witn Jewels and Pur- 
ple, rich Attire, und noble Crowns of Gold 
and Silver prefented to the Conqueror. 

5. Then came all kind of Arms taken from 
the Enemy as Swords and Liunces, Bucklers and 
Axes, BreafKplates and Helmets, and other like 
Tackle and Iiukuinenft of War. 

6. Then iollowMjfte Gifts and Prefents both of 
Gold and Silver cbnferrd and beliow'd by 
fome Thoufands <5f Mea. 

7. After them came other Trumpeters, fol- 
lowed by fif yor a hundred Oxen crown'd with 
Garlands, and gilded Horns on Purpoie for 
Victims. 

8. And thefe w re attended with a Train of 
Bbj/s, carrying G. lden and Silver Veflbls to be 
us'd in the Sacrifice. The Servants were array 'd 
with Cloth of Silk, and Purple and Gold. 

?. And 
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9. And then were driven the Chariots of wb« 
quiftul Kings, laden with their Arms and Dia-» 
dems ; together with their Wires and Children, 
Brethren and Relations,. Acquaintances and Fa- 
miliars; and then came a Number of otbef 
Enemies, taken Prisoners* with, their Hands tied 
behind them, of which there were thousands, 
and thofe Honourable and Noble. 

10. And then at length inarch'd the General 
hiinfelf, in a golden Chariot, made in Fafhtonr 
like a Tomr, drawn with four Milk-white 
Steeds* He was clothed in (») Purple embrot* 
dered with Gold, holding a Branch of Laurel is\ 
his Right-Hand, and an Ivory Scepter in bis 
Left. 

11. The Li&ors or Serjeants went before him 
with the Axes and Rods; Trumpeters and Mu* 
ficians pJay J d moil fweetly on alt Sides ; being 
crown'd with Gold, and clad in Purple. Qua 
of them in a golden Robe reaching down to dfc 
Ankles, diverted the People with ]e ft* and Dtol« 
iery, and fome fmart Sarcafms lcvell'd at their 
Enemies. 

12. There were coftty Fumgatmu y and very 
rich Odours, burst in the Prefence of the Ge* 
neral. And a public!: Officer held up a Crown 
with Jewels, often repeating and inculcating 
this Motto or Document, [jRefpiee Futura y &. 
Hominem te effe Cogita, i. e. Have regard t$ Fm»- 
*i$j, and remtwker tbm art a M<ui\. And there* 
fore the Triurapher had a Whip and a BeH hav- 
ing in his Chariot, to remind him, that Be 
may poflibly meet with, and happen on fitch 
Times, wherein it may be his Lot to be Mi 
with Whips, or to he eapuafy punifh'4 ; for 
whofoero was to be Beheaded, had a little &tf 

hanging 
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hanging about him, left any ftiotrid touch the 
defiled and impure Wretch. 

13. The Sons and the Daughters of the 
Triumpher did lometimes ride in their Father's 
Chariot, but the next of Kin always went near 
the Horfe?, which they fometimes mounted, as 
if tfiefnftlves were about to Triumph. When 
^ag*/*miumph'd, MaxceiUs rod the far Horfc, 
otTche Right- Hind, and Ttberita the near one 
©nr the left, and the reft of tfce Blood wajk'd 
near the Beafts ; the Parents were only fuftereil 
to ride, the reft were wont to walk by on 
Foot. 

. 14. The Servants and Armour-Be arers of the 
Trinmpher fqtlowd his Chariot, and after them 
went in Order 

r«f. The whole Army with the Officer* and 
Grptaijif, with (*) a Branch of Laurel in their 
Hands, and a Ow/t of the fame on their Headss 
And if any one had been rewarded with golden 
Diadems, with Bracelet? or Targets, Spears and 
the like, he held them in his Hand?, fingmg 
A2\*w, Songs of Ptaift, in Hbnonr of the 
Triumpher, mingling them with the Fefttvky 
of (omething that was ruHcnkus. 

16. After they had arrived to the Forum in 
this Pomp and Splendour, the Triumpher im- 
prifoned one of the chrefeft of his Captive* ^ap- 
pointed to d?ft- From thence the whole Senate 
and Magiftricy accompanying him. he afcended 
the Capitol, and when be was informed of the 
Death of the Captive, they facrificed Bulls, and 
devoted to Jupiter fomc certain Spoils. 

17. And after all this they fupp'd in the Por- 
ticos of the Capitol, where they ftaid till the 
Evening. 

18. And 
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1 8. And laft of al! r with fcveral forts of 
Mtifick y they waited upon the Trittmpher y and 
conducted him Home, and fo put a Period to 
the FeJiivM Solemnity. 

A Triumph ibmetimes laftcd three or four 
Days, efpecially in Cafe there were great Spoils; 
asdidthofeof T. Flaminitts, jL.PdHlMS, Cn.Potbr 
peius, and Auguftus Cafar. 

(r) No Man was iuffer'd to Triumph, unlcfs 
he had routed or kill'd 5000 of the Enemy, 
and had enlarged the Territories of the Ronun 
Empire. 

This pompous Ceremony may be gather 'd out 
of the 3d and «tth Books of Diom Htlicdrndf. 
and from the 8th Chapter of the 2d Book of 
VaL Maxttms 5 out of the 24th Chapter of the 
2d Book of Jofeph*s. de Bello Judaico, and out 
of P. tALmilins his Life in Plutarch, and Ap+ t 
flan. Alcxand. of the Lybian War, and others. 

They triumph'd alio, who conquered at «Sml 
fending before them Bleaks and Anchors, and 
Other Naval Tackle of the Captive Ships. All 
the Silver and Gold, and the Spoils they took, 
belongd to the People of Rome • and after De- 
dudion for Triumphal Expcuces, were laid up 
in the Treafury. 

They, who tiaddifcomfi ted the Enemy with- 
out effitfim of JBlood, and had vauquiflid Men 
of lower Degree r as Slaves, and ttj^hke, had an 
00 Ovation only ; i.e. They erit$rd Rome 00 
Horfeback, attended with a Ketinue of Knights, 
and their Friends, and an Army alfo : Being 
clad in Purple Gowns embroidered with Gold, 
and offering Sbup in Sacrifice in the Capitol ; 
aud this was call u the lejfer Triumph. 

Then 
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There were reckon'd 350 Triumphs and Ova- 
tions from Romulus to Belijannf % who- was the 
la ft that was honoured with that noble Solem- 
nity in the City of (bnftantinople, under the Em- 
peror Jnjlinian : Other wile Leave to Triumph* 
was indulg'd and granted but toafew(/) under 
the Emperors, though the Triumphed Ornaments 
were referv'd for them, as the Laurel , and the 
Trabea, the Ivory Scepter, and the like, which 
they always us'd in publick Places. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(m) [Bacchus the fir A that triumphed] 
He returned laden with ample Spoils from 
the conquered Indians, whence he is call'd 
&f>UfjiC@- % from which Word, divers Authors 
with little Alteration, derive this Word Triumph. 
Some fetch Triwnphw y 0fUfj£Q- $ a Thriis f i.e. F$- 
His FicnlnetSy Fig- Leaves, becaufe covering their 
Faces with thofe kind of Things, they were 
wont to dart in Iambich their bitter Satires.. 

GpldpLCQ- tuni *5 0£?f7r, i. c. acclamare, tofhout, 
becaufe the Soldiers were wont to fing ( lo 
Triumphe ! ) as he went to. the Capitol through 
the City, l4jufr£*fs m *k dicere, to reproach knd 
fpeak ill of, becaufe the Soldiery and the Mob 
were wont to jeer, and droll upon the Trinm- 
pher ; left he ihould be too much puff 'd up by 
his prolperous Fortune ; wherefore a certain 
Servant went always before him, ftill re-mind- 
ing him of this Leffon : Redire in fe & fnpra ho- 
minem nihil fapere^ i.e. " To reflect upon him- 
ielf, and to affeft nothing above humane Na- 
ture. 



u 



Hence 
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Hence that Sarca&vagainft Triumphant Cf/rr, 
Ga/lias Ctfitr j*btnt, Nicomedes Cafdrem y i. c G*» 
j*r had conquer ci France, but Ntcomedtos Gtftr ; 
and hence was occafioned another Ftout[UrfoinV 
Jtrvate VxoreSy meckum calvum ddducmugy L r* 
** Have a care of your Wives, for here we 
" bring a Bald- pate Whorc-MaJfer. 

And thuft whfs. VtntMnu Baffus, a Man of 
mean Rank was advanced in Dignity, and an 
eminent Station ; and when, afar b* ViAora^ 
and his treble Conqueft over the vanquiflit F*r- 
tbiansj he gforioufly rode in his triumphant 
Chariot, he had this hmbkk kvell'd at fawn, 

Concurrite mines Augur es. Anfjpces i 



Portentum imjbatmn confUtum eji rectg?. 
Nm> <pi Ftkahtf wmIos Gonfit JtEhu tf+ 

ft r> U C. ■ 

" Come all ye Augurs. Soothrfiycr^ an&fce, 
u A new Portent, the ttiangpft Prodigy, 
" He that before was wont to curry Mule, 
£ Hath commenced Conful t and nd&iq Chair 

" Curufc 

There are infinite Examples of this Hrtw^ 
whereby it is marafcft, that the more emimm 
Men are, and the higher they are advane'd, the 
more they are obnoxious to the Darts of Envy y 
which ever (like Fire) hath a tendency upward 
And that I prefume might be the Realbn of the 
Triumphers wearing upon his Breaft a B*id like 
a Heart, as an Amulet, and Prefenrative againft 
the Powers of Malice, fuppofmg it pregnant, 
and big with Remedies agatnft the venomous 
Teeth and Bites of that Evil. 

(») \W*s cUd with 4 Purple Robe.'] 

It was not meer Pnrple. but was interwoven 

With 
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with PAf* y the Emblem of Vi&ory, as we in* 
tiinatcd before in the Habit of. Emperors. 
0) \JL*>tel in hi* Right* H*rd.~] 
Some think he was aawn d with a Garland 
of Laurel, of which there might be tbefe Seve- 
ral Reafons. i.'Becaufe that vegetable was a 
Toirw of Peace among aimed Enemies, and was 
an Emblem to the Emmns of Joy aad Vidory- 
or 2. Becaufe it boafts a perpetual Vtr&mt^ 
or 5. Becaufe it was ckpoirted m the Lap of 
Jvpucr \> a% often as frefli Vidories created 
Matter of Joy, . or (which fcttns to be the chief 
or principal Keafon.) 4. Becaufe 'twas tnoft 
plentiful in the Hill of famtfiu, and therefore 
moil grateful and acceptable to Apollo. Be- 
caufe the Temples of die Triwapher wens *«? «r« 
*Ui with Laarci, th<*cfcte they icalTd that Gar* 
i Jttid CarimtTTvmpbMlh. 

(p) i&td trtOvdth*,] 
So calTd * Ovum mAmhm % u*. from die 
Sacrificing of Sheep. iutHs, toe Coronet they 
wore was cali'd Ovntis dbOvstwnt^ and was h> 
iftow'd on thole «hat eruer'd the City in a mum- 
pliant Manner, when the War was not etcher 
rightly proclatm'd, or was wag d without Stmtd 5 
ior upon an unjwft Account, or witha laeati 
Adversary, as Slaves or Pyrates. This Garland 
was of Myrtle, which was conlecrated toKmaj. 
ig) [Sarfd muter t< > kfjtftbeC Sec} 
Twas cuftoaary r t T; r to invite 

even the Gw/irf/ the ve* t fcaft, and af- 
terward to forbid tl , led 1 power- 
ful Partem AwaUL 4 1 we =G4r- 
•Wrjr of the Oaf* noi , a 
Prcmfion for ei : n : : t e 
*bc City of J 1 ; * >. 

m 
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with all imaginable Applmtjc and Frjtivhj, even 
beyond all former Inrances of Honouring, and 
Methods of Re/oicing, and that upon this Ac- 
count of putting an 1 End to all Civil Wars, of 
increaGng the Republic]?, and of enlarging the 
Bounds of the Soman Empire. 

And 'tis ftrangc and wonderful, that there 
was not only Vermilion raixt with the Oint- 
ments of the Triumphal Supper ; but the Body 
of the Triumpbator was fo imeared with it, that 
it feem'd to flaunt it in the Azure of the Sky. So 
Camillas triumphed, as Pliny writes in the 7th 
Chap, of the 33 Book. 

(r) [No Man was fujfered to triumph^ &c] 

This being the higheft and the utmoii Pinacle 
of military Honour, was not to be conferred 
promifcuoufly on all, but only on thofe that 
had vanquifli d 5000 of the Enemy at the leaft^ 
and if any Man falfified about the Number of 
the Slain, he was puniih'd by the Law : And 
therefore when the Triumpber enter 'd the City^ 
all were fworn by the Cenfors to tell the Truth. 

Whofoever triumph 'd, ought to have atchiev'd 
what he did, cither as Diftator, or Prater, or 
Confidj and not only to have reflor'd, but alio to 
have ealarged the Empire, and to leave that 
Country peaceable to his Succtffor, over which 
he had triumph'd. 

(/) [.Liberty of Triumphing granted but to a ftvf 
tinder the Emptrors, &c] 

For all War is wag'd by the Authority of the 
Prince, and therefore no Triumphs can be grant- 
ed to their Generals, becaufe they fought under 
the Command of another. However, they gave 
them Leave to wear in Publick the triumphal 
jPr/MMtw, ** the Crown oi Lauxt\, \h& Gat- 
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tnent of Eftate, calTd Trabaa, the Palm em- 

broidei'd Coat, and Ivory Scepter. ^ 

(0 [Belifarius iriumph'd under Juftinian,] 
Who gave him leave to triumph over the 

Partbians, though he conquered through the 

aufpicious Arms of others. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Of Ambaffhdors. 

THE Ancients alio w'd (/) Ambaffadors out 
of the publick Trcafury, their 00 Fiati- 
cum, or Provifion, and Expences for their Jour- 
ney, (») and honoured them befides with a 
Gold Ring, which they wore in Publick ; but 
afterwards, when they left it off, they wore an 
Iron one within Doors, as Pliny informs us in 
the 1 it Chapter, of his 3d Book. 

But this was obferv'd in the Infancy of the 
Republick, when none but Embaffadors wore 
Gold Rings 5 but afterwards Senators wore them, 
from whom the Cuiiom of wearing (*) them 
was derived down to all Gentlemen and Free* 
born When Embaffadors bad Audience of any 
Prince, he honour'd them io far, as to fet them 
by him ; as Nicetas relates in the Lift of Ange- 
lus JfaacHS the Emperor. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(0 [Embaffadors, &c] 
Tis a common laying in the Mouths of all 
Men, [That Embaffadors art held J acred and In- 
violable], Marcianw the Lawyer faith, that 
their San&ity proceeds from a certain Herb calld 

Yen . 
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Vervain^ which the Roman Legates were wont to 
carry with them, as a Badge of their Office and 
that by the Laws of Embafly, they ought do be 
iecur'd from Affronts aod Injuries ; Hence, 
laith St alius the Poet. 

Et SanElnm popnli fer fearl* wmvu 

m And indeed, there is a great deal of R ca icmfei 
it ; for if there were no Enabafladors, and all 
Entercourfe by Letters difellow'd between Ene- 
mies, all Humane Coinumrce would be quite 
deltroycd, and all Method tending to Overtures 
of Peace would be utteUy obfouttwL' 

Whofoever (hikes or aifronti an Effbaflacjor, 
offends and (ins againft the. Law of Nation*. 
How feverely was Minim Mmwiw, and after 
him Balms and Semprontiv puniih'd by the Jfc 
wans y who for wronging an ^baitou** w«*c 
delivered bound into the Hands of; their En^ 
lines. And if fa, then what in Equity ought 
they to fuffcr, who have not only beaten, but 
barbaroufly murder d publick Miraflers ; as tfcr 
7 jr tins did Alexander^ whom at : bts1*4k$il*g 
of Tyre, he lent to exhort them tovt*«lwce 
Peace. - 

But Achillas^ Egyptian Gene tal^was far owe 
Inhumane, who commanded Diofcoridei and «fc- 
rapion, (two of Cafar s. Emhaflkdorfi} to be im- 
med lately (lain ; as loon as ever he law tbem, 
even before he had heard, or underftood .their 

Errand. 

But that filthy Slut Helena. by Name, z£*f- 
fean Queen, is an Infiance of Pcxfidtoiriucii be- I 
yond all Parallel, who whlfi. the King of tine j 
Prttteni defir'd her in Marriage, ft* commoded 
his Courier to be inrki *At* v Afce rard, ifac 

defied j 
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defir'd that more mrthy Perfons might be dif- 
patch'd to her Court, who when they came, 
namely, fifty choice Gentlemen of Authority 
and Honour,, (he commanded them to ^bc 
burnt, and; ftcrificed them all in one common 
Flame. . And after (he was married, under 
Colour of a Feaft, (he caus'd 5000 of her Ene- 
mies, made drunk before-hand, to be favagely 
butcher d ; and then in the Epilogue of all, to 
cohfummate the Tragedy , like a defperatc 
Wretch, (he goes and drowns her felf, and there's 
an End of a Bloody Quean. 

What Cities have been ruin d by Treachery 
towards Embafladors, and by the bafe viola- 
tion of this Law of Nations? Hiftory can 
furnifh us with many Examples ; for Corinth 
was fack'd by the Romans for their hard Treat- 
ment, andUiageof their Embafladors, as Got* 
informs u?., who therefore advifed the Rowans 
tp fend . Prnpy againft Mithridates % who had 
murdered their Embafladors, who fhould have 
been privileged with fafety, even in the midft of 
Enemies. And we read in Fhrus, that the Ro- 
wans proclaim^ War againft the lllyrians meerly 
upon the Account of a. (lain Embaflador. «SW- 
dtts writes, that the Laconians were vifit.ed with 
the Plague for expelling the Embafladors . of 
Xerxes out of their City. 

They that died in their Embafly, were highly 
honoured after their Death ; and the Roman Em- 
bafladors that were flain by the. Enemy, had 
their Statues ere&ed to, perpetuate their Memory* 
as had thofe four whom ,La<r(es ToIummw, tfre 
King of the Pelcntes t^d^barbaifouflv murder'd* 
as it they had died in the Bed of Honour, and 
bad fallen a Sacrifice for the good of the Country. 
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(ji) \Vutieum, or Expends if their Joitrnejl] 
This Provifion or Charts was paid trot df 
the Publick Trcafury, and was c&tt'i Leggthmm * 
and it was chiefly given to thofe, who gratui- 
toufly took upon them this noMc Office ; and if 
any one died before his Return, the Allowance 
for his Port, was not rcftored again, brut given 
to his Heir. 

But now, whether an Embaflador is obliged 
to give to his M after the Prefents that aft made 
iiim, is a difputable Point, and Worthy our 
Confideration. Some are of Opinion, mat an 
Embaflador representing the Pcrfon of his Prince } 
is to be honoured as he is, and therefore die Pre- 
fents he receives he mult give to his Mafttr. 
Others think otherwife, and illuftrate the Mat- 
ter by this Inftance, vU. If any Thing be given 
to a Member of a Society, by Virtue oFthc fame 
tic hath a Right to it, and not the Comp*trj, the 
Donation being made to the Perfon alone, 
and not to the whole Body : And as on the 
contrary, if a Man be damnify 'd upon the Ac- 
count of the Fraternity to which he belongs, 
he ftands to the Lofs, and not they ;foif be 
chance to get by it, all that accrews to him is 
clearly his own. 

Befides, Embaffadors are frequently txpos'dtg 
Dangers, and are often in Jeopardy againft tbeh 
Wills, and therefore have more need to be * * 
nm-tgei by Rewards, than any way tejrmtdei 
But however, the Mind of the Donor is to b 
confider'd, whether or no he beftow'd his Boor] 
On the Emttffador or his Mafter, which may bj 
cafily diic^rnd by the Quality of the brgdai ■ 
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Q± Fab. Garget, and the Fafni Piftorei, and 
QOgulnitu arc celebrated in Hiftory for patting 
their Preients, they received privately from Pto- 
lemy into the pubhek Treafury, and that before 
they had brought their Anfwer to the Senate, 
fuppofing nothing to be given to a publick Mi* 
tiifter, but Praife and Applaufe for his prudeqt 
difcharging of his Weighty Office. 

(») [Honoured them with a Gold Ring.'] 

It is molt certain that the Ancients wore upon 
their Fingers, Rings of Iron. For Pliny tells us f 
that the Senate it felf for a long Time together, 
had no Gold ones ; as Juvenal alfo intimates in 
thatVerfc—jQyi LaceAtmonium pitylifmate lubricat 
orbm, u e. that makes his Ring flippery with 
Spittle. He underftands here a rich Curmudgeon^ 
it being nlual with fuch, when in an Idle Po- 
fture, to play with their Rings, and to turn 
them about, to pull them off and on; andtd 
make them flip more glibly, they were wont 
to wet their Fingers with Spittle. By Laced*- 
fHQttium Qrbem, he means an Iron Ring, becaufe 
as Pliny informs us, they were the only People 
that wore them erf that Metal. 

There was but fittlc Gold at Rome for a long 
while together, fmce Rings made of it, were 
given only to thofe that went on Embaflies into 
foreign Parts, on Purpofc to recommend thein 
(I luppdfe) as more honourable to Strangers. 
Afterward, they grew more common and were 
worn by Servants, with little Heads of Irop 
upon them, whicfc kind of Rings were catl'd 
Samothracian from Samothrave, the Place where 
-was firtt invented the Art of encircling, or 
enchafing Iron with Gold ; fo that the former 

L 2 {hall 
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fhall be inferted inflead of a Jewel into the 
latter. 

( •& ) [ Derived down to Gentlemen and Free- 
men, &c] 

Servants threw away their Iron Rings, and 
wore. Gold ones, and can you blame them for ■ 
it ? When they attained to the Privilege of 
Free-born (or were free from Servitude) they 
had the Prerogative from the Emperor of wear- 
ing Gold Rings ; the beftowing of which was a 
Token of Liberty, and alfo of the EqHtftrian 
Order ; for feeing none wore them but thofe of 
that Rank ( whereby they were diftinguiflb'd 
from the Commons) the indulging the ufe of 
them, was a dignifying them with that Ho- 
nonr ; fo that many libertini, privileged with 
Gold Rings, are efteemed hgenui, i e. free-born, 
Tacitus uleih jhefe two Phrafes, Equeftri digni- ' 
iate donare 9 & annul is honor are > u e. to pule a 
Gentleman and to give Rings, promifcuoufly 
for one and the Tame Thing. 

At fir ft, Rings were worn on either Hand, 
and on any Finger, but when Luxury bad en- 
graven rich Inlculptures, and added Gems to 
their Rings, they were then transplanted from 
the Right, which is more employed, and. were 
put on the Left, which is more idle and difus'd ; 
left by the continual Offices and Bufinefs of 
the Right, the Jewels fhould be broken. 

And 'tis faid that both Greeks and Romans 
made Choice of the Finger next the little one 
(call'd Annularis, the Ring- Finger) for their 
Rings, for fear toe Gold (hopld be too much 
worn, in regard that Finger is leaft us'd of all 
the other, and cannot be extended alone. 

Some 
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Some give this Reafon ; namely, that in the 
Diffe&ion of Humine Bodies (very frequent a- 
mong the Egyptians) there was found a very 
flender Nerve reaching from that Finger to the 
Heart, and therefore they thought fit to honour 
it, as having fo near an Alliance and Connexion 
with the Fountain of Life. 

But this Opinion which magnifies the fourth 
Finger of the Left-hand, preluming therein a 
Cordial Relation, that a particular Veflel, Nerve, 
or Artery is conferred thereto from the Heart ; 
and therefore that efpecially has the Honour to 
bear our Rings, is confuted in Dr. Browns Vul- 
gar Errors in the 217th Page of his ift Book, 
to which we refer the curious Reader. Mfr 
crobi'As affirms the Geftation of Rjngs upon that 
Hand and Finger, might rathe* be ufed foe 
their Convenience and Prefcrvation, than any 
cordial Relation* 



1 
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.0/ Marriages. 

T would be too a tedious Bufinefs to fet \ 
down every particular Ceremony, obferved * 
by the Heathens at their folemn Nuptials ; . I 
ihall therefore only prcfent you with the chiefeft. 

Firft then, one in the Name of the Brtde- 
groo-n, O ) divin'd by the chattering and flight 
of Birds, whether the Match was lite to prove 
happy or not, and this Perfon was call'd/Uri- 
nymphus. And the fame Augury was performed 

alfo by another in the Name of the Bride. 

• 

L 3 .(*) Tbcf. 
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(*) They were call'd Sponfm and Stonft, and 
like wife {a) Guns and C414 from one Cd* Cdctl\% 
a celebrated Matron, who for Spinning and Hufr 
.wifry was beyond all Parallel, 

'Twas cuflomary andufual for both Partks^to 
<£) touch Fire and Water as. a Token that aid 
Things fhould he common between than ; as 
thofe Elements aie; fo for the fupport and 
maintenance of Humane Life. And that was 
( as it weie > the E*r*tft and Pledge of their 
Marriage, as a Ring is now. 

The Bride was CO begirt with a WocBen Cirdie y 
3&d that knit fo faft, that no Body could un- 
tie it befides her Husband ; whereby was figni- 
fied the indiflbluble Union between married 
Perfon?. 

When the Bride was conda&ed to theBride^ 
, groora^OO lighted Torch was carried before her, 
(hewing that the Wife is the Gtovy of her 
SHusbandr 

As fhe.was entring into her Husband's Houfc, 
(0 they lifted her up a little, leaft with her Feet 
{he fhould ftrike ag^inft the Thrcfhold, and fo 
gather from thence fbme ill Omen. 

They oif d the Hinges of the Door, leaft they 
flioukl icreak and make a Norfe, and they 
(g) fcatter Nuts as they entred into the Apart- 
ment of the Bridegroom, intimating thereby, 
that they were under the Protection ofc Jove, to 
whom that Fruit was confecrated ; others fay, 
it was to remind the married Couple, tbat they 
were no longer Children to play with Nut* 

(A) Laftty, The Husband parted with a Spcir 
the Hair oif his Wife, to teach ha that {he 
(hould rather die, than be guilty of any Thing 
tbit might diflblvc her Marriage. 

' • Tfcc; 
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- The COMMENT ART: 

Wb fr) [Did Divide by Birttt, &cj 

The Sign or Token, whnch the fe Soot hfiyers 
in their Augury accounted molt fortunate, was 
a Turtle and a uw f if they appeared both toge- 
ther ; . becaufe both thefe Birds are fi> fond of 
their Mattes, that after their Widowhood, they . 
©ever defire a ftcowd Marriage. 

(z>) \Thty were taKi Spoofua and Sponfa] 
Afpondendo, becaufe in their Contra&s, each - 
promifed to lire; as Man and Wife. The Man- - 
aer of contra&ing was commonly this : They 
regiftred in TaUes for their greater Security the 
Farm of the Contra^ aa is evident from Jtm^ 
a*/, Satire 6. 

Si tibi legkmis paftam, jpnUmyit Tabellh 

Nov es amdtwrw^-. 

% 

U €. 

u If one by Cov'naots and juft Writings /oi a d,l 
a Thou loveft not — 

Thefe Tables were feal'd by certain Witaeflb 
termed Signtims $ and- before they began the 
Ceremonies of the Contrail, the Man procured 
a Sootbftjer % and the Woman another, whco&t < 
they ulually coofuked $ hence that of the Satiriii 
—venitt cum figrutoribtu dufpex. 

(4) [Gnus an d Caia, Sec.] 

In Memory of the chart and happy Marriage 
of Caia Cecilia, the modeft Lady ofTarquinuts 
PrifctiS. From whence fprung a Cuftom among 
them, that the new-married Wife, when Qnt 
was brought Home to her Husband 9 Houfe, 
was to ufe this Proyerb^ [ Ubi tu Cains ibi egi 
Caia} by which jhe . fignify'd, .that fte was 

L+t. x Owner 
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Owner ot her Husbands Goods, -as well as 
bimlelf. 

(i) [Touch Water and Fire, &cn] 
The meaning of this Ceremony fome take 
to be this 5 the Fire being an attive Element 
reprcfents the Man, and the Water being Paf* 
/he fjgnifies the Woman. Others imagine, that 
by the commonnefs of thefe two Element?, was 
hinted the Community a twixt H us band and Wife, 
and alio of their Poffeflions, Goods and Chat- 
tels. 

(0 IBegbrt *itb a Woollen Girdle, &c] 
Ttvas ty'd with fuch a Knot, as was call'd 
Herculean, becaufe thar Heroe was look'd upon 
by Antiquity to be the moft fruitful of Men. 
It is recorded of him, that he left no lefs than 
feventy Children behind him at the Time of his 
Death ; and that in feven Days Time, he de- 
flower'd the fifty Daughters ofTbeftias, and 
got them all with Child. For good Luck's 
Sake, the Husband untied that Knot in the 
Bed, that fo he might be happy in a numerous 
Ofspring. 

(d) \A IhhtedTorcb was carried before, &c] 
Towards Night, when the Ceremonies were 
ended, the Woman was brought Home to her 
Husband's Houfe with five Torches, fignifyine 
thereby, the want that married People have ot 
five Gods or Goddcflcs: viz,. Jupiter and Juno, 
Venus, Suadcla, and Diana, who is often call'd 
Lucina. 

Some think that the Ufe of thefe Torches 
was not only to give Light, but to reprefent 
and fignific the Element o{ Fire: for no Mar- 
riages were deem'd happy, but they that were 
made by the Sacrament fas it were ) of Fire and 

Water 
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Water. Thefe. Torches were made of a certain 
kind of Tree (fweating forth a pitchy fort of 
LiquorJ call'd TeJa 9 and therefore the Poet* 
calfd Figuratively, both the Torches and Wad* 
ding it felf by that Name. . i 

CO LTbej lifted her up a little, &c] 

That is ? over the Threflhold, carrying her ill 
by a feemmg Violence, becaufe in Modefty (lie 
would not appear without fome Relttttancy to 
go to that Place, that fhould be fatal to her 
Maiden Head. There are feveral Reafoss that 
we meet with in Authors of this ufual Cere- 
mony, of lifting up her Feet : But that of 
Scaliger feems mod proper, which was the 
avoiding of the virtue of Magical Enchantments; 
which Sorcerers were wont to lay under the 
Threflbold, either to abate Love and conjugal 
AfFe&ion, or to weaken the Powers and Faculty 
of Generation. 

BefiJes, hitting the Foot againftthe Threfliold 
was efteemed very ominous, and was fupcrfti- 
tioufly obferved among the Heathens, to be a 
Sign or Token of Divine Anger. It i§ Qbferv'd* 
that Gracchus upon that very Day on which he 
was kilfd, did gricvoufly wound himfelf by 
Humbling on the Threshold. 
(g) [Anointed the Hinges and fcatterd Nuts.'] 

For the former Ceremony, the Wife was 
called Uxor quafiUnxor. And as for the fcatter* 
ing of Nuts, fome give another Reafon befides 
that mentioned by our Author ; namely, Nuts 
were fcattered by the new married Couple, be- 
caufe, when ftrewed upon the Ground, the 
Boys fcrambled for them : So that the plcafant 
Cries and tranfporting Sighs in the Amorous- 
Wars might be over whelmed and drowned. 

L 5 (h) flij 
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(A) [Divide hf? Hair *nb * Spear 9 &c/} 
That is, with the Top ot a Spear, wherewith 
fome Fencers had been formerly kill'd. This 
Spear was call'd by them, Hafia Cklikaris, and 
the Ceremony betokep d that nothing fhouki 
ftparate them, bnt fuch . a Spear, or fiich like 
Violence. 



■i — 
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Of the Games of theJincUnts*- 
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HE Gracians in Arcadia, between Pifa and I 
Elis x two Towns of Greece, in the Ol y mpicfc ,. 
Fields, did inftrtutein Honour of Jupiter % cer- 
tain Olympici Games, wherein Hories and Cha- 
riots run Races in the Stadium y and the Coin- » 
batants (i) fought with Clubs and Whorlb*tJ r 
which" were Thongs and Straps of Leather, . 
wound about their Hands, and taggd with 
Plummets o'Lead and Iron; with thefc they . 
contended, by ca fling them up into the Air, as .. 
Viwl tells us in his fifth Book. 

incy engagd aHb in leaving, wherein he was 
Vift or who jump tl fartheit ' The Conqyerours . 
were (£) crown'd with a Garland of Olive . 
(which was very plentiful in that Country)., 
and were exempted from many burthenfomft 
Immfiiions in the Commonwealth 5 nay, had . 
Salaries for their Lives, or Annuities out of the . 
Publick Exchequer. 

They ufed alfo Sports, not much unlike tbefe, mm 
fa Ifthmtu and Argos> which they call'd l$hmian+ 
Nemeaan and Pjthian Games, and were the fame , 
in eflfeft with thole 1 have mentioned. Some lay 

4 m~ 



tbey played at than with D#ts, others, with 
Quoits. 

The Romans invented more cruel Sports ; for 
(/) they were wont to make Men encounter one 
another in die Amphitheatre which Exercife was 
afterwards forbidden by Chriftian Emperon. 
Condetnn'd Malefe&ors were (w) to fight with 
Lions and Bears, with Leopards and other Beaft?. 
And many Chtiftians, but (#) particularly Ig- 
natius, was condemn'd 10 this kind of Death : 
They inllituted alfb Chariot races in the greats 
Cirque ; of which fee in the/ 2d Chap, or the 
2d Seifc and Page 57, 

The COMMENT ART. 

There were among the Grecians four forts of « 
Gaines more especially famous, viz* the Oljmpick , 
*ndJ/tbmiatkf trie Pythian and Nemeaan. 
[Certain, Olympick Games.'} 

Thefe were kept every fifth Year in the Mount 
OfympMSj and inftitmed by HenttUi in the Ho- 
nour of Jupiter; in this (jame, Cbryiw # a» Area-* 
diau won the firtt Prize ^ though feme fay 
Hfrttdes. There were, wreftling. and leaping, 
funning with Horie?, and running on root, 
tourneying together with courfm^ Chariots 1 
the Contention' bf Poets, and Disputations of 
Pbilofophers; the Combats of Orators and elo- 
quent Rhetoricians^ there Wars were proclaim'*}, 
and Entrances made into Leagues of Peace, where 
the Rewards of the Vi&or were Garlands of 
Olive. 

IWhicbtheycaltdJehmian} 

Thefe were devis d byTbtfeus in Honour of 
his Father Jff'tMM, entuos'd with a^krk Wood 



^ . 
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of Birch Trees ; they who won the Vidory had 
a Garland of Pine-Tree. 

\Nemeaan and Pythian.] 

Nemetan, nam'd of the Foreft of Nmaa. The 
People of Argos kept folemnly this Feaft, in re- 
verence of Hercules that flew the mighty Lion, 
whofc Skin he wore for a Coat of Armour. 

The Pythian were in Honour of Apollo, in 
Memory of his vanquifliing the great Dragon, 
that was fent by Juno to perfecute his Mother 
Latona. 

(0 \Jkty f ought mth WhorlbatsJ] 

The manner was thus. The Combatants had 
in each Hand a Strap of Leather, wherewith 
they flruck at each other, for you mult know 
that this kind of fighting fucceeded Fifty- Cuffs, 
wherein the Striker hurt his own Hand, as well 
as he did the Party whom he ftruck. Hereupon 
they invented this other kind of fighting with 
leathern Switches, which they call'd Cefias, from 
the Greek Word x^, which fignines a Belt 
or Girdle. 

To make the Encounter more dangerous, they 
were wont at length to tag thefe Thongs with 
Pieces of Lead and Iron at the end; fothat with 
the Force of the Strokes, they oftentimes daflvd 
out one another's Brains ; and left through the 
Weight of Lead or Iron, the Strap might chance 
to fly out of their Hands, they fafined it to : 
their Arms or Shoulders; and there was rcafoa. 
for it f in regard thofe iron or leathern Pieces, 
Were very heavy, being made in the Shape and 
Bignefs of Rams- horns. 

00 [Were crowned wioh Olive, &c] 

Befides thofe Rewards, which were peculiarly 
defigtul for every Combatant, all Vigors in ge- , 

i neral 
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neral were crowned with Palms and Praifes; 
my, they were not only laden with Honours, 
and return'd in Chariots with triumphant Pomp, 
but h^d Salaries and, Petitions for their Lives : 
Nay further, fo ftrangely fupcrftitious were 
the Ancients, that they "were almoft enroll d in 
the Number of the Gods. 

(/) [They made Men encounter one another in the 
Amphitheatre^ &c] 

The Author underltands the Roman Fencers 
or Gladiators. The firft Original of which 
Sword-playing to the killing one another was 
deriv'd from a cuftomary Practice among the 
Heathens at the Burial of their Friends, who 
were perfuaded that the jhedding of Man's Blood 
would be a Propitiatory for the Soul of the de- 
cease. Hence they were wont to bay Captives 
and Slaves on purpofe to be facrifie'd at Fune- 
rals ; afterward, to render more pleafant this 
cruel Spectacle, they chane'd their Sacrifices in- 
to a Fencing with Art, wherein the Combatants 
contended and fought for. their Lives : At firft, 
none wpuld hazard themfelvcs but Captives and 
Fugitive Servants, who were fore'd to it, being 
bought to that end; afterward the Free-bom 
fufter'd themfelvcs to be hir'd, and were termed 
[A'Attorati] Hirelings ; yea, the Nobility them- 
id ves of decay'd Fortunes, to merit the Empe- 
ror's Favour and Love, endanger'd their Lives 
in thefe kind of Conflicts. 

The manner of this cruel and bloody Spe&acle 
was this ; the Exhibitor or Matter of the Shew, 
did by a pubiick Bill £ive notice to the People 
of the Day of the Prize, fot the procuring a 
greater Concourie of .Spectators. At the Time 
appointed they produe'd two ibrts of Weapons, 

1. Lu~ 
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j.-LnfirU Exercitoria , as Spears, Wands and 
Cudgels, that they might toft the one, m& fence 
with the other, and (hew their Feats of A6Hvi- 
ty, all which were but preparatory to the more 
dangerous and fofcran one enfuing. 2. Decre- 
iorjdj with which they really encountered each 
other for Life and Death, and therefore fome- 
times they were called Pngpatoria. 

(w) [To fight with Lkm and Be*rs 9 &cj| . 

Here we may obferve two Things, 1. That 
excellent Skill in any Art did mitigate the Seve- 
rity of Punilhment. A certain Smith, merely 
for his Ingenuity, was favour'd with his Hani 
which was condemn'd otherwift to be lop'd off; 
And we read of a nimble tongud Lawyer, who , 
being provok'd by his Anragomfi^ againft whom > 
he was pleading, threw bis Knife at him and 
kill'd him; for which being fcntenc > d to die, , 
he prefently cry'd out, ai> Rejjtias, *d Be/fiat, . 
intimating thereby, that for bi9 Eminency in 
the Law, he defer v'd Life and a Pardon. 2. Tho* 
any Malefa£or happen'd to conquer a Bcaft or ■■■ 
two, yet he was not discharged, but was toen- , 
counter others, till he was killed himfelf The 
Man very feldom prcvaild over the Beafy bur 
on the contrary, one Lion hath been too hard ; 
for two hundred Men. 

There is a remarkable Story to this Purpofe: 
A certain Roman Slave, call'd Aniroclm % ox Ar>- 
drocltu , having run from his Matter, lived . 
in a Witderneis, where a Lion came to nim be- 
moaning himlelf, being tortur'd with a Thorn 
that ttuck in his Foot. The Fugitive at fir ft was 
frighted at his Approach ; but the Lion coming 
nearer and nearer, and laying his foot in hut 



Lip, jmunatccf a Defire of fame kind of Help 
which when AndrocUttt perceived, he pluck'd 
out the Prickle, and .gave him Eafe. h hap- 
pen'd afterwards, that this Feflow was con* 
dcuin d to this Punifhment ; and it fell out fo, 
that this very Lion was brought into the 
Cirque for Androclm to fight witn, where, in- 
ftead of attacking him, He tamely and civilly 
fawn'd upon him. 

(ri) \ParxictAarlj Ignatius, &c."] 
It was no unufiul kind of Martyrdom in < 
the Times of the Primitive Church, thus to ex- 
pofe holy Men to the Fury of wifdljeatts, ai . 
appears by this Example of Ignatius, who re- 
joiced (3s he laid) to be ground into Meat by the . 
Teeth of Savages, that fi he might btturtud, im* u 
pure Manchtt. 
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Of theft that were condom } d t* the* 

Mines* 

* 

,r T" Was the Cuftom to condemn thoie Marie? 

A fa&ors ta dig Metafs, Sulphur. Lime, &c. 
whom they did not intend to punifti capitally.:. 
They dug chiefly in Proconnefw (as it is tx*< 
prefsd in the Civil Law) which is an Jffem 
the Proponthj now calfd Marmora^ very preg- 
nant wtth Metafs. They were aHocondemn'd 
to the Ifland Gfffm % to the Red- Sea , and t6 
other Places. 

Twas a difmal kind of Puniflimefit. as Cypm* 
complains in his 2^hEpiftle; for they never 
law the Light of the Sun, and never flept but as 

they 
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they lay on the Ground. They were fo chang'd 
and aiter'd, that ihcy grew quite out of Know- 
ledge. 

Many Chrijlians under the Perfccution of Pa- 
gans fuffer'd this PuniQiment, which yet after- 
ward grew out of ufe, in regard Princes now 
do (o) not condemn to the Mines, but to the 
Galleys. 

A Thing which the Romans never praflie'd, 
who would not fuffer their Servants to handle 
the Oar. They bought their Slaves for neceffary 
Offices, but they gave them their Liberty before 
tncy would employ them at the Oar; as we 
read they did, when they wanted Rowers againft 
the Carthaginians. 

And it was prudently done, for oftentimes 
by the Treachery of our Slaves, we have been 
conquer'd by our Enemies. This Cuftom was 
introdue'd to fave Charges, but not without a 
great deal of Danger; where ore the Ancients 
never made ufe of their Servants in their Galleys, 
fo far were they from forcing them to it. 

The COMMENTARY. 

There is a Difference betwixt thefe two Phra- 
fes, Damnare in Metalla, and Damnare ad Opus 
Met alii; for the fir ft wore greater and heavier 
Petters than the laft. The Reafon was this, be- 
cauie they that were condemn'd //* Metalh,vieTZ 
compell'd to fettle and to ftick to their Work, 
from which there was no necefllty of leaving 
it ; fo that mojUng in the Place they were firft 
fix'd in, they might difpence with bigge* Chains, 
without hindring their ' abour. 

But they that were condemn'd in Opus Me- 
tallic had lighter Irons, in order to their Readi- 

nefs 
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- for any kind of Work: Thefe did not al- 
ys dig, but fometimes exported; and lome- 
les melted, and did other Offices belonging 
the Mines, and therefore would more cafily 
hindred by ponderous Link?. 
[o) [Not condemn d to the Mines, but to the 

Galleys] 
And indeed whofoever undergoes thtsfever$ 
niflhment, 'tis hard to tell wKefrher he be- 
)gs to the Catalogue of the Dead or Living* 
he is daily expos'd to a thouiand Deaths, 
I yet fcarceevcr dies; fo th.?t his Life is a 
rment, and Death an Eafe and Rfcfrelhment 
hiio. • 



C H A PJ XX. 
Of Funeral Rites and Ceremonies. 

? anyPeffon ofNotedy'd, he was (p) kept 
feven Days at Home, and burnt oh the eighth 
th pompous Obfequies, which Plrgil defcribes 
the fixth Book of his v4Sneids. 

— - Principio pinguem talis, & roborefefto,&c. 
q) " Firft an huge Pile of fappy Pine crc&, 
And cloven Oak with fable Branches deckt. 

ftcrward a Cyprefs Tree was fct up, and cover'd 
ith the Arms of the Deceasd. They wajb'd 
e Corps with a little warm Water, and then 
lointed it with odoriferous Oil. 
In the next place, they bewail d and lamented 
e dead, and laid him upon a Bed, and then 
ath'd him with the richeft Garments they 
d, and having fprinkled him with Oil and 

Frank- 
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Frankinccnfe, they laid him on a Pile hollow 
within, and neatly order'd. 

They put alfo in to him a Dog, an Horfe t an& 
his darling Servant whom he lov d beft, and then, 
turning from the Pyre, they fit it on Fire with 
burning Torches. Aid when they had dose, 
on the ninth Day, when the Body, was burnt, 
they (r) gathered up the Bones and Afties; and , 
having naftti them with Wine, they put them 
into a brazen or an earthen Ura, and then Cur- 
rounding the Herfe, they fprinkled it with am 
Olive Branch dipt in Water, fanfyingit to be 
purify'd by that kind of Ceremony ; when the 
Party was dead, they repeated thefc Words* Vd§ 
& /, licet. 

Thofe that wene not burnt, the; emkdmtl ; 
with Unguents and fwcej, Perfumes. The No- , 
bility commanded their Free-men to keep a Lamp * 
always burning on their Tombs, and to watcb . 
by ir. 

Ni ne Days after the Deeeafe of the Party, they ■ 
inftituted in Honour of his Memory, certain 
Plays or Games,, call'd Novendiates • which Sports - 
were running of Horlcs, and killing of Bcafts, ^ 
fighting of Servants and Gladiators in the Am- " 
phitheatre. They made alfo onthefairte Day 
a fumptuous Fea(t for the People in the Form, 
as, you may fee in the 40th Book' of Dm, and 
in Cicero s Ontion fo* Mnr^mu 

When Quintfu Maximt* made a Feafl for the . 
Roman People, in honour of his Uncle Africa* 
nn$, Quinttis Tubero was ask'4 by him to do the 
fame, in regard he was Africans*'* Sitter's Son ; 
lie did lb, but cover'd very mean Couches with 
Goat-skins, and fet upon his Table earthen . 
Veffek, wtach iordid Aftion the People of £&*p 
did. 
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nrfs for any kind of Work: The fe did not al- 
ways dig, but fometimes exported; and Some- 
times melted, and did other Offices belonging 
to the Mines, and therefore would more cafify 
be hindred by ponderous Links 

(p) [Not condemn d to the Mines, hut to thi 
Galleys} 

And indeed whofoever undergoes this fever* 
Punifhment, 'tis hard to tell whether he be- 
longs to the Catalogue of the Dead or Living; 
for lie is daily expo^'d to a thouihnd Deaths, 
and yet fcarceevcr dies; (bth.it his Life is a 
Torment^ and Death an Eafe and Rfcfreihment 
tohiio. * - 
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Of Funeral Rites and Ceremonies. 

TF anyPerfoh ofNotedy'd, he was (p) kept 
A feven Days at Home, and burnt on the eighth 
with pompous Obfequics, which Virgil defcribes 
in the fixth Book of his C£neids. 

— - Principio pingttem talis, & roborefefto, &c. 
(q) " Firft an huge Pile of fappy Pine ereft, 
" And cloven Oak with fable Branches deckt. 

Afterward a Cyprefs Tree was fet up, and cover'd 
with the Arms of the Deceased. They rvajtfd 
the Corps with a little warm Water, and then 
anointed it with odoriferous Oil. 

In the next place, they bewaild and lamented 
the dead, and laid him upon a Bed, and then 
lAoathd him with the richeft Garments they 
had, and having fprinkled him with Oil and 
- . Frank' 
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and filTd the Air with Shouts and Out-crie?, 
hoping that if the Body had been only in a 
SiK>on y or ajlerp, this Vociferation might have 
rowz'd and awaken'd it. This A&ion or Cere* 
mony was term'd Conclamatio. 

(q) [A Pile was ereRed.'] 

For their manner of burying, was not an in* 
taring of the Corps in the Earth (as it had biecn 
formerly) but miming them in the Fire; the 
Reaibn hereof being to prevent the Cruelty of 
tJieir Enemies', who in a mercilefs Revenge, 
would dig up at their ConqueHs the buried Bo- 
dies, making even the Dead theSubjedts of their 
implacable Fury. 

This Fire, beforcthe kindling, was properly 
talTd Pjra, in the time of burning, Rogm (yud 
tunc temporis rogari Jolent manes J and after the 
Conflagration, 'twas called B*ft*m 9 qT Bene uftm y 
j. f. well burn'd or confum'd. 

(r) [Gather d up the Bones.] 

The Reafon was, left they (hould be removed 
; to anothei Place to be bury'd, and fo the Cere- 
monies be repeated, and the Grief and Charges 
be renew'd and doubled. 

(j) [There was alfi an Eagle tfd 9 &e.} 

Of this you may confult the 4th Book of 
Herodian, where he copioufly defenbes thejpww- 
pons Ceremony at the Funerals of Emperors. 

C HA P. XXI. 

Of Nomenclators. 

"IT will not be impertinent and foreign to our 
** Purpofe, to mention in this Place an ancient 
Cuftom. (0 The Romans had certain Servants, 

who 
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learnt to know every individual Citizen, 
to remember them by their Names ; fo 

as oft as they met any of them, they 
their Mafters who they were, that fo ,they 
it falute every one by his Name, and by 
means might infinuate themf elves into their 
ur ; for (as Plutarch faith) a Man is better 
i'd when he is called by his Name, and is 
? kind and obliging to the Party that calls 

) Thefe Servants were cal I'd Nomenclatures, 
m Cicero mentions in his Speech fotMurana, 
tig us that Cato had a Nomenclator, who 
him the Names of all he met. This was 
much in ufe among all thofe who flood 
3e Magiftrates, who after they werechofen, 
d negligently by them, without taking 
:h notice of them. 

The CO M ME NT A R T. 

) [The Romans had certain Servants, &c] 
fwas an old Cuflom at Rome, that on Comi- 
or Court- Days, which were proclaimed by 
Edi&, either of Conful, Magiftrate, or any 
►ower'd to call an Aflembly -:-I lay, it was 
omary on thefe Days.for the Roman People 
meet in Mars his Field, where thofe that 
>d for Magiftrates (term'd Candidat't, from 
r white Gowns) procur'd the Good-will of 
People. 

This (befides other Things) was expe&ed 
n them, viz,, the faluting of every Citizen 
his Name ; for the better performing" of 
ich, they had a certain Follower, which 
uld prompt every Citizen's Name as he 
s'd by. 

(n) And 
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(*) And this Servant was calld Nomenclator J 
Which Word doth properly fignify a Common 
Cryer in a Court of Juftice, iiich as call Men 
to their Appearance; Whence they had their 
Names from Namen and Calo } an old Latin 
Word, to call, foinetimes ftyla Monitor, ibmc- 
times Fartor A irfarciendo in Aures. 
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CHAP. X5CIL 

Of Gifts, or Pre/at?*. 

m 

f\ti the Calends of MstrcL there were Gifts 
^^ presented to Women from their Friends 
and Relations, becaufe on that Day the Romans 
and Sabines engaging in a Fight, the Women were 
concerned in the Combat, and were very in- 
ilru mental in procuring of Peace. 

Wherefore that Day was accounted Feftival, 
and much Honour was given to Women ; and 
(as Jwenal informs us) a green Umbrella, and 
a great quantity of Amber and other Prcfents 
were conferr'd upon thcrrf. To which Pomto- 
nim the Lawyer alluding, tells us, that it a 
Man gave a Present to his Wife on the Calends 
of March, or on his Birth-Day. the Donation 
\vts valid, provided that the Gratuity was not 
over great. Juvenal affures us, that Men on 
their Birth-Days were wont to pre fen t their 
Wives in thele following Verfes. 

En ctii tu viridem Umbellam cui Succina mttat 
Grandia, naulis qmties tedit aut medium Vtr 
Incipit, & fir at a pofitus loniaqtu cathedra, 
Mnmra Fotmincis tr atlas kcreta Cdcniis. 
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i. e. 
i Lo here to whom the green Umbrella went, 
' To whom the goodly Amber Bowi was fenc 
;c Upon his Birth-Day, or when the humid 

Spring, 
" Dyl with it lelf the Female Calends bring. 

On the Feaft of Saturn (i. e . the fecond of 
hcember, which is the Sol ft ice) Prefents were 
font to be made to the Men ; and fo they 
rere alfo (for good Luck's fake) on the ftrft 
)ay of the Yew ; wherefore Suetomm tdls us> 
bat all Ranks and Degrees did on the Calends 
f January bring New -Tears Gifts to Augufius 
even in his Abiencc) in the Capitol, 

But becaufe that Cuftom wag extended to 
nore Days, Tiberius therefore forbad the giving 
nd receiving of New- Years-Gifts, but only ou 
he Calends of January, (x) And Caligula de- 
tared by an Edict, that he would receive from 
my body on that Day* That Cuftom, though 
juite laid afide by the Ancients, yet is mil k- 
:aind and obfenr'd amongft us. 

The CO M M £ K TA R T. 

(») Brought NeW'TearsGifts* &c] 
The Original of which is ahnoit as ancient as 
the City of Rome, the ufe whereof grew and 
incrcas'd by the Authority of King Tatius, who 
Was the fir It that receiv'd Vervain , from a 
Tree out of the Wopd Sternia, as an auipi- 
cious beginning of a New- Year ; from thence 
came the Word Strena, which fignifies a New- 
Years- Gifts. Some derive StrcnA from - pzvl<> 
IhxhS) implying thc^Wtih of them that gave it, 

viz. 
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viz*. That they to whom they give it, might 
rather live plentifully with Delight. 
(x) \Ani Caligula, &c] " 
Marcellus Donatus, oti Suetoaiuis Tiberius, cap. 
,34. i"hews that Avguftus and Tiberius torcre far 
from Covetoufneis in the, Receit of New- 
Years Gifts; but that Caligula was bafely impu- 
dent, he himfelf ufmg to ttand ready r vifhilft all 
forts of Perfoiis brought their Gifts to him, 
as particularly Suetonius relates in Ins Caligula, 
cap, 42. 

CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Hours, and of the Clepfydrae. 

HE Hours of the Ancients much differed 
from ours, for they reckoned twelve 
Hours in a Day, longer or flbortcr, according to 
the Length and Brevity of the Day an^ljNight. 
But after the Invention of Bells, they divided 
the Dfcy and Night into twenty four Hours. 
And therefore to this end they nad Sun-Dials, 
call d Solaria, and in cloudy Weather they 
made ufe of thefe (*») Ch'pjydra, which was a 
kind of a veatry Clock, made after this manner. 

They took a Glafs, which had an Hole at the 
Bottom, edgd about with Gold, to keep it 
from wearing, and from being impair'd by the 
Water. On one fide of this Veflel was drawn 
zftraitLine, which had the twelve Hours in- 
fcrib'd upon it : Then tfrey filPd the'Qlafs with 
Water, which diftilTd Drop by Drop through 
the a tore- mentioned Holland put a Cork into 
the Water, to which was faflen'd a fmall Tongue, 
or Needle, which pointed to the firtf, fecond 

(the 
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(the Water flill dropping) and the left of the 
Hours. 

TheCOMMENTARY. 

t 

(y) [The Hoars of the Ancients, &c] 
Pliny tells us in the 60th Chapter of his 7th 
Book, and Cenforinus (it Die NataliJ and Parro 
in his fifth Book of the Latin Tongue,, that for 
the fpace of above three hundred Years, the ufe 
of Hours was not known at Rome, and that the 
tweJve Tables made no mention at all of them* 
And they fay that the Egyptians were the firft 
that made Horologia , and then the Grecians f 
which were calfd by Antiquity, Solaria and 
Sciateria, and Horographia, and Qepjydr*, be- 
caufe they were made by the meafuring of Wa- 
ter, a Description whereof you have given by 
eur Author. That thefe were afterward in ufe 
among the Romans, is clear andmanifeft, and 
lhat firft by Scipio Nafica. 

Formerly they were wont to reckon the Day 
in a continued Series, from Midnight to Mid- 
night : But as foon as the Romans underftood 
the ufe of Hours (which was about three hun- 
dred Years after the building of the City) they 
then Jearn'd to diftinguifh the Night from the 
Day, and afcrib'd twelve Hours to the one, and 
twelve to the other. 

The Dinmal Hours were rcckon'd from Siin- 
rifing to Sun-fetting, and the Nottnrnal; from 
the Sun-fetting to Sua-rifing. And thence it 
tvas that the Hours were uoequa4, according 
:o the Length and Shortness of the Days and 
Nights. 

& [Clepfydr*.] 
Thefe Clepfydn were chiefly us'd in a City 

M Ackanta, 
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fixty Priefts brought 
daily Water from the Nile, which from thence 
running out again, did inftcad of a Clock, com- 
pute the Hours. 

The CONCLUSION. 

Thefe are the Things which occurr'd to me 
Concerning thofe Arts and Cuftoms which were 
formerly in ufe, but are now either altogether 
unknown, or elfe are quite laid afide. In the 
reciting whereof I have wav'd a Difcourfe of the 
Religion of the Pagans (not caring to concern 
my felf in fuch Abominations and Vanities) and 
alio of Laws, fo often alter'd and changd, being 
confeious to my felf, that fuch a Field of Matter 
would require another Volume. 

And I do not at all doubt but that I have 
omitted many Things worth our Confideration ; 
but I thought it fufficient to touch upon fome of 
the chief and principal. 

Now I proceed to thofe Things which were 
utterly unknown to the Ancients, And firft of 
the New-World $ with which we will begin the 
Second Book. 
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T H E 

Second BOOK 

OF 

PANCIROLLUS. 

Concerning fcveral Modern Inven- 
tions which were .unknown to the 
Ancients. 

CHAR I. 
Of tbe New World. 

MONG. thofe Things wWcIi 
were linkiiown to Antiquity, I 
fuppofc the C*J Nt»Wtr&t t 
found out by Cbrtfiopbtr Colum- 
bia, i GiMtfi.in the Tear 1492, 
to be-bne otthe cliiefcft, and to 
be moil worthy our Notice and 
OMtmtion. (b) There was no Knowledge of 
it in former Times, five only that the fortunate 
IJlutdt were laid to be there, the Belief whereof 
[K* 2.3 N might 
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might poffibly be inftiil'd by Navigators. And 
indeed that is a wonderful Thing, and the moft 
ftupendousof all thofe we are capable of know- 
ing, and I -have been oftentimes (truck with 
Admiration of it. 

After the Difcovery of this World, we (£) 
came to the Knowledge of feveral kinds of Ani- 
mals and Plants, and of various Curiofities or 
Pieces of Art, of which hitherto we were utter- 
ly ignorant ; as Cocks, and Indian Mice^d) Gnat* 
*cum 9 or holy Wood, (e) China, CfJ SarfaparHU+ 
X&) Saffajras, and other wholfome and medi- 
cinal Herbs, the ufe whereof hath been very nc- 
ceflary fince the French Difeafe (call'd by fomc 
the Neapolitan, becaufe brought to Naples by 
the Spaniards returning from the Ifle of Peru} 
(Ji) was known in thele Countries. 

From thence came alfo (h) .Indian Figs, (I) 
Nuts and Cane?, and a vermicular kind of Web 
made of Silk, together with certain (/) Pic- 
tures composed or Birds Feathers, io neatly ex* 
prefs'd, that even Painters themfelves cannot re- 
iprefent them more lively in their Colours. There 
jvere brought a Kb from thence Attalick Tex- 
tures, which varioufly expos'd to the Air or 
Light, (hew'd either a golden, or rofy, or fil- 
fcen, or any other Colour. From the fame 
Region came alfo (w) Knives made of Stone, 
which would cut any thing, and Slippers made 
of Indian (ji) Rufties, and ieveral other Things, 
which to reckon up here, would fecin long and 
tedious. 

The CO M ME NT ART. 
fa J {The New World. 

So called not in tefpe^t of its Grt*tm % but in 
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telpeft of its Difcovery. which was matfe tyut in 
latter Years/ left with Vmocritxs zt\d Eptcnrus^ 
with Anaxagoras and pthers. we fcem to affirm 
a Plurality of Worlds, which fond Opinioh 'gi- 
ving no Keafon to fupport it, is quite fa Ilea 
to the Ground, and is utterly explode^. 

This Exprcflionof (Nm-wttli) was ancient* 
ly in ufe, it frequently occurring in Clafli& 
Authors; for Ovid writing to Lwia* honours 
Germany with the Title of a New World % as H#- 
gefippMs doth England. MSefides, Great Britain 
was looked upon by the Romans to be another 
World bevond Calais ;henct VirgjPi Mtlibvvs 
in the fir ft Eclogue, clears up his' Voice, and 
fings thus* Et Penitus toto divifos offa Britannoi. 

u A Race of Men from all the World dityoinVL 

And Horace calls them tdtimos Orbes. .* 

\ ■ • 

.... Serves iternm Cafarem in ultimo* 

Oriei Britannos — - i.e. 
" Prefer?* thou Cafar fafe wc thee implore, 
" Bounds to the Worlds rcrootcft Britain 
Shore, 

And Luc an mentions an unknown World in his 
fifth Book, where he fpcaks of the Arabians 
flocking in to the Afliftance of Pompej. 
(b) [No Knenltdgt tf it in former TmesJ] 
1 /hall not launch oat into that great Dilpqte 9 
whether the New World was knovta to the 
Ancients or nor, nor make an Enquiry whe- 
ther it was cHlcbverM to "em under any other 
Name ; but rather than tranfcribe the Arma- 
ments pro and* con % (hall refer the Rtader to 
Dr. Heytins Cofmography, and to other Au- 
thor? that tretf of that Subjcft. 

: ^ . ■ V ■ 
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(c ) [We came to the Knowledge of fever al TiingsJ] . 

Which indeed are To many, that it would 
be an infinite piece of Bufinefs to comment upon 
them, and would be a Work too voluminous . 
for thefe few Pages. And therefore touching 
the Nature and Situation, the Habit and Man* 
tiers, the Animals and Fruits, and other Things 
relating to the Nev World, 1 crave leave to fend 
the Curious to thofe feveral Treatifes that have 
been written of the Weft- Indies. 

(d) [Guaiacum!\ 

This is an Indian Name, but is now known 
throughout the World, whereby # is fignify'd 
the Wood Gnaiacum, fometimes calfd Indian, 
and fometimes calfd Holy Wood. It is not only 
found in the Ifle of S. Dominic (from whence it 
was firtt brought to us) but in the Ifles of 
S. John, and the Holy Crofs. The Ifland of 
S. John liands better than that of San Domingo; 
that in the former Place moijlens the Bodies of 
them that ufe it, but this in the latter dries 
them more, becaufe it partakes of a greater 
Heat and Influence of the Sun. 

ThsGuaiacanTree is about twclveCubits high, 
and about theThicknefs of an ordinary Man ; 
it bears Leaves like Plantanes, hard and nervous, 
but fomewhat leffer, rounder and ftronger. Its 
Flower is yellow, and its Fruit about the bigncfs 
of a Walnut, and hot unlike Chefnuts or Olives. 
'Tis of a triangular Figure, and hath a white 
Kernel, and the pleafant taftc either of Chefnuts 
or Fine-Apples ; fo that it kindly invites you 
to the delicious Banquet of its fweet felf.. The 
Rind of old Trees is black and fwarthy, but of 
young Saplings, ruddy and fanguine, but is 
iomcwhat inclining to be dark and cloudy; 
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under which is to be feen a pale kind of Wood," 
but more inwardly obfeure, and of that Hard- 
nefs, that it defies the Edge of the keeneft Ar. 
3 Tis very heavy and refinon*, and hath a fatty 
kind or Smell, a fweet Tafte, though a little 
bitteriflh, but fomewhat (harp and acid in a Po- 
tion. 

Though fome think SanEtum Ligmm and 
6 h vacant to be two diftinft Things, yet others 
affirm them to be one and the lame, though 
they differ in Colour, Bignefs and Weight; 
for what though the former is white both within 
and without, and the latter black i The Reafon 
of that is this, becaufe Lignum Santttm is more 
ftricken in Years than is your Guaiacum;fot this, 
the older "it is, the blacker it is, and lb confe- 
quently 'tis ib much the whiter, by how. much 
the younger. . 

The uie- of this Wood came to be known to 
us after this manner. A certain Spaniard having 
receivedan unlucky Blow with a French Faggot- 
ftick, given him by an Indian Doxy, and being 
forely tortur d with the Anguilh of the Stroke, 
his American Servant gave him a Dofe of the 
Water of Gnaxncnm, which cur'd his Difeafe at a 
Clap, and made the Wight capable of cutting a 
Caper ; lb that ieveral other Dons feeing the ef* 
fed of the Medicine, made ufe of it afterward 
with the like Succefs in the fame Diftemper. 
This Cure being blazon'd in Sevil by all thofc 
that came from the Indies, was immediately 
fpread throughout all Spain, and the Fame there* 
ot was prefemly on the Wing, and flew in a 
trice over the whole World. 

(0 \China J 

The Root of this is by way of Excellency 

N 3 calm 
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caird China, from that vaft Country where rt 
grows, by fome ftyl'd Chinna, by others Gna, 
by the Natives Lamp at an. Twas firft known 
to the Indians in the Year 1535, for then the 
French Difeafe wascur'd with Guaiacum, which 
when it was firft brought Qut of the S04«y& /*- 
iies> was worth its weight in Gold ; but upon 
the Difcovery of the Virtue of this Root, it funk 
very much in its Value, cfpecially in the Eafi^ 
Indies, where it was laid almoift wholly a fide, 
and as an Alien made to give place to the other 
which was a Native. 

This Plant is but a Pigmy or a Dwarf in Sta- 
ture, being not above three or four Spans m 
height, but hath flender Sulks, and thofe well 
clad with Leaves. It climbs up Trees like creep- 
ing Ivy, and hath an excellent knack (like that 
Vegetable) of hugging clofely, an£ therefore 'tis 
fit and convenient that it be blefs'd with the 
Neighbourhood of other Trees. 

It hath a Root about a Span long, and that 
fotnetimes thick, and fometimes {Under, which 
being pull'd frejh out of the Earth, is to foft 
and tender, that it may be eaten either raw or 
boif d. The Chinefe cat it, when tender, with 
ftew'd or boil'd Meat, as we do Turnips. Mer- 
chants and Mariners tell us they grow in Fens 
and Mountains, and oftentimes in Woods, out 
of which they are frequently dug. 

That is the beft which is ponderous and firefly 
firm and folid, neither rotten nor Worm-eaten,, 
nor falls into Powder when cut and flie'd, and 
which is ruddy without, and white within. 
This Root feldom comes out of China to us whole 
and entire, but always putrify'd and corrupted 
£for fcarcc one in four is good for auy thing, the 
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Knavery of Merchants to conceal its Rottennefs r 
putting Bole-Almonack into^it) and the Rcafon 
of it is not fo much the Dittance of thePlace r 
as the Heat of the Climate, whither Merchants • 
and Mariners do not only fail, but oftentimes 
flay, eitlier to vi&ual their Snips, or to avoid a 
Storm, and fo are forcM to endure thofe ex- 
ceflive Heats between the Tropicis, where the 
Moifture of the Hoot muft needs be dry'd up v 

This Root being incident to two Faults, ef* 
thcr to be fpongy or light, or to be corrupted 
or Worm-eaten j the latter are to be chofen before 
the former, provided they are ponderous and 
mighty; for a Deco&ion or the light on^s will 
lbou putrify, neither, have tbey any Virtue to 
be medicinal to the fick. 

(/) {SdrfaparilW) 

When the Phyiicians mention this, tftey un- 
derhand its Root, which is the only thing that 
comes to us ; 'tis a Plant that hath many Roots 
about two Cubits long, and in Colour like 
Allies ; it grows fometimes (0 deep in the 
Earth,, that to pull it out entire, they muft 
dig very low ; its Branches are knotty and woody>„ 
and are quickly dry'dw Whether it bears a Fruit 
or a Flower is not yet well known. 

The Spaniard was the fir ft that gave it this 
Name, who chrijlend it as loon as ever he few 
it, in regard of its likenefs to Smilax Afpera t . 
which iszjpinous kind of Plant, bearing Leaves 
like Ivy, and which they call in their Language, 
Sar^a-paritla, i. e. a Thorny Vine, Sarzut figni- 
fying the former, and Parma the latter. 

An eminent Phyfician,and a skilful Herbalift 
tells us, that he few in the Duke of Florence 
his Gallery, a whole eutire Plant of Sarjaparilla 9 

N4, brought 
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brought out of Spain y which did not in the lead 
differ from Afpera SmUax, and he found it after- 
ward by Experience to be true ; for having 
EulTd off the Roots of Afpera Swilax, with a 
m >ecodion of the lame, he cur'd many tint were 
infeded with the French Difeafe. The fame is 
confirm'd. by Gabr. Fallopiw 9 the Glory and Or- 
nament of Italian Phyfieians: who tells usj that 
he knew by Experience the Root of SarfapariHa 
to be the lame with that of Afpera Smilax, be- 
cause it hath the lame Matter or Subftance, 
Marks and Virtues: For (faith he) I have fre- 
quently u/d it in the Cure of the French P— t 
in (tea d o; SarfapariHa, 

This Root was brought 'firft from New-Spain, 
but Pern produceth much better. They begin 
now to bring it from the Province of CW/a, it 
growing in abundance near the City Gnajaquil, 
bard by a great River of that Name, which 
fprings from the Permian Mountains. The Wa- 
ter of this River is very wholfotfie and medicinal, 
curing many Difeafes, and the Spaniards and 
Indians come above fix hundred Miles to it ; 
who wafliing themfelves in it, and drinking 
great Quantities of it, Aojmat very much every 
Morning, and fo by that Means are freed from 
their Dif tempers. Some think that SarfaparUU 
derives its Virtue from that River. 

This Root commonly fticots forth (like Helle- 
bore) into many Fibres , tlifpers'd very wide and 
deep in the Earth, even more than fix Cubits, 
and being folded and wrapt up together, they 
grow into Bundles of three or four Pound 
weight. Some of i\\q Strings -or Threads about 
thete Roots are thin and (tender, and others are 
more thick and bulky. Thefe Roots have a white, 
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nervous, hard kind of Fibre running through 
their Centre, which is calfd their Soul ; the Rind 
is iblid, like compared Flefh that involves the 
Marrow, it hath neither Smell norTafte. 

That SarfaparilU is to be chofen as the beft, 
which is white, thick and clammy, hard to be 
broken but when it falls into Fitters; for the 
red and withered, theputrify'd and rotten, and 
that which crumbles into Powder, is very */*-. 
lefs. That is naught alfo which hath a dirty, 
luteow kind of Colour within, wherein you 
may lee very legibly the Marks and Footftepsof 
Worm eating and Corruption. 

CgJ [SMJfcfrtsl 

Tis ttJl'd by the Indians Pavame, by the French 
(whom the Spaniards imitate) Sdjjafras. Tis 
like a'middle-fiz'd Pine both in Form and Big- 
nefs,' having, a naked Trunk, vvhofc branches 
fpread towards the Top like a pruned Pine-Tree ; 
it hatha dusky kind of Bjrk, cas'd over with a 
thin Ath-colour'd Film, and hath a tart acrimo* 
nioiis Talte, but very aromaiical, not much un- 
like that of Fennel ; lb that a final I quantity of 
its odoriferous Breath, will eafily perfume a 
whole Room. 

Its Trunk and Branches are of a white Sub- 
ftaiyce, lomeuhat intoning to an A On colour, 
but not of io aromatical a Taite as the Rind. Its 
Leaf is triangular, not unlike that of a Fig, but 
its frelh ones rdem »le thofe of a Pear-Tree*,' but 
are always green, i. e there is always a Sucqel- 
fion of new Leave?, though of a more chttdy 
Verdure, and fragrant, i: dry. Tis uncertain 
whether it bears a Fruit or a Flower • it huh 
iometimcs thick, and iometimes thin and fon- 
der Roots, according to the Size and Bi&ueik 
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of the Tree. There is an Afh-colour'd kind 
that (licks clofe 10 the Root, and is more aro- 
matical than the Bark of the Tree, lo that a 
Decoftion of the Root is fweeter, and more ex- 
cellent, and is in very great ufe apiong the Spa- 
niards. 

Satfafras grows in Florid*, a certain Province 
of the New-found World; and there, in mari~ 
time and temperate Place?, neither too hot nor 
too dry, npr too moift, as in the Port of S. Hel- 
/raand S.Adatthew. Tis not eafily found any 
where elfe throughout the whole Country, but 
in this Province there are whole Woods of it, 
which by reafon of their Fragrancy, the Indians 
at firft arriving, took them for Caffia and Cin- 
ttamon y and not without good Reaion, fince the 
Rind of this Tree is as fweet as the latter, and 
a Deception of it, hath the fame Effects as one 
made of that fpicy Tree. 

The beft to be chofen, is, firft the Root, and 
then the Branches, and then the Trunk, but 
yet the Bart excels them all. The Indians apply 
firefli and green Leaves, well beaten and bruiied,. 
to Sores and Wounds, but referve the dry ones 
for other medicinal Ufe?. This Herb hath ve- 
ry great Virtues againft various Difeafes, of 
which you may read more, and find very good 
Satisfa&ion, in Volumes that treat of Phyfical 
Frefcriptions. 

(h) Ldfter that Difeafe was tnonn in theft 
Countries, &q.j 
That Indian Diltemper was propagated ift 
Europe after this manner. Columbus returning 
from his Voyage, which he took in quell of 
another World, was fraught not only with In- 
dian Women, but Soldiers alio to Naples, where 
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his Catholick .Majefty was waging War with 
Charles the Eighth, Kin^ of France.ThQfc Soldiers 
thro* too much Familiarity with thefe Americ*** 
Females,groaning more under an Infettion than the 
Weight of Money, did communicate Patt of their 
Effeds and Merchandize, to thofe wh<J were 
enga^d in Italian Expeditions. Thefe Spanijb • 
'oldiers being more fabtil than /rmg,and know- 
ing how to be more mifchievous by Art ihin 
by their Arms, went cunningly by wight, and • 
poyfoned their Wells: Nay, not thinking this 
iufficienr, they bribed the Italian Bakers that 
ferv'd the Enemy, to mingle Lime with theifi 
Meal. And Lattly, having experienced the 
Mifery of a contagious Infe&ion, and percei- 
ving it neceffary for want of Vidhials, tp ba- 
nifh from the City the feeble and ufelefs, they 
privately expelftl all the difeafed Curtezans tho* 
never fo handfome, whofe charming Beauties 
did ib (trangely captivate the French Youngfters, 
that they ran ' Headlong into the Moloch of 
their Embraces, where they were juftly facri-- 
ficd to their own Lulls. And their filthy 
Luxury, did not only irifcft the whole Army, . 
but fpread the Contagion thoughout the whole 
World. 

I have either read or heard how certain Mer- 
chants being bound to ferve the French Army, 
at the Siege of Naples with fo many Tim ok 
Tunny , and not able to perform it. hearing of a 
late Battel in Barbary, repair'd to the Place, and 
fupplied the Quantity with Mans Flejb, drefs'd 
in the fame Manner, which prov'd fo high a 
Feeding (mod eafily converted into the like) 
that their Bodies brake forth into loathforae 
Ulcers ; and from that lnfe&ion the Dtfeafe 

that* 
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that takes from them the Name (not known in 
our Parts o£ the World) was introduced among 
us. 

And Scaligtr in his iSift Exercitation againft 
Cdrd*n A and the ipth Se&ion, doth alfoaflfimi, 
that K proceeded not originally from the Impu- 
. rity of Women, but from Cant* ft ion; and that 
the Spaniard did firft tranfport thefe rare Wares 
from the Indians, as common among them, as 
the Meazth among us, and equally contagious. 

(0 {Indian Figs."] 

Though Indian Figs are of many Sorts, fome 

thick and fome thin, .and have different Marks 

of Excellencies ; yet they have the fame Shape, 

. Figure^ and Colour, and the Tree it ielf is as 

tall. as a Man.. . 

Its Leaves (having a Fibre in the middle) 
are an Ell long, ami 27 Inches broad. The 
old ones fall at the coming of new, till the 
Tree arrives to its full Growth, and 'bears ripe 
Fruit. It bath not a voody, but a reedy kind 
of Trunk. 

This Tree bears a Flower (contrary to the 
Nature of oui Fig-Treee, wherein that is Mill y 
which is a Flower in others \ and therefore a 
Fig-Tree by Macrobms, is not laid Florefcere, to 
flourish, but Laciefcere, to give Milk,) about 
the bignefs of an Ettrich-Egg, and is of a Pur- 
ple Colour: From whence, after a long increafe, 
there fhoots forth a Branch, not of a woody 
Subftance, but like the Stalk of a Cabbage, 
. which bears Bunches of Figs > even an hundred 
Clutters, and thofe fo big, as to be a Load for 
two Men, and therefore may be better ftyl'd 
Centuple, than that in Horace a double Fig- 

Ei 
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Et Nux ornabat men/am cum duplice Ficst. , 
" And double Figs were on the Table laid. 

The Fruit of the Indian Fig-Tree, is pulfd 
before 'tis ripe, when between Green and Yellow. 
If hung upon a Beam, they will kindly ripen 
in three or four Days. This Plant or Tree bears 
but one Clufter, and is prefently cut down, 
and in a Months Time it will grow again to its 
juft Proportion, and is fo abundantly fruitful 
throughout the whole Year, that it commonly 
ferves the Indians for Food. t " 

(J) [NMtS.\ 

Though the Trees of tfiefe are calfd now- 
a-days Date-Trees, by reafon of that Affinity of 
Nature which the Former feems to have with 
the Latter, fructifying without a Mate of the 
fame kind ; yet they are not really the fame 
with Date-Trees, becaiife thefe are never obferv'd 
to grow in India, but their Fruit is brought 
from Arabia thither, as we are infortiul by a 
Phyfician, who liv'd there many Years. And 
Experience tells us, that the Date-Tree (coin- 
fnonly growing in Ajia and Affrica,J will never 
fprout in India, but as foon as ever tranfplantcd 
thither, it becomes barren and unfruitful : So 
that by thole Date-Trees, which Tbeopbra/fns^ 
Arrianns, Strabo, and others fay grow in India, 
we are not to undeifland Date-Trees properly 
fo called, but. Indian Nut-Trees, whole* Fruit 
the Natives call Cacao or Coquos. 

The Indian Nut-Tree is very tall and is about 
four Fingers thick, having Leaves only at Top, 
which dilate themlelves as in a Date. Its Fruit 
Jies faltered under the Covert of its Leaves 
flicking clofe together about ten in Number. 

Tis 
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Tis rare to fee one fingle Nut brought forth 
alone, every one is as big as the Egg of an 
EJlrich Its Root penetrates but a little Way 
into the Ground, but (ticks incredibly faft con- 
fidering its Procerity % which' is fo great, that 
climbing into the Air with fo vaft an Height h> 
it tires the Opt ids of gazing Mortals : But the 
Indian Gardeners cut Stairs (as it were) in its 
Rind or Bark, whereby with great Facility they 
afcend to the Top, even to the great Amazement 
of the Portuguez*, who utterly defpair of ever 
mounting to fo high -a, Pitch. Thefe Nuts are 
more plentiful here than Olives in Spain and 
Portugal, and are more abundant, than Willows 
in the Low- Countries. 

This Indian Nut-Tree is chiefly admir'd for 
its Fruit and Wine * the Former when ripe> 
affords a fweet and limpid Juice that is very 
cooling, and that fo copioufly, that one Nut 
will go near to fill a Tankard. Neither is * 
larger Dofe of it any way hurtful, it being very 
pleafant and friendly to Nature. But if it hang 
Jong on the Tree, it coagulates and thickens 
into an aluminous kind ofSubftance, and hardens 
and drys into a Cruft or Shell. 

Its internal Fruit taftes fomewhat like a Fit- 
beard, but is a little tweeter, and is ca I Id by 
fome Mexican* AveWana, a Mexican Filbeari. 
The firft Rind which inclofeth the inward Fruit, 
hardens into Wood as the Nutt ripens. If the 
Cocoes were covered with fuch a Bark, they 
might be fafely carried through the whole 
World; yet in proceis of Time, this Water is 
turn'd into a yellowilh kind of kople very deli- 
cious, lweet, and pleafant, 
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The Wood of this Tree is alfo very profi». 
table, of which they nuke Ship?, and thole 
without Nails y they being joined together, or 
father interwoven by certain Strings and Fibre* 
of the Cacao, And (to pafs by leveral other 
Ufes of it) Ropes and Cables are made of thefe 
Threads, jult as they are made of Hemp among 
us. But after fourteen Days at lead, they mult 
be dipt and kept in the brinifh Waves to keep 
them f om rotting,, which they are liable to da 
in frefh Water, becaufe not fmeared with a 
daubing of Pitcn. 

They weave alfo Sails of thefe Leaves, which 
Indians ufe in Read of Tyle,, and the Portuguese 
for Mats or Coverlets a gain ft ^he Sun. They 
make alfo Hats of them, which are much 
elteem'd by reafon of their Lightnels. 

(/> [PiStures made of Birds feathers.] 
By which we are to undcrftand that plnntatilt 
kind of Work, of which feveral forts have been 
in the Memory of our Anceftors, brought to us 
from the utmoft Parts of iht Wefi Indies ; as 
Garments, Shields and various kinds of Veffels^ 
all which were fo delicately interwoven with 
the painted Pluses of Parrots, Phcenicopters, and 
other party-coloured Fowl,, that nothing could 
be more delightful, or more oblige the Eye, than 
that pleafant Varieeation. 

(mi) [Knives made of Stone!\ 
Writers inform us, that the Inhabitants of 
thefe Regions, before civilized by the Spaniards, 
ufed ( among other Things ) Knives of Stone, 
with which they could cut any Thing as well 
as we can with ours made of iron. This puts 
us in mind of what we read of the Pricfts 
of CybeUy who were wont to cut of their fori- 
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lines with a (harp Stone, according t6 that in 
the 4th Satire c£juvenaL 

Ecce fnrentis 

Bellon£ i nutrifque Deum chorus intrat, & tngens 
Semivir Okfcasno facies reverenda minori 
Mollia qui rupta feckit genitalia TeftZ. 

Behold ! Bellond\ Cybel* Prieft, the taJJ, 
Grave,half Man (with no obfeene part at all, 
A Fifh ihcll long fince cut oft that) comes in 
A Phrygian Mitre ty'd beneath his Chin. 

Sjme Divines think that a Stone-Knife, which 
was ufed in Circumcifion. And Zippora took 
a fliarp Stone ('tis Knife in the Margent) and cut 
off the Fore-skin of her Son. And God faid un- 
to Jojhtta, make thee (harp Knives (of Flint inr 
the MargenO and Circumcife again the Chil- 
dren of Ifraei. A certain Author informs us, 
that fome Stones in the Indies were as fliarp as 
Iron, and did the Work and Offices of Axes and 
Swords, and ot other Initruments of that Metal. 
He tells us alio, that Razors were made of thofe 
Stones, which iupply'd. the Uie of Swords in 
flaying off the Skin of wild Reafts ; and alio 
that great Trees were made hollow to fail in by 
the Edge of thole Stone?. 

Some by Stone-Knives , underftand Blades 
whetted or iliarpen'd with Stones, or Whet- 
Stones, as if the Almighty had commanded 
Razors or Knives to be fliarpeu'd with Stone?, 
putting the efficient by a Metonymy for the Ef- 
fect, eipccially fince 'tis undoubtedly true, that 
a Stone- Knife was not neccflary to Circmnci* 
fion, and that the modern Jens do not uie it, 
but rather a keen and w-clMet Razor. 
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(n) [Slippers made of Indian Rujbes^] 
There is no doubt but that this Indian Rufli, 
is the fame with the Egyptian Papyrus, in regard 
they were equally profitable and both alike ; for 
as that Egyptian Rufli was very convenient for 
the making of Shooes, and feveral Utenfils, as 
Sails, Mats, Coverlets, and the like, and there 
was no Vegetable more neceffary for humane 
Ufes ; fo the fame may be faid of this Indian 
Ruih. Qyeftionlefs, they had Slippers made of 
this kind of SM-Rujh^ becaufe they were made 
of Egyptian Papyrus. Herodotus tells us, that 
the Priefts of that Country wore no other. 

i i i " . . .■■- - ■■ ■ ' " 

CHAP. II. 
Of porcellane* 

Co J T* H E R E was never any Porcellane in 
A former Ages, Tis a compound o(Gyp- 
fum, beaten Eggs, and the Shells of Lobfters, 
which being well macerated and condenfed to- 
gether, is laid in fome fccret Place of the Earth, 
being defigned by th$ Father for his Children, 
without the Knowledge of others. 

It lies buried for the Space of Fourfcore Years, 
after the Revolution of which Time, his Sons 
or Nephews dig it out 5 who having kneaded 
it again, and made it fit to work on, they frame 
out of it thofe exquifite Vef[tU moft beautiful 
and tranfparent, of what Shape and Colour the 
Artificer pleafeth. 

Their admirable Mature is confpicuousin this, 
that they immediately (p) break upori the Recep- 
tion of Poyfon. He that lays this Mafs into 
the Earth, never takes it out again, but leaves 

it 
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it as a Treafure to his Sons, Nephews or other 
of his Heirs, who gain much by it, it being 
more valuable than Gold. The true and-genuine 
is very rare, yet is it fufficiently adulterated. 

The Turhifh Emperors, Bama's, and other 
Governors of Provinces, do continually eat out 
of thefe double Veflels, the lower Part whereof 
is Silver, and the upper PorceUane^ but counter- 
feit and fpurious. 

The COMMENT-ART. 

(o) [A Compound made of Gypfum, &c J 
The Hiftorians of China delcribe Porcellane 
after this Manner : Tis made ( they fay ) of an 
hard chalky kind of Earth, which when well- 
pounded and kneaded, they threw into a Pond 
mounded about with a fmooth Wall, where it 
drinks up the Water till it is fo moiftned, as 
its Surface may be (pun like a fine Web, of 
which they make molt pliant Porcellanc Coarfer 
Veflels are made of the Sediment, which lies at 
the bottom. 

Pancirollus (yoy fee) would have tKem madfc 
of Egg-Shells, Lobtter-Shelis, aud Gypfum, laid 
tip in the Earth, for 80 Years. This is the 
Opinion of Scalizer, and of moft Writers. 
RamuzAiu in his /navigations afferts the contrary, 
and faith they are made out of the Earth, 
and not laid under- ground, but harden'd in 
the Sua and Wind for aq Years. 

But Gonzales d: Menbox** % a Pcrfon employ'd 
in ocular Experience, deli ver'd a Way different 
from all thefe ; for enquiring into the Artifice 
" :reof, he found they were made of a chalky 
rth, which, beaten and fteeped in Water, at- 
dcth a Crom or Fatncla on the Top, and a grofs 
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Snbfidence at the Bottom : Out of the Crea m or 5W- 
perft'iitance, thefineft Dilhes (faith he) are ma d£, 
and out of the Sediment thecoarfer, which they 
gild and paint, and not after 100 Years, but 
prefently commit tQ the Furnace. 

This (faith he) is known by Experience, and 
more probable than what OHoardus Barbop hath 
delivered, that they are made of Shells and 
buried under Emh 100 Years. And aiifwer- 
able in all Points, heretp is the Relation of 
Linfchotten^ a diligent Inquirer, in his Oriental 
Navigations. 

Alvarez, the Jefuit, who lived long in thefe 
Parts, in his Relations of China tells us, That 
Porcellane Veffels were made but in one Town 
in the Province of Chiamfi; and that the Earth 
was brought out of other Countries, but for 
the Advantage of Water, which makes them 
more polite and perfpicuous, they were only 
made in this ; and that fome of them were, 
tinftur'd blue,* fome red, others- yellow, of 
which Colour only they prefented to the King* 
CpJ \Th*y breakupontbe Reception of Poyfo*> &c. ] 

Some afcribe the fame Property and Virtue ta 
EleSirum, which is a Mixture of Gold and five 
Parts Silver. A Cup made of thts f will by a 
fpottci Arch in its inward Surface, obfeuring and 
clouding its native Brightnefs and Purity, dis- 
cover and (hew the infufed Poyfon^ 

That Porcellane will not endure Poyfdn, not 
only PancirollHS, but one Simon Simoniiu, chief 
Phyfician to Maximilian Archduke of Anfiria^ 
doth alfo aflure us in certain Letters, which he 
lent with Porcellane from Prague to a Kinfman 
at Leipfick. His Words are tbde ; 

"I 
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" I have fent a Difh of precious China, which 
was found among other Things in a Cheft of 
the Bafha of Buda, who is now a Prifbner at 
Vienna. The Turks drink Water, Sherbet, and 
other Broths out of it, becaufe by a fudden 
Alteration and Change in its Tranlparcncy, 
it is j'uppofed to difcover, and powerfully to 
refill Poyfon. I iliall not exchange it for a 
Veflel of Silver of the fame Weight, for lam 
ceitain it is pure and genuine, and not in the 
leatt adulterated, which is very probable, be- 
caufe uicd by ib illuftrioHs a Perfon among the 
Turks. 

Salmuth himfelf had this in his Hands at Leip- 
fici> and drank out of it many a pleafant Draught 
of Generous Wine. And he found the fore- 
inentioned Defcription to be very true, Crjftal 
it felf cannot baffle China or Porctllane in Tranf- 
parency. 



CHAP. Ill . 
Of the Bezoar-Stone. 

m 

f £-?T H E B?z,oar-Stenc was altogether un- 
«*■ known in former Times. Some take it 
to be the Tear of an Hart ; who having eaten 
Serpents, throws himfelf into the Water to di- 
geH his Poyfon, where weeping forely, his con- 
denfed Tears are fuppofed to be Bez/>ar-Stones, 
and are called fo. 

But very falfly ; poffibly thofe Tears might 
have the fame Virtue, but they are not really 
the fame Stones, which are generated in Mauri- 
tania, and are very great Antidotes againtt Poy- 
fon. 



fon. If you take but twelve Drams of it in 
Wine, it presently expels, andfuddenly puts to 
flight all kind of Venome. ^ 
• Another of its Effe&s is this ; if it be laid 
upon the Bite of a Serpent, it fecures from 
the Malignity of any kind of Poyfon. It is 
good againft the Plague and Peftilential Fc^ 
vers, and is a fovrereign Thing in many Infir- 
ties and Difeafcs. The Arabians were acquainted 
with the Nature of it, as Rbajis who wr6te a 
Treatiie concerning it^ lie lived in the Reign of 
Alman&or, "that Potent King of Mauritania 
whofe Power was ft> great, that his Dominions 
extended through all Africa, in length as far as 
to forty Days journeys, and in breadth fifteen, 
and he commanded likewife a great Part of Spain. 
The Latins and Greeks were utterly ignorant of 
this precious Stone. 

The COM ME NT ART. - 

(q) [Be*$ar- Stone.] 
This Stone bath divers Names ; 'tis call'd by 
the Arabians and Perjians, Pa*ar a Pdfan, which 
. fignifies a Goat j by the Indians , Bezutr or Baz^tr, 
and Lapis Foren/is, a Forinfick Stone, for Bazutr 
fignifies Forum ; by the Hebrews, *Bel-z,aar, j. f. 
The Lord of Poylon, Bel fignifyiiig Lord, and 
Zaar Poyfon, againft which 'tis a pre fern Re- 
medy. 
Thefe Stones are of feveral Shapes, as round, 
V^long, and loitie like die Eggs of Ring- Doves, 
aiid <Goats Kidneys, and others like Chcftnuts ; 
but they are all obtuft and blunt, none being 
fliarpor pointed. 

Nei- 
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Neither do they lefs differ in Goloxr, they arc 
not of a light ana lively red, fometknes inclin- 
ing to a dark yellow, but for the inoft Part arc 
clouded with green, not unlike putrifVd or rot- 
ten Apples; but chiefly (like'Civet-Cats) they 
are of a dusky, obfeure, and Aih colour Hue, 

They confiftof {lender Plates and thin Slivers^ 
like the Coats of Onions, mod artificially in- 
folded one within another, and Shining with a 
turtre, as if they were polifli'd ; upon the Re- 
moval of the out-moft, the next is brighter ; 
and fome of theie Films are thicker than others, 
according to the bignefs of the Stone. 

T"hefe Stones are ftnooth and pleafant, and 
will admit of foaving cafrfy like Mabafier > nay, 
if they lie long in the Water (according to foine) 
will diffolve and melt. They have no Heart, 
but are hollow in the middle, and are full of 
Dull of the fame Matter with themfclves, which 
is much commended, and is preferr'd before the 
Stones. 

And as they differ in Figure and Colour, fo alfo 
in Weight and Subfiance : some are lighter than 
others of the fame Bignels ffoine weigh four, 
foine twelve, and fome fifteen Drains, and 
foine moxtj and fome more iolid : fome have 
fewer, and fome more Skins and Films ; fome 
have Duft in their Middle, and others fbmething 
like a dry Herb. In the Centre of fome you 
may find a Straw, about which fome fancy the 
Stone grew. 

Some affirm it to be generated in the Corner of 
Harts Eyes ; telling us, that in tie Eafi o|d 
Harts devoured Serpents, by which Sort of 
Viands they retrieve their Youth ; and to over- 
come the Poyfon, they plunge into the Water 

all 
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all but their Head ; where remaining a while, 
a clammy kind of Humour falls from their Eyes, 
which by the Heat of the Sun, hardens into 
Stones ( Hke Walnuts ) which drop on the 
Ground as they come out of the Water. This 
is the received and common Story. 

But others inform us, that Bez,oars are ta- 
ken out of a certain kind of Animal, in Big- 
nefs and Swiftnefs veferabling an Hart; but 
in his Horns bending backward, and in the 
Shape of his Body almoft like a Goat $ and there- 
ibre 'tis call'd Capra Montana, a Mountain-Goat, 
tho it rather may be tty'ld Cervi-Ctpra. It hath 
fliort Hair of an afhy-yellow Colour. The Be- 
z.oar. is generated in the Ventricle of this Beaft, 
increafing and growing about a (lender Straw, 
. and woven f as*it werei of many Tunicles. 
This Animal is found about Ganges, in the 
Mountains adjacent to China, and alio in Perfia 
in tjie Promontory oiComoris, and in ibme of the 
Moluccas, and fometimcs in Peru. A very late 
Traveller informs us, that Bezdar is found five 
Days Journey from Golconda toward^the Eaft in 
the Province of Renquery, and is ingendefd in 
the Paqnches of & Goat, fome of which have 
twelve Stones in them. The Inhabitants of the 
Country, eafily know how many Stones the 
Goat hath lodg'd in his Body by this Means* 
They ftrote the Belly of the Goat with their 
Hands, and rub it till the Bloats come all to 
the Bottom of the Paunch, and then they may 
be felt, and counted like little Stones in a Bag. 
There come alfo Ifcc&tr-Stbnes from the King- 
dom of MacaJJar, in the Ifles of Celebes at.five 

Degrees-of Southern Latitude near the Molucca\ 

but 
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but they are found in the Bodies of Apa y and 
are not to large as thofe of Golcond*. 

A Gentleman living about twenty-eight Years 
in thefe Countries, writes to his Friend, that hfc 
faw thofe Animals out of which comes the Bc- 
*A*r y and faith, they are very like Gotts, only 
they have no Horns; and are ibfwift, that they 
are forc'd to lhoot them with Guns. He tells us, 
that he and fome Friends on the 10th of June 
1*568. hunted fome of thefe Creatures, and in 
five Days kill'd many of them ; and that in one 
of the oldelt of them, they made diligent Scajch 
for this Stone, but found it not, neither in the 
Ventricle, nor in any other Part of the Animal. 
They ask'd the Indians that attended upon them, 
where thefe Stones lay ; they denied that they 
knew any Thing of them, oeing very envious, 
and unwilling to difcovcr fuch a Secret At 
length (he faith) a Boy about twelve Years old 
perceiving us to be very inquifitive, and to be 
very defirous of Satisfaction in that Particular, 
(hew'd us a certain Receptacle and' fas jt wcrcj 
a Purfe, into which they receive their eaten 
Herbs, which afterwards when chew'd, they 
convey into the Ventricle. 

Tis ftrange that this Aniftial is not to be 
found throughout the whole Wcfl-IiUics y but on- 
ly in the Mountains of Peru. This Perfon tra- 
vel Td through all its Regions, and never faw 
any but in that Place. Thoie breed the bed 
Stones that feed in the Mountains. They took 
nine Stones out of the Pouch of one Animal, 
which by the help of Nature, feem'd to be made 
of the juice of tnoiejalutiferous Herbs, which 
wore cramm'd up into this little Pouch. 
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As for the • Virtues of Bezjar-Stonis, Writers 
tell us, that the Indians ufc thatt agaiflft !Mcdt» 
cines of a deleterious Quality, bilt the IhltttiL* 
tants of Or muz, ufe them againft Bittici ;fi+art' 
Bcafts, and alfo againft all Melancholy Drf» 
tempers. And becaufe the Small^Pox li Very 
fetal in India, they were wont to give daily, to 
the Sick Patient, a Grain or two of the Daft of 
Bez,oar with very good Succefs. 

They tell us, that not only taken inwardly^ 
but outwardly apply'd, it doth wOnderfully.re* 
fitt, and is a very great Antidote againft the 
Powers of Poyfon ; infbmucb, that Mathiolns 
thinks it conquers all Poyfon, if ty'dor bound 
to the left Side naked. It is manifeft (they tell 
us) that its Dufl or Powder applied to a Wound, 
will heal thofe that have been hurt by tnortifc* 
rous Animals ; it hath the fame Virtue if laid 
on Plague-Sores ; for it fucks out the Poyfon; 
And its Powder alfo is very good for Wounds 
fefter'd with poyfonM Arrows. 

It doth not only revive, and is a refreshing 
Cordial to fainting Spirits, but is a very good 
Medicine to expel Worms ; and is a Sovereign 
Antidote againft that moft fatal kind of Poyfon* 
wherein the Indians dip their Arrows to deiiroy 
both t hem le Ives and the Spaniards too. 

Many given over by the Pbyficians, have re- 
cover^ by the Help of this Stone y and this is 
confirmed by many Inftances ; for a Dram of it 
pulverized given to a Malefe6tor at Prague, im- 
mediately r.eftord him. A Gentleman being feri- 
fiblc of his (inking into a Svoon- without prcfent 
Help, took five Grains of Bezsar in a little 
Wine, and was immediately reviv'd again into 
his former Vigour. At Kcnna, the Emperor 

{Tol 2.2 Q com* 
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* commanded a Bofos of half a Dram of pul- 
vcrizd Arfenick and Conferve of Rofes to be given 

t td-a Malefa&or condemn'd to die, who about 
an Hour after dririking ten Grains of Bezjoar 

> cfiflblved in Borage- Water, was prefthtly re- 
tftar'd to hfe former Health. 
■ As for the Vd** of this • Stone, none need 
Wonder that it is fo highly priz d, fince a cer- 
tain, Author tells us, that he had one, which 
thodgh it weighed but fire Drams, yet it was 
bought in India for above fixty Hungarian 
Crowns. They were in lb great Eileem among 
the Indians, that they hung them in the Temples 
of their Idols, and ofter'd Gold and Silvq^ 
^twels and Animals, Boys, &*. and all pre- 
cious Things imaginable to them. They fell 
them by Weight, and the Bigger the Stone, the 
fcctter and the dearer. In tne Year 1660 there 
were fold of them to the V alue^ of 1 00000 
Franks, and the greateft Part ftinSthe Englijh. 
The way to know the Genuine from the Spu- 
rious, is to crufti them with your Hands, and 
to breath upon them ; for if any Air remain, 
lis a Sign (they fty) they are adulterate. Ano- 
ther Way is this; they draw a Needle and 
Thread through Poyfon, and then thruft it into 
« Do^s (or any other Animal's) Foot, and leav 
the Thread in the Wound. The Dog prefenr- 
ly perceives, and feels the Symptoms of Poyibn, 
who feeming to be defperate, they put into his 
Mouth the Powder of Bezjoar diluted with 
Water. If it doth the Dog any good, then the v 
conclude it to be legitimate, and Genuine; and 
if not, it is fuppofed to be falfc an£ altogether 
ipurious. 

OtK:^ 
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Others make this Mark or 'Criterion of its 
Goodnefs, viz,. If when the firft Sliver or Tu- 
nicle (let me fay) is taken away, the fubfe- 
quent Film is brighter, and hollow in the Mid- 
die, and is full of its own Duft, 'tis a Sign 'tis 
right ; for thofe that are counterfeit, neither 
fhine, nor have any Powder in them, but a 
Iktle Grain or Seed, upon which the Indian* 
did artificially make them. This is thought by 
fome the mod infallible Way of trying thete 
Stones, viz* Take a little Quick- Lime in 
your Hand and mix it with Spittle, and rub it ' 
with this Stone, and it will become yellow. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of Rhubarb *nd Caffia. 

TH E ifte of Rhubarb in Medicines, was 
not known, nor the purgativefc^i 5 tho* 
I do not deny, but that they did exili I fhali 
fay nothing of their Virtues, but fhall kavc 
them to Fhyfici&ns. 

The CO M ME 2£ T ART. 

Rhubarb b an excellent Medicament and U 
•very much effteem'd and uied by -'Mankind. 
Diofcorides calls it foraetimes Rheon, and fome- 
times Rhian and Rbapontkum ; Galen calls it Rheum 
and Rha; Pliny, Rhacoma;CelJus ? Radicem Pontic am; 
the Carthaginians, Ravedjceni: But. the whole 
Tribe of Hiyficians, and all the Sons of <v£ft*- 
lapins, commonly call it Rheubarbarum 7 Rbeolar- 
barum 7 and Rhabarbarum. 

O 2 Som* 
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Some fay there is no Indian Rhubarb, but on- 
ly that wftch epiqes from China, and grows in , 
the internal Parts of the Country, in the .City . 
Cant an, the moil famous Mart and Haven of the 
Province, inhabited by the fmxgucz*. Tis 
imported from thence into India by Ships and 
Camels 5 through Tartarj flnd Vzieque into Or- 
mu^j and from thence into Pfrfia, Arabia, and . 
jQepandriai and fo, communicated through; the 
whole World* . That which is brought by Beafts 
on Land is iefs- corrupted, than that which is 
brought by Sea. 

The Rhubarb of the ancient Greeks viz* of: 
Diojcorides, Galen, Theophrafius ( whom Pliny 
follows) and of the ancient Arabians 5 namely, 
Serapion, Avian, &c. much differs from that of 
modern Arabians, viz,, ol Job. Mefues, and of 
the modern Greeks, i.e.oiAEtuarius, Paulas, 
Nic. Mirepfus, and others. And that 1. In 
Place, for the Rhubarb of the Ancients was 
brought from Northern .Regions, where are the 
Rivers Bofphorvs and Rha, which gave it its. 
Name, as Diojcorides informs us, but the Rh*~ 
barb of the Moderns comes- from the South. ■ 
2. In Colour ; for the Rhubarb, of the Ancients, 
was like black Cofium x called Herba Maria, but 
that of the Moderns is not at all like it, but is 
rather ycslow. 3. In Swell • for the Rhubarb of 
the Ancients, by the Defcription of Pliny and 
Diojcorides, had no Smell ; and therefore was 
called by Galen, Radix inodorata, but that of 
the Moderns is very fragrant. 4. In Weight \ for 
the old Rhubarb* was light, but the new is heavy. 
5. In Virtue; foe that of the Ancients was not 
Purgative, but that of the Moderns is very 
looiening. Diofcorides, Pliny, and Galen, nor 

any 
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any of the Ancients did' oft if for 'i Pftrge, but 
rather afcrib'd to it an Aftringeitf Quality. See 
more of the Nature of this Hen> i'nB6tanifts,and 
among leafncd Phyficiaris. 

CO [Caflia.] 

Caffia, is the Fruit (about theBigncfs of a 
Pear) of a Tree that hath Leaves likea Beech; 
but fomewhat narrower,- and xricflre Verdant; 
very much refemtftitig the Flowers of Broom,* 
• beiilg of a dirty Colour, ahd fmelling like 
Clove-Gilly- Flowers. After the Fall -of thefc 
Leaves there (hoot out long Husks or Cods, 
very green before they are ripe, but when come 
to Maturity they grow black, arid are fome- 
times'five, but feldom lefs than two' Spans long; 

Cajfia&oih not only grow in all the Provinces 
of India, but in Egypt alfd, from Whence 'tis 
called Siliqua *J£gyptia \ and from its Shape and 
Figure, FijltilaHsi and' from' its'YXk&,Solutiva r 
Looiening. And becaUfc it grows in woody, 
Places of its ovvn Accord, vfithttiit bdrig fown* 
it is no W&ndfcr there'" is ' fo fcrge arilhcreafe of 
it, as to fuffica $11 Europe ; nay,' the whole 
World too. Neither is it brought out only of 
the E aft- Indies , Memphis (or Cairo J and Alex- 
andria in Egypt, but ailfo out of America, from 
the Jfles ok San Domingo '{and S. John, and is 
carried back again into the Eaft' from wfiebceit - 
firft came. . / . ' i 

There are two Sons qt.Caffla. i. Arabian, 
of which we noW ijleiafk i- And 2. That of the 
ancient <3reeh.. Arabian Caffia grows partly in 
India, and partly in Egypt, .and difftfs from the 
Other in its Dtfcriptibu, uic/ arid Virtue*. . 

X)'i i. fa 
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1. In its Vefcrlptim. 'For it hath round 
Cods or Husks ,fharp at >oth Ends, whofe 
inward Subftance is black, of a fweer, 
Iufcious,and phyfical Tafte ; whereas that 
of the ancient Greets is red, and fmells 
like a Rofe, and hath a fweet Tafte, and 
is Fiji ttlar y having a vinous y aromatic* I 
fcndl. 

2. in its Up. For the Arabian, which is 
fold in Shops, is ufed aileniendam Ahum, 
but the other is not, but is Dmretical, and 
hath other Vertues different from the 
former. And therefore that Cajpa the 
Arabians write of, was altogether un- 
known to the zncxtnV Greeks i neither 
doth Galen or Diofcorides make mention of 
it 5 fo that, if -in the Books of the Greeks, 
you read ot this Fiftular-Caffia, it is not to 
be under flood of that which the Arih 
Hans and Moderns treat of,, which is 
lpofening ( Solutiva ) but of Caffia lig- 
nea & Odor at a x i. f. Woody and Odo- 
rous. 

'3. In Virtues. Of which y ou may coh- 
fult many Learned Phyficians, and par- 
ticularly, that dapper Quad-Salver, ho- 
neft Nick Culpeper. 



' CHAP, V. 

Of Sugar. "' 

.* 

(D~V HERE was formerly Sugar among the 

■*■ ancients, but it was not much known ; 

neither was it ufed, but only in the Compofi- 

lion of Medicinq?. The Manner of making it, 

was 
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was found out fqpie hunted* of Years -ago j 
And in this our"* Age, ■ thcyiCL wasvQne at Ftnkef 
who invented the Art of Refining it, who got 
by the Invention above an hundred^thoiifand 
Crowns; all which Wealth he left to his: Son, . 
who for all his Knighthood, foon fquander'd ic 
away, and made it fly with thofe Wings, which 
Solomon gives to Riches. 

That Art now. is arriy'd to .fuch Perfejftioiv 
and Curiofity, that Rhubarb, Pine-Nuts, Cin* 
namon,and many othc* Things are candied with 
Sugar, and are preferv'd frefh and good, 
. CO There are made of Sugar feveral Sorts 6£ 
Figures, and pretty linages and Pi&urcs.j and 
alio all Sorts of Fruits are reprefented fo lively, 
that they feem to* be natural, which Thing 
could not be done formerly by the Ajicients, by 
reafbr* (I fuppofe) of the. Scarcity of Sugar. . 

The C O M M E N TA R T. 

(f) VThere was formerly Sugar] « 

Tis a Qye/lion, Whether the Sugar vjre ufa 
now a- days, was known to the Ancients* 
Qtitrcttan tells us, that he cannot gather from 
the Writings of Hippocrates and(7<i/«*, that they 
had any Knowledge of it. 

We mutt diftinguiih of Sugar : There is that 
of the Ancients, and that of the Moderns; the 
former was a kind of Honey, and therefore 
the Ancients fpeak of it amongft Honey : For 
Diofcorides, Galen, and Pliny do all unanimoufly 
agree, that this kind of Sugar is a fort of Ho- 
ney condenfed. whole Canes are to be found iff 
IvLia and Arabia Felix. 

O 4 Smci 
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Seneuttlk ns, - that among the Indians, there 
Was Honey to be found oh the Leaves of Reeds ; 
and that -that ntflUouskini of Dew, batden'd 
and congeai'd (like Salt) on Canes or Reeds, 
call'd by Archigenes (an ancient Writer) Mel 
ArundintunK and frozen to the Reeds by the. cold 
of the Night, hath the Refcmblance of a fort 
of Honey,and was fly led by Panlus u£gimta i $*l 
hduti becaufc when cond?nfcd it appears like 
Salt. 

Alexander Aphrodites faith, that that which 
the Indians call Saceharumj* a Goagnlnm of Honey. 
Arebigenes and Panlus tAEgineta, ihew that the 
firft lort of Sugar among the Ancients, differs 
nothing from the Indian Salt, and they call it 
by that Name, and alio Reedy Hojicy. " • ' 

A Second fort of Sugar among the Ancients, 
and known to Primitive Writers, was that 
which was fqueez'd from certain Reeds, or from 
their Roots, which they us'd as Honey in their 
Diet ; and therefore it was call'd by fome 
Mtors, Mel cann*, and was brought chiefly out 
of Egypt and India. 

• And that this was known to the Ancients, is 
elear from Lncan, who in. his 3d Book makes 
mention of it. 

Quiqtfe bibnnt teneri dulces abarundine Shccqs. 

. " And quaff'd fweet Juice from tender Reed, 

And alfo from Statins 

:**A».£f quas prtcaquh Ebofia Cannot* 
•-» «« Canes which Ebofia boifd 

And 
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And Strafo tells us, that thofe kind of* Reeds, 
were not only crufh'd, but kU'd. And <?4- 
/** mentions thofe Egyptian Reeds, out of which 
was fqueez'd a melleous tend of Liquor. 

As for out modern Sugar, it is a Juke fqueez'd 
from a well-bruifed Pladt more or lefs exco&ed 
and purify *d by the Heat of the Fire; The more 
it is boil'd the finer and whiter it is, and accord- 
ing to its feveral Boilings, 'tis endowed with 
feveral Degrees of Goodnefs. They firft boil 
this Vegetable, "that is fo like a Reed, fo that 
the yellow Part is fever'd from it, and then it 
becomes Sugar. And this they boil a^aij^and th$n 
it grows whiter. They boil it a third Time, and* 
then it arrives to a greater Whitenefs and Hard- 
nefs too: Nay, they are wont*to boil it till it be 
tranlparent like Scijfile Aforwn, and this they 
call Candidum, and barbaroufly Candnm agd 7V 
hrzxth. Sugar-Candy is a fa&ttious or artificial 
Thing made of Sugar boiled four or fiveTunes over. 
, Our Sugar differs from that of the Atocients : 

1. In Matter, for theirs was made of Honey 
and Dew, but ours of the Juice of a Cane. 

2 . In Form ; for theirs (as to its Confidence and 
Concretion) was fragU and brittle like Salt; and 
Pliny faith, was white like Gum: But ours, 
before 'tis. boil'd* is rather of a dusky, ycllow- 
ifh Colour than white ; neither can it be broken 
by the Teeth, but melts in ones Mouth 3. In 
the Efficient; for theirs was condenfed by the 
no&urnal Cold, and was afterward hardened 
by the Heat of the Sun : But the Efficient Cattfe 
of ours is the Vegetable \lfdf, and the Heat of 
the Fire boiling and purifying it. 4. In Place ; 
theirs grew only in India and Arabia Felix, on 
the Leaves of Reeds, and on Reeds themfelves : 

O % 
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But ours Is to be bad in the Sicilian and Canary 
Winds, where the pulfous Subltance, or Pith of 
a Plant like a Reed contains Sugar. 5. In UJi • 
They us'd Sugar only in Phyfick* but we in 
Banquets alio ; lb that there can hardly be a 
Treatment fweet and fplendid without this De- 
licacy. 6. In Virtue ; The Sugar of the An- 
cients was difobligingtotheBelly,but endearing 
to the Stomach : But ours on the contrary, is 
more friendly to the Latter than 'tis to the 
Former. 

There was another kind of Sugar among the 
Ancients , which was prefs'd from Canes 
or Reeds. And indeed, ours doth not differ 
any way from it, in regard it is the Juice of 
the fore- mentioned Vegetables. However they 
differ in fome refpeft, in that Antiquity fqueez'd 
it from Canes, (though fometimes, as wefhew'd 
you from Strabo and Statins^ they extra&ed it by 
boiling ; ) whereas ours is made thus : The Su* 
gar Canes being beaten and fmafh'd fmall, are 
boild till the whole Liquor is condenied into 
Sugar flicking like Salt to the Sides of the Veffel, 
hard and white. 

From whence it \% manifeft, thtt our Fore- 
Fathers were not ignorant of this Way of Boil- 
ing it, but would not ufetr, becaufc that Jlzice 
made a pieafant fort of Drink. And it teems, 
they had rather have a Cup of good Liquor, 
Nappy and Potent, to make them Merry, than 
a Confidence of Salt to make them Dry. 

As for the Virtues and'ufc of Sugar, there 
ate but few that are ignorant of them. It con- 
quers the Aufterity and rebates the Edge of harfli 
and fliarp Things. It mollifies the Acrimony, 
and makes meek the Crabbedneft of tart and 

~ fiatut 
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four Things. It (weetens Btinilh, and Rives 
taite and relilh to inlipid Thing?. U a Word, 
it leeius to tame a nd to triumpn over all Sap'ids. 

CO [M*dt of Sugar fever aI Sorts of Figures. 

How many Shapes and Images of Fruits and 
Plants, of Beafts and Birds, are to be iecn in. 
the Shops of ingenious Conjcfaioners ! How ma- 
ny Seeds lie buried and emonib'd in the Cruft 
ol then*, and all to gratify and pleale the Pa- 
late, and to advauce the Pleafurc of Mankind I 

CHAR VL 

Of Manna. ,! ' 

f«J \A A ^^ A was not Ufl known to Virgily. 
L - who calls it Rofcidum Mel, Honey- 
Dew, riot to Pliny, Galen, and others : But m 
my. Opinion, they were ignorant of its Virtues, 
and therefore did not uic it in their Medicines. 
And 1 luppole Avtrroes and other ArabUnt. 
would have it lo, who wrote that it was alto- 
gether unknown before their Time. It is not 
only delicious of it ielf, but it fwcclens tha 
Bitterneis and chaitens the Severity of ether 
Medicine*. 

There are other Simples now a-days in Ufc, 
which were not at all known to the Ancinu.%. 
but ihey are fuch as are not very confiderable y 
I (hall therefore omit them, and proceed-to ttcac 
of fome certain Arts, and firfl of Chymiftry. ti 

The CO M ME NT A tT.. 
(u) [ilfwiW. 1 

We mud diilinguifti of Munnd, there i> 
that of the aacicat Grids, and that of the 
Ar4ms u The 
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I. The Greeks under flood by Manna, nothing 
but the Powder or Duft of pounded Frank- 
incenfe, mingled with a little Bari of the fame,*', e: 
fome (mall Particles rubb'd off, by Motion from 
the little MolecuU or Clods of Frankineenfe 
blended with the. Fragments of its Rind, and 
therein it differs from the meer Duft or Powder , 
of the fame.. 

IE. The Mann* of the Arabians, is a Subftance 
deriving its Original from Dew, made into little 
white Grains of a Solid Conftftence, and of a 
pleafant Talk • fometimes falling on the Leaves 
of Titos, and fometimes on the Ground ; of 
this we fhall confider the Name and Form, the 
Cohur and Birth Place, the Merchandise and Traf« 
pek, the Duration and Age, the Time and Man- 
tier of its Generation, and the feveral kinds of it r . 
and fome Inquiry about it.- 

r. As for the Name of Manna, 'tis a Chaldee 
Word, an Interjection of Admiration deriv'd.*. 
from the Hebrew Manhn, Quid eft boci}N\at i* 
this f The Arabmns in their own Dialed, calk 
it Tereniabin and Termiabim. Some call it Aeriah 
Honey, and a mellems Humour, Mel & Manna 
Roris, Honey or Manna-Dew, to diAtnguifti it 
from Manna Thuris. Others flyle it Mel Jylve- 
fire, and 'tis frequently mentioned in /Yap-and: 
Galen, in Tkeopkraftus&nd others by the Name of: 
Xorid Honey. 

2i As for its Form, the Ctinfifiewe ef it is a> 
concreted Juice, ., which being condenfed from, 
m-Flmdity into a folid Firuinefs, is fhaped ac- 
cording to the Figure of its circumambient 
Body i So that its Figure is uncertain, though, 
at ufually imitates two Ferms. For Juices arev 
melily amcretcd.. either mto Ghfoles or Icicles. 

fore. 
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into little Globules* when the Drops are toa thin 
to be diftWd, for then Nature restrains and con- 
fines a fluid Body into narrow, and thole Sphe- 
rical Bounds : But when the fluid Juice is more 
copious, then it is congealed into /tides. 
• 3. Touching its Hue, 'tis generally of a fnowy, 
and iometimes of a yellowifh and Honey Co- 
lour, and hath a fweetifli Tafte, not unlikfe that- 
of Sugar. If you fprinkle a coarfer Sort of Su- 
gar on pure and Virgin-Oil, and mix them with 
Flower of Sweet- Almonds, you will make a Coin* 
pofition that tattes like Manna. 

4. As for the. Birth-Place of Manna, 'tis ga- 
ther d in tnoft, if not in all Parts of the World. . 
j* In Europe y VaUfm tells us, that it rainU 
Manna in Spain. It is to be had in feveral Parts 
of France, as in the County of Burgundy, &c. 
and in the Eow- Countries, as feveral Authors 
inform us.. And as hah excels many Coun- 
tries of Europe in other Things ; fo principally. 
in this, there is a wonderful Increafe and Plenty 
of it in QaUbria, neirher are other Places defti- 
tute of it. In the Year 1622. there fell fucba 
Quantity of it at Pavia, on the Grove near the 
Monaftery of the tioly-Crofs, that the Fathers 
of the Society were forced to cut it down to be 
freed from the flies, which were a. very great 
Nufance and oflfenfive to them Thofe liquoriflv 
Creatures did fo fwarm to thofe Dainties, that 
they corrupted the Air, and made it ft ink 
as much as the Manna was Iweet. 2. Tis ga- 
ther'd alfo in Afia, in very great Quantities a- 
nxong the Perfians, and alfo in Africa. 

5. The Merchandise of Manna is much excr- 
eifed in the Marts of Venice and Genoa,, whither 
'tis brought in great Plenty from Apulia. Orien- 
tal 
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tal Manna is fold at Alexandria in Egypt, and at 
Aleppo. The Afiaticl, at Ormuz» % Aden, Malaca, 
all Famous /Wi*/i Porjts. The African is tran- 
fported toward the Middle of Lybia, and there 
is no fmall Quantity of it at Algiers. 

6. The Tme of gathering it is in the Twilight, 
from the Rifing of the Pleiades (in the Beginning 
of April) to their letting in November. There's 
no Hopes of getting it after they are fet. k 
falls in the Morning before Day-light, and is 
condL'ns'd by the Cold, and barden'd by the 
Sun, which is peculiar tathe Calabrian and Per- 
flan Manna ; for the longer k Tipples and Drinks 
in the Sun- beams the harder it grows; whereas 
other Kinds, unlefs "gathered in the Morning, 
cannot endure the Embraces of that warmer 
Planet. • 

7. There are feverai Sorts of Manna. 1. Orien- 
tal; And 2. European. 

1. Oriental is that which is brought from the 
Eaftern Parts, and is either liquid or dry. 1. The 
Liquid is called in Arabici Tereniabin^xA is u«» 
iually preferv'd in Earthen Vcflfefa. Tiscalfd 
byfome (and that not improperly) MelAereum^ 
Mel Cedr'toum, Mel Rofcidnm, Ros Libani 9 Ros 
Melleus, i. e. Aereal, Rorid Honey, an Honey*- 
Dew, and the Dew of Libanus. Some of this 
hath been ken to have been brought from the 
Mart of Ormtiz* to Goa in Bottles, and was not 
much unlike white refin'd Honey. There is a fc* 
cond Sort of this liquid Manna of an Honey-like 
Tafte, which the Perfians call La$ Arborum, the 
Milk of Trees, from whence it dittils and falls 
like Dew. There is a third fort mention d by 
Q^ Cnrtitts in his 6th Book, Near the Cas- 
pian Sea, faith he, there was great Store of * 

M 
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fort of Trees like Oaks, rvhofe Leaves were covered 
mth Homy \ vbich the Inhabitants gather before Sun* 
fifing, left the Moifture fhfuld be dried up by the 
Heat of tne Sun. This liquid Manna r becaule of 
no great Value, is not any where now a-days 
preierv'd. 2. Arid or dry and hard Manna, is 
kept in wooden or glafs Oietts, or Repofitories; 
ot this there are leven Sorts, (1.) Of Mount 
L'tbamsy whofe Operation is fo fmall, that the 
Inhabitants eat it iutteadof Food- (2.) Mafii- 
cinum, from a Grain of Maflick, which it doth 
not a little refembte. Tis-calTd by foine Vifciil 
from its Clamminefs, and by others Manna 
Granata, from its Figure and Manner of Con- 
cretion. This Majlick Manna is thought to be 
the belt. (3.) Bowbycinum, which is cheaper and 
of a bigger Grain, and is like a lock of Silk, 
(from whence its Name) and is nothing elfe but 
the Carcafs of decay'd Majlick- Manna, aduir 
tmted with Sugar and other Sophiftkations. 
(4.) Teremiabin in Arab'tik^. whichis fhaken from 
Thirties, and confitts of Grain* about the big- 
nefs of Coriander- Seed. The 5th Kind is brought 
on Boards by the Perfian Merchants from the 
City Bozora, mixt with Leaves, it differs not 
much from Calabrian. The 6th Sort tafles like 
Sugar and pure Oil, and comes from the King- 
dom Zifara in Africa, The 7th -Kind comes 
from Ayadez,. 

2. European Manna, is Gallic an, and Calabria» y 
which is the moft ignoble, and lefs virtuous, by 
rcafon of the Faintnefs ot the Sun-beams. And 
this is, 1. Foliaceous, which flicks to the. Leaves 
of Trees, and is pellucid and heavy,, white and 
fiveet, and lufcious to the Tafte, cbnfifting of 
little Grains. 2. Trsmcow, which flows from, 
a Trees 
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Trees when cut down. 3. Terreous or Lapidtow* 
which is gathered from the Stones or Earth, 
and drops from the Leaves or Branches of Trees. 
This hath thicker and groffer Grains, and is not 
of fo pure and fincere a Colour, and therefore 
not fo good as the former. 

As for the Duration or Ait of Manna, that 
which is oriental, dry and hard, is more effica^ 
eiotts than Calabrian, but keeps not its Virtue 
above a Year. In Syria and Cairo, tho* Majikl 
Manna hardly lafts a Twelvemonth there in its 
native Place, yet with us, if expos'd to the Air,, 
it decays in a Month, and degenerates into Bom- 
hycinum. Apulian therefore is fitter for ufe, 
which retains its Virtue, not only one, but 
five Years, and then grows weak, and lofeth 
its Strength. 

In the Choree of Manna, we mud have rer 
gard'to its Age, the Place of its Nativity, and* 
to the Tree from whence it fells | for it gets 
fomewhat from that upon which it drops, and 
acquires Virtue by Conta& ; that therefore is 
the be ft which is found on Trees, Becaufe it 
gathers nothing from them. 

That which is found on the Trunks of Trees, 
is not fo good as that which refides on the 
Leave?, though it far exceeds that which is ta- 
feeft from Stones or the Earth, and that which 
drops on Stones, is better than that which falls 
on the Earth, becaufe this is more eafily cor- 
rupted ; and therefore fometimes they lay pure 
Wooll under the Trees from whence it diflils. 
That is the beft which is frefli and ftiining, 
whitifh, and condens'd into the purelt Clods,, 
and of Honey-like Sweetnefs, gather'd frotf odo» 
riferous and wholfome Shrubs, not snix'd or 
1 en- 
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entangled with Leaves or Twigs. That is naught 
which is of an afhy Colour, but that word of 
all, which is blacKQi, dirty and old. 
m There are feveral Opinions about the Genera- 
tion of Manna : The fir ft is of Galen, .( which" 
many favour) who holds a Vapour arifing from 
the Earth and Water, to be the material Caufc 
of it, and the Sun to be its efficient. Tbcyi 
much reverence this' Sentiment, who infift only 
on the general Principles of Phildfophy, and 
defcend not to Particulars. 

The fecond is of Pliny, whb tells us in a Rhe- 
torical or Poetical Strain, that Manna is aerial 
Honey > and the Sweat of Heaven, Jhe Spittle of 
the Stars, and the Jttice of the punfyUAir. 

The third js,<3f one Chrijtopher *Peg4 9 who. 
•would have it be generated (rom a certain kin4 
of Fly. The third is Anthony aV Attomaro, who 
will not have it a Meteor, but a Gum, a refinous 
kind of Subftance iffuing from Afh-Tree?. The 
laft Opinion would have it a kind of Salt, arifing 
s in Streams from its own proper Mine, and 
falls down upon Trees that grow near that 
Place. 

You may find all thefe Opinions largely con- 
futed by Magnems , m his little Tra&ate of 
Manna, who afterwards lays down his own r . 
which is, that the proximate, immediate mate- 
rial Caufe of Manna, doth chiefly confift of five 
Ingredients, viz,. Primogenid, or Virgin- Wax 
and Honey, a Rorid Vapour, Sal Nitre, and Sal 
Ammoniack. ThisPofition he excellently explains 
in the above-mentioned Treatife, to which we 
refer the curious Reader. 

That the Manna .of the Israelites was Uje 

tifte jvith ours, P Ac fas .affirms io his. Book 

' of 
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of Sacred Pbilofophj. But there are. many Ar- 
guments perfuading the contrary in Magntnus. 

('») [Manna was kwmn to Pliny, Galen, &c.J 

Whether the Arabian Manna was known to 
the ancient Greeks or not, is much controverted* 
Some fay not, becaufe the Name is not fo much 
as mentioned among them, and becaufe they 
never afcritui this purging Faculty to any thing 
like it j and others write' that there are many 
Medicaments among Phyficians, of which there 
is no Teilimony of Galen extant, among which 
they reckon TereniaBin , which, is interpreted 
Manna. 

But a third fort there is of a contrary Opi- 
nion, who affirm it was known to the Greeks^ 
but not under the Name of Manna y but of 
aerial w rorid Honey. Arid'ofthis (they fay) 
Galen makes mention in his third' Book de At* 
mentis •, where he faith it was found fo -plentiful*' 
in A/ia in his Time upon Leaves of Trees. *tfiat 
the Inhabitants cry'd that Jove rain'd Honey, 
from whence it was call'd it^iuKi and /##»/w/>. 
i.e. aerial and rorid Honey. Befides, a long 
time before Galen, one Awyntas, a Greek Au- 
thor, in his Book </e Afi& Pon<Urihm % exactly 
defcribes Manna, under the Name of Aerial 
Honey, as Langins informs us in his fixty fourth. 
Epiftle. 

(•*) [But ™ re ignorant of its Vxrtnes % &c.l . 

Some of the Ancient* did know Manna, as to 
its Generation andSubftance, but not its Quali- 
ties and Ufe in Phyfick. Hippocrates of Ulcers, 
Galen f de Alimentis\ Pliny and Curtius make 
mention of it under the Name of Honey, but- 
its Ufe and Properties were firft egplain'd by 
Arabians ; as Mefues and Serapion^ Hibux and 

ttrrocf % Avicm and others. . CHAP. 
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CHAR VII. 
Of Alchymy or Chymiftry. 

(y) A&himy fignifieslnfufion, the Greek Word 
** Chymia denoting as much, and Al is aa 
Arabian Particle ; as Al- Cor anus is as much as 
hie Coranus, and Al tocgiftusPtolomtHSyXs as much 
as hie Megiftiis Ptot'omaHS, Le. This greateft Pto- 
lomy. 

Tis a great Queftion when Chymiftry was 
invented, for neither Pliny (otherwife a diligent 
Author> 00 nor any other, either Greek or Latin 
Writer, makes mention otit (*). For my part, 
Ithinkitto be very ancient, but laid afide and 
difcontinu'd Fbr fome time afterward, Suids; 
tells us that that Art was in being till the time 
of the Argonauts^ when Jafon went to fteal the 
Golden Fleece, which was nothing elfe but a 
Book, that taught how to make Gold of other 
Metals; for they conceal'd its Name under that 
of the Golden Fleece^ fo turning, the. Matter in- 
to a Fable. 

The Egyptians diligently exercifed this Art in 
theTime of DioclefianjNho hating them forraifing 
a Tumult, burnt all their Writings about melt- 
ing of Gold and Silver, left being enrkh'd by 
this Art, they fhould rebel again ft him, as the 
fame ShUas informs us. Dioclcftan was created 
Emperor in the Year 287, fo that that Art may 
be (aid rather to be revh/d, than to be firlt in- 
vented. 

(a) Neverthelefs there are many Things in 
this our Age moft ingenioufly found out, which 

were 
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were utterly unknown in former Times, among 
which we may reckon, 

i. Lato, or o£j Corona^ 

is^LX^ i: h i ?lk rinm, (gilt Brafs) Brafe 

is meant Copper, by La- % • * V\ ~*x. ..* • 

to, or Ms C^ionarium, brighten d with a certain 

.&ra[s j which is made of Pbwder, which glVCi It tllC 

copper ^d the pufl of L u ft re f a Metal which re- 

Lapis Calammans. „ ^ ^ ^ . bccaufe j f ? 

Spoon of this gilt Brafs be thrown into it, it 
becomes pure Brafs again as it was before, as 
foon as the Powder is confum'd, and lofetnits 
acquired and artificial Splendor. 

2. Chymifls have found out a way alfo to 
■*hitcn Saphires, fo that they fhall feem to be 

Diamonds, and are wont to be fet fa artificially 
into Rings, that no Man whatever (though ne- 
ver fo skilful) can difcern them to be Saphires. 
I faw an Experiment of this made by fome Vt~ 
wtian jewellers, by the Order of that Duke, 
when he was Prator at Padua. There was a 
great Difpute, and a Wager laid, whether the 
Stone in fuch a Ring was a Saphire or a JJiamond* 
'Twas concluded to be the latter, and expert 
Artifts confefs'd that that Satire could not be 
diliinguiflVd from a Diamond. 

3. Chymifts alfo produce a certain kind of 
Tin, which you would take to be Silver, which 
retains its Firmnefs, in fpiteof the Strokes of the 
heavieft Mallet, but not in that Veffel call'dlwi- 
copella, or Cupel) a. They have beGdes many other 
Inventions; as, 

4. Aqu* fortes, whereby they feparate Brafs 
from Gold and Silver : A thing which formerly 
could not be done, according to Ulpian, (Lib. 5. 
§.3. ffi de Rei vendicatione) who iaith, -that if 
Prais be mingled with Gold,, it can never be - 

fevcr'd 
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iever'd from it again. Thefe Aqtu Fortes do 
wonderfully afFcdt the Sight in the Separation of 
Gold and Silver; for the latter feeras (as it 
were) to afcend like a Pillar, and is changd 
into a green, rofy, and other Colours, and is 
fo difpers'd through the Water, that nothing of 
if appears more ? but all is full of that Ele- 
ment, the Gold in the mean time finking to the 
lx>ttom. 

5. Lacopella;. or CupeUa^ is likewUe a firefli and 
modern Invention, which is a wonderful Pepl, 
made of an Ox's Bone, wherein Gold and Silver 
were polifh'd and renn'd from all manner of 
Drofs, fo that nothing (hall remain but pure 
Gold. Thofe Metals being wrapt up into a 
thin Leaf of Lead, were call into that Veflel, and 
fetover the Fire; and then the Cnpella lucking 
up whatever Metal there is in it befides, leaves 
the Gold and Silver entire and untouch'd, 
which lies at the bottom pure and fincere, with- 
out any Mature, and this they call Aarwn di 
Copella. 

It is doubted whether Chymiftry be lawful or 
not ; and truly all the Interpreters both of Civit 
and Common-Law, are unanimoufly for the 
affirmative ; though* at fir ft look there may feem 
to be fbme Colour, of Reafon to conclude for 
the negative ; in regard it is the only Prerogative 
of the Creator, to change one Subftance into 
another : a Thing which no Man (though ne« 
ver fo famous) can effeft. And therefore Satan 
tempting our Saviour, and making him (as it 
were) almoft ready to doubt whether he was 
the Son of God or not, faith unto him, If thou 
foe ft % &c* command tbejc Stones to be made Bread, 

i.r; 
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*. e. Do that which the Almighty alone can 
cffe&. 

But however, ndtwithftanding all this, it is 
concluded and agreed that Vhymifry is lanful^ 
and that upon this Ground, becaufe all Metals 
proceed from Sulphur and -Qpick-filver (call'd 
Mercury by Chymiits) which if they have Air f 
Water and Sun in them, in due and right Pro- 
portion, are converted into Gold ; but if they 
ate defective in their Temperament, and cannot 
be reduc d to that exaft Perfection, then Silver, 
Tin or Lead is produced according to the Influ- 
ence and Difpofirion of the Elements. 

The Art of Man cannot tranfmute one Subftancc 
into another, only Heat and a due Temperament 
can do this, which have the Virtue and Faculty 
of changing Quicksilver and Sulphur into 
Gold. But now if this cannot be done, by rea- 
fon of fome Defeft, then the Chymifis do f up- 
ply by Art the Want of that Heat and Tempe- 
rament, which if they had been natural, would 
have turn'd the Sulphur into the Subtfance of 
Gold, which is that which Chymifis do, who 
fupply the Defers of Nature by the Affiftance 
of Art. 

One Johannes Andraas, a famous Interpreter 
of the Pontificial Laws, tells us, that one Arnol? 
dtu de Villa Nova did in the Confiftory of 
Rome, in the Pretence of many Cardinals, turn 
Braft into Gold, and fuffer'd it, at his Depar- 
ture, to undergo the Tryal and Examination of 
a ToHch-fioM) 

(b) The Art may be true, but I believe fcarcc 
any Man. or very few, did ever attain to it, 
or undci flood it ; for thofe that profcfs it, are 
either very Simpleton^ 01 \Wj Beggar ^vlX^s^^ 
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grown into a (c) Proverb £PW* mr iaw a 

michChymift?] 

The CO M MENtAKT. 

• It appears from ibme Authors, that thrfc 
Words, Alchymia, Ckymia, Cbtmia and Cbtmia, 
arc very ancient, and that they have been in 
ufe among the Egyptian # and Arabians. Tis laid 
in the Text, that (At) is an Arabian Particle^ 
GxIIhs Rbodogints calls it Arcbymia, quafi 'Afyi^n 
xtxHAr> the Fnfionot melting of Silvev 
Some Moderns gtve this Account of its £ty% 
mologjr, and ttli us 'tis deriv'd Srf*S«?/wx$ 
#idSi i. c. Fnndere falem. But we muft not 
imagine that the Word came from the Greeks, 
though the Greek Tongue was known in Egypt, 
and though there were many Mines of Metal 
in that Country ; for why (hould they call that 
Art, which came not from Greece, by a Greet, 
rather than by a DmefHck Name ? So we may- 
fay Chymia is deriv'd, hjx&rbyjp** ab Humor* 
& Sapore] and the like, any way to qcprefs its 
Notion, but not that it comes from that Word 
asitsOrig/W- for it will appear hereafter, that 
this Art was refind and polifh'd, not by die 
Greeks and Latins, but by the Egyptians. - 
The Moderns (whole Chief perhaps Is Para- 
celfwj call it Ars Spagyrica, the Spagyrkal Ar% 

omi *S 0*$" $ <fy?*W, i *• t0 feparate and 
congregate, becaulc by it is cxtra&ed a fubtite 
and fpirituous kind of Subftance, wherein the 
Efficacy of Medicaments confifts, or elfe they 
call it Magirica, or Extraftoria. 

Some call it Ars Dfftitiatotia, the Art of DiM- 
ling from artificial Drftillations, which yet Pan* 

drollus 
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cirollw makes to differ from Cbymiftry, yet fo 
jls one may feem to be deriv'd from the other 3 
and he that is converfarit in the for/Her (cfpccial- 
ly of Metals) may be thought almott by all to 
be exercifed in the latter. Our Author doth 
not fo much diftinguiQi them by their Subj^ 
as by their Scope and End ; for be makes Diiih- 
lation to be a Preparation of a Medicine for a 
Phyfical Ufe, but Chyuiiftrv to be the Trant 
mutation and Perfection of Metals. ^r 

(&) [No Greek or Latin Author ipentiins itj 

Thole that are very well vend in both, tell 
ns, that the very Name of Chymiftry,* i. e. Cky* 
mi*, occurs not there, much lefs the T hing it/ 
felfT What is quoted out of Ariftotle, makes 
but little for Tranfmutation; but fome lay, that 
fomewhat of that Nature may be undcrftood- 
from Hippocrates and Plato, Hefiod and Hermes. 
(*.) {For my part , J think it to be very ancient. &cj 

We have in holy Writ Tubal-Cain, intrud- 
ing every Artificer in Brafs and Iron, whence 
fome conceive him to be the firft Workman in 
fome part of that Art, which is call'd Metal* 
Urgicl 0* uimxhev & hw) as if any thing 
more could be inferred from thence, than that 
he was only lb far converfant in Metals, as they 
are neceflary to Agriculture, or Husbandry. 

The Art of converting Metals into Gold and 
Silver , is afcrib'd to Hermes Trijmcgiftw, an 
Egyptian^ whom fome make to be coeval with 
Mojcs. But now Mojes was born in the Year 
of the World 2375, that is before Chrift 1598 
Years ; and Dioclepan the Emperor reigo'd about 
284 Years after Chrift ; and therefore this Art 
wa6 in Egypt above 1800 Years before Diode fiat* 

burnt all the ChymicaiBooka. 
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In regard Mofes was skill'd in all the Wifdom 
of the Egyptians (Aft. y. 22.) and was mighty 
in Words and Deeds, ibmc are ready to con- 
clude that he was not ignorant of this Art, es- 
pecially if it be true what is affirm'd by fome, 
that the TabnU Smaragdina of Hermes, wherein 
this Art is exprefs'd, was taken (as allChymifts 
do averr) from Mojes his Hiftory of the Crea- 
tion. Now if thcie Thingsare true, who wift 
not affirm with TamroUus, that this Art is very 
ancient? But it may not be impertinent to fet 
down here the Table it felf. 

" True without a Lye; certain and moft 
<c true. That which is below, is as that 
" which is above ;. and that which is above, 
" is as that which is below, to do the Mira- . 
" racks of one thing. And as all Things 
" were from one, by and through die Me- 
" diation of one; fo all Thiugs were from 
" this one Thing by Adoption. The Sun is 
" its Father, and the Moon its Mother, and 
" the Wind carry-d it in its Womb. The 
" Earth is its Nurfe. Its Power, Force and 
" Efficacy is perfeft and entire, it it be con- 
" verted into Earth. • Separate Earth from 
" Fire, the thin from the thick, and that 
" fwcetly with much Ingenuity. It afcends 
" from Earth to Heaven, and defcends to the 
" Earth again, and receives the Energy both 
" of Superiors and Inferiors. 

" And thus thou (halt obtain the Glory of 
" the whole World, and therefore all ©b- 
" fcurity (hall flee from thee. This is the 
" ftrong Fortitude, of all Fortitude, becaufe 
" it conquers every . fubtil and thin thine, 
" and will penetrate etrcry folid. So the 
\V*l.2l P EWorld 
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" World was created. From hence will arife 
xc ftrange Adaptations, whole Manner is this. 
" Therefore I am calf 'd Hermes Trifmegifttu, 
u having three Parts of the Philofophy or the 
u World. Tis compleat what I iaid of the 
" Operation of the Sun. 
So far the Table, which all Commentators 
expound in an Allegorical Senfe concerning the 
Tranfmutation of Metals ; for he all along (peaks 
of an univerfal Medicine, or Catholicon, to be 
prepared out of Vegetables, Minerals and Ani- 
mals, and to be apply'd both to Soul and Body ; 
for that the whole Drift andDcfign of the Her- 
vutUal Do&rine, is to make a certain gener^tt 
Medicine to cure all Difeafes incident to Man?* 
kind. 

This Art was deliver'd down by Hermes, not 
to the Greeks or Latins, but to the Arabians j 
ibme fey that Trifmegifius wrote of Chymittry 
about the Time otAtofes, but fo obfeurely, that 
his Contemporaries could not, and therefore much 
lefs the Latins, underftand him. After him fuc- 
ceeded Zortafler, and then Solomon, and then the 
Arabians , among yphom, no body, before Geber 9 
improv'd it. And laftly Paracelfw, and other 
famous Chymifts added Perfpicuity of Language 
and Method to it. 

Some think the Egyptians conceal'd this Art, 
and therefore 'tis no wonder it arriv'd fo. flowly 
to the Greeis and Arabians, though many emi- 
nent Philoibphers, as Democritus and Pytbagorm, 
Plato and other?, went mxo Egypt, to learn the 
Secrets of Magick, to which Phyfiology is fo near- 
ly related; for 'tis certain that that Nation did 
much improve it by that their famous Art, 

which 
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which confifted in the Knowledge of Sympathies 
and Antipathies in natural Things. 
GO jT*^ rf are man y i n g en *0HS Things fwni out 

in this ottr Age, &c J 
Our Author confines not Chymiftry to Afe- 
tals and Metallicis, as may be gather**! from thefc 
Inventions both Ancient and Modern, which 
he refers to this Art ,• as Chryfo-pocticks, or ma- 
kin$ of Gold, Lato, or Gilt-Brafs, whiting of 
Saptiires, and Preparation of Tin, Aqua, Fortes^ 
and Probath per Cupeliam. But befides thele, 
there are many more, if not Old, vet New and 
Modern ; you may fee them in Lwavius his At- 
chymy, and in Bapt. Porta his Natural Maoick. 
1 There are fome Things fo much dif cover i 
and made common by your VirtHofis, that they 
deferve no longer to be ftyfd Arts. There arc 
others, which are not as yet invented ; and there 
is a third fort which are found out, but knowa 
to a very few, or fcarce to any at all through 
fo many Ages; among which there is one chief 
and principal (the only End and Scope of the 
whole Art of Chymiftry) and that lb wonder- 
fully conceal'd in a deep Silence, that it deferves 
to be dubb'd a great Arcanum. 

1. Firft, As for thole Things that are fo much 

difcover'd, they are Chjmical Inventions, of which 

we Ilia 11 mention only the chief, which arc 

partly about, 1. Metals, and 2. partly about 

Metallic ks. 

' 1. Thofe about Metals are, r. The blending 

them together, fo as fomewhat (hall reiUlt 

and ante rrom the Mixture ; Examples of 

this are common enough. 2. The tranf- 

muting or changing the one into another, as 

is frequently done in Iron andBrals, 3. The 

P 2 ' j*. 
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s increafing and diminiftiing their Heavinefs 

or Weight. 4. The rendring them more 

. firm, compadt and folid. And 5. The 

foftning of fome, and the hardning of o- 

xhcrs. All . which may be done without 

any Cheat. 

.2. Thofe about Metallich are more fubtil 

.and curious; as 1. Gildings, and 2. Stf- 

verings y and 3. Various Separations* where- 

. by are difcover'd the wonderful Efficacy and 

r Virtues, the Sympathies and Antipathies of 

feveral Metalltcks, as Antimony and Quick- 

^ *. _, r. . Clver, black and white Lead, 

r?l$lAl I i , Z S»lph"r and *ChryfocoUa.. To 

in Veins of Brafi, which we may add the Inven- 

Silver or Gold. One tions of Gunpowder and Wire- 

kindof it is w/W" drawing, and making Glafs 

Borax, .©r Green ,. J}* X kt •-. 5L \* 

Earth, which the malleable. We omit the Me- 
Goldfmiths folder dicinal and Remedial, as Di- 
vi ™- filiations and^ Fumigations, 

Sufptus and Fufions.; all which are very in- 
genious, and are arrived now to a very 
great Exa6tnefs. 

3. There are other Things, which are not as 
yet found out, as 1. Softning of Glafs without 
Fire. 2. The Compofition of EleSrnm. 3. Work- 
ing curioufly on the hardeft Stone. 4. Excottion 
of the thinneft Waters. ^ 

4. There is another fort of Thing that is 
found, but known only to a very ftw. As 
1. The making of Glafs as hard as Diamonds, 
and 2. The making Metals and Metallicks both 
a prefent and fovereign Remedy for defpcrate 
Diieafes. 3. The making an Antidote moft ex- 
.quifite and certain again (I all manner of Poifon. 
And 4. and laftly (the Crown of all the reft) 

the 
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the finding out a way of extra ding fuch pare and 
fubtil Spirits, as will* improve' Metafe* to the 
higheft Perfection, and that without a faiheioitt 
or counterfeit Metamorpliofis. 

(b) [The Art may be true, but I believe fcarce 
any Man, &c] 

Tis clear from the Premiffes, that this Art 
is Old enough, but whether 'tis as true as 'tis 
ancient, i.e. whether it can perform thofe Things 
which it promifeth, is theQiieftion in hand. 
There cannot be urg d more cogent Arguments ■*- 
to evince the Truth, than thofe mentioned by 
Pancirollw, which are taken from Senfe and Rea- 
fon ; for 'tis undoubtedly manifeft by the Tefti- 
mony of the former, that Gold (about which is 
the great Difpute) hath been made, and by that 
Art which Artifls know, and which Cheats and 
Impoftors do only profefs. And this miy* be 
prov'd by many Examples befides that (which 
our Author mentions) of Joh. Andraas. He 
that is defirous of more, may fetch them from 
feveral Artifls, as Geber, and Hermes, and many 
others. 

Corn. Agrippa in his full Book, and fourteenth 
Chipter of Occuk Philolophy, tell? u?, that by 
the Spirit, or rather Form, or purer Part of Gold, 
imperfeft Metals and Mercury may be conver- 
ted into Silver, and that he law it done, and 
knows it to be done. Chymical Books are fufl 
of Inflances of this Nature. Cardan faith in 
his fixth Book of Subtiltie?, tint Quick-filvet 
was turned into Gold before the Duke and Sc*- 
nate of Venice, by an Apothecary ot Tarvifo. . 

Befidc c , why fhould 16 many famous Men of 
feveral Nations write lb many Volumes, and 
thole excellent Books of this'Art ? Did thefy 

P 3 leek 
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§ 

feck for Applaufie and Glory from Poiterity in 
Toys and Trifles? Egyptians and Arabians - 9 
Chaldaans and Germans, Spaniards and Engli/b, &c. 
tiave all treated on this Argument. Who can 
cumber the Authors that have handled this 
Subjeft? We (hall mention fome, and thofe the 
xnoft choice ones, in an alphabetical Order. 



J^ ArrddusVilla-Nwan. 

2. Azatho-Bamon. 

3. AStdeins. 

4. Africanus. 

5. Auguffin Panthes. 

6. Canides. 

7. Chales. 

8. Calides. 
$. Gmerifu. 

10. Chryforichius. 

,li. Democritus. 

12. Gffcr. 

33. Hermes. 

14. Heliodor. ad Theodof 



\6. 
17. 
18. 

I?. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

2 4- 

26. 
27. 



LmIUhs. 

Merlin. 

Oflhanes. 

Olympiads. Alex. 

Orm. 

Pebkhitu. 

Petafixs. 

PeUjnsa. 

Rojm. At x and. 

Rtiodiansu. 

SyntRus. 

Stephan. ad Her ad. 

Veradiams. 



To which Li(l, if we fhould add the Modern 
Writers (Good God !) what a Crowd of Wit- 
ueffes would here be/ In Courts of Judicature, 
in Matters relating to Mens Lives and Eftates, 
their Fame and good Name, we give Credit to 
the Teftimony of two or three : Then why 
ifhould we be fo hard to believe great Clerks, 
Men eminent for Letters, by reaibn of a few 
frivolous Exceptions and Arguipents, which 
have been often anfwer'd already in general, by 
Gcber and Ventura, and Pedro Bono of Ferrara, 
and others ,• but more particularly by Qmrctt*n y 
who hath learnedly confuted AnbertHs, and by 
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Maffet y Severintu, Rtdntv, and Penotus, who < 
have anfwer'd Erafttts, and by Libaviw r who 
hath baffled them all in his Syrraxi Metallic*. 
They all agree that 'tis not abfurd or irrational, 
to allow and grant fuch a Tranfmutation as we 
fpeak of j for the Confirmation whereof, they 
produce infinite Proof, too tedious to be men- 
tioned or fct down here. 

But admit 'tis probable (not to fay without 
doubt) from what hath been faid, that this 
Art is certain, yet 'tis not Prudence to commit 
our felves to this impetuous Sea : For obfcrve 
the Sentiments of our Author on the Matter, 
who fuggefts unto w, that the Art is. fcarce 
understood by any, and hath rcduc'd ma ay to 
Rags and Beggary. There are Difficulties occur 
in the Scholar or Learner, in the Matter or 
Teacher, and in the Operation and Pra&ice. 

1. As for the Scholar or Learner > he muft be 
virtuous and pious, and an earnell Supplicant* 
for this Gift to Heaven ; he mutt be prudent and 
karn'd, a Lingurft and a Philofopher, well feca 
and vers'd in the Principles of Nature. He mud 
be laborious and patient, clear of all Troubles, 
disbanding all Cares ; as free from Pa (lion as 
tenacious of Secrets, neither prodigal nor cove- 
tous, competently rich both in Money and 
Books ; very ftudious and referv'd, full of deep 
Contemplations, and hugely wary of Diabolical 
Delufions. In a Word, he muft be well en- 
dow^ with Goods of Body, Soul and For- 
tune. 

2. As for the Makers and Teachers, there are 
Difficulties to be met with in relation to them 
too. i. t. The Books of this Art are very hard 
to be under Hood, for this kind of Knowledge 

P 4 cither 
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either lies fcatter'd here and there in them, or 
elfe 'tis wrapt up in Riddles and Allegories, in 
Similitudes and Emblems, and thole either ta- 
ken from, r. Elementary Beings, as Men and 
Animals, Vegetables and Minerals; or elfe, 
2. From the Elements themfelves, from Diffimi- 
litudes and Equivocations, and urange Contra- 
di&ions; from unufual Names, odd Chara&crs, 
and Tranfpofition of Letters , from corrupt 
Tranfcriptions, and variety of Style. 

2. The third Difficulty is in Operation and 
Praftice, and that in refpedl of the Matter, 
which is to beaffum'd as the Foundation; and 
alfo in refpeft of the Management of that Mat- 
ter, which ought to be done with fit Inftru- 
xnents. I fay, whether we confider either of 
thefe, incredible Obfcurity and Perplexity will 
every where arife. 

Thefe, thefe, and not the Uncertainty (as is 
h fuppos'd) of this Art, are the true Caufe why fo 
many of its Votaries lofe their Labour, their 
Sweat and their Pains, yea, and make Shipwreck 
of their Health, their Wealth, and their Fame 
too ; fo that they find in themfelves that won- 
derful Metamorphofis which they are not able 
to produce in Metals ; and whilft they reach 
after that which they cannot catch, they lofe in 
the Interim what before they pojfefs'd. 

(c) \A common Proverb, 1 never fait a wealthy 

Cbymifti &c] . 
There is nothing to be expe&cd fromChymi- 
flry (if we believe (bine) but Smoke and AQie?, 
Sighs and Sweat, Impofture and Ignominy, ic 
being an Art (as* they fay) that never advane'd 
a Man to Wealth and Hor.our, but hnh plung'd 
hundreds into an Abyfs of Poverty. It is very 

ob- 
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obfervable, that fome Men, otherwifc prudeot 
and difcreet enough, have been cbarm'd with 
this Folly of dabling in Cliymrftry ; and others 
in plight and very good liking, have jaded 
theinlelves in purfuit of this Vanity, and whilft 
they have endeavour'd to p lump up their Fortune 
by the help of this Art, they have made thein 
lank and meagre by this fruit lefs Study. 

Chymifis promile Mountains and mighty. 
Things to others, but can fcarce produce Mice 
to themfelves; let them drive away Want froirfc 
their own Doors^ before they fright and chafe 
away the Goblin from the Tnrefliold of others* 
They are generally reputed a begging Crew* bora 
like Muficians under a* Three Pen^y Planet $ 
and though they confefs themfelves to be poor 
and indigent, yet vvill they pretend to enrich 
others, as if their Neighbour's Neceffity was 
more pungent to them than their own- Beg* 
gary. 

Cbymijlry\s wonderful pleafant, for theTryal* 
of fo many rare Conclufions it carries with it; 
but it is very coftly, and an enchanting kind of 
Art, which hath melted in Crucibles many a fair 
Lordftup, and turn'd many a Mannor into 
Smoke and ACbes. One prefeiued Sixtus Quin* 
//&*with a Book of Chymiftry, and his Holi- 
nefs gave him an empty Purfe for a Reward 4 
as good an Emblem of the Vanity of that Sci- 
ence, asdt was a Specimen ©f Pcpmv Wifc 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of DifiiUations. 

WTHE Art of Dijtilting was found out after 
% * the Conftitution of the Rowan Empire. 
,Tis probable 'twas invented in the very Practice 
and Operations of Chymiftry. 

(0 Some fay that a certain Phy/tcian having 
a Mefs of Coleworts upon the Table before him, 
and being fuddenly fent for to vidt a Patient, 
he covered at his Departure, his Difli with-ftno^ 
ther, and found it at his Return bedew'd with 
Moifture. And obferving from hence, that the 
Extraction of Humidity was very eafy, he bent 
his Study fo far that way, as to give Sefog to 
the Art of Difti Nation. Others by following 
his Example, have fo improv'd it, as to bring 
it to Perfe&ion.. * 

CfJ lis an Art that is very beneficial, being 
the happy Parent of Aqn* Vit* % of Oil of Cin- 
namon, and of feverai other ufeful Liquors, 
and of many wonderful EfFe&s. All thofe Wa- 
ters of Succory and Capers, and of other Herb?, 
which were given as Medicines to fick Perfons, 
are now diftiltd, which were formerly wont to 
befodden or boil'd. 

The C O M ME NT ART. 

it) Difli Hation is taken for that part of Chy- 
iniftry, whereby elevated Fumes, Vapours and 
Steams are reiolv'd into Waters. Oils, and the 
like. The ule whereof is very frequent in. Phy- 
fide* 

• ' CO U*i 
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(d) [Invented after the Gnftitution of the ]Eto^ 
man Empire y &c] 

As for the Antiquity of this Art, fome hold 
it, that it was in being about 600 Years ago, in 
regard Rhafu and AlbuchafiSy two famous Phy- 
ficians, about the Year of our Lord 1680* 
make mention ot it : But others would have it 
to be much older, and that upon the Account 
of a little Cbefi found in the Ateftine Field near 
Padtta % wherein the Elements by Maximus 0/j- 
hitis were devoted as a Preferit to Pluto. But W- - 
caufe we know not, but that that may be a -fJ- 
flion. invented by ibme Body who had a Mind 
by thofe Veffels in the Cheft to bring credit to 
thi^Art ; and becaufe we are uncertain, whe- 
ther that was done by Deflation or fome other 
way, we do not much embrace it, nor wholly 
re/eit it 5 though the Veries inferibd upon \X y 
do favour fomewhat of Antiquity. 

Plutom facrum mums ne attingite Fures, . ,- < 

Ignotum eft vobis hoc quad in Orbe lateu 

Namqtte element a gravi cUufit digefta labor* 
Vafe fub hoc modico maximus Olybitu. 

Aifii fitcundo Cuftos fln copia Corn* 
Ne pretinm tanti depereat Utkiu 

That is, 

"This facred Gift to Pluto I forbid. 
" YouT^ieves to touch (for 'ti*a Secrethid) 
u With Art and Pains hath great Ql ybtus pent 
" In this fmall Urn, the unruly Element. 

This Urn containU a lefs within it wherein - 
were included twoPhialsmoft curiouflv wrought, 
the one of Silver, and the other of Gold,, both- v 
full of moft exquifite Liquor, which fed a bur 
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in$ Lamp for many Ages. The Urns were in- 
fcrib'd with the following Poetry. 

Abite hinc pejfimi fares ! 
Vos quid vultis ve fir is cum oculh emiffitiis. 
. jwite hinc veftro cum Mer curio petafato cadu- 

ceatoque 
Maxima* maximo donumPlutoni hocfacrum fait. 

That is, 
c * Be gone ye Thieves, why ftand ye here to pry, 
u Depart from hence with your God Mercury, 
. " Devoted to great Pluto in this Pitcher 
** Lies here a Gift, the World fca.rce knows a 
richer. 

V a 

Some affirm, that both Greeh and Arabians 
knew the Ufe of dilfilTd Liquojr?, becaufe Ac- 
tyarius, though one alrooft of the la(l of the 
Greeh, yet nrft made mention of Rofe- Water 
hi thefe Words : let a Pound of diftilTd Juice, or 
ZJqt4or,of Rofes (called Rhodo-Stagma) he made 
warm with Sugar, &c] Among the Arabians, 
Mejues (who flouriflVd in the Year 1160.) fir ft 
mention'd a Sublimation of Wormwood- Water 
and Rofe- Water. Others think this Art was 
known to Hippocrates, Arifiotle and Galen. 

(e) [Some Jay , that a certain Phyfician cover d 
his Dijh of Cole-worts, &c.J 

As for the Original of this Art Experience tells 
that it was firft hinted and occasioned by the 
Courfe of Nature; for Clouds, Rains, &nd 
-Winds are made in the great World, and Ca- 
tarrhs in the lefs by Nature, juft as Dittilfarions 
are made by Art. Nothing is more commonly 
kfjown than this in a Kitchin ; but it feeing 
Pancirollus had rather fetch it from that acciden- 
tal Inttance mention'd by him. * 
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(/) C^w * virjr profitable An that jttmjjbeth 
us viih Aqua- .Vita:,.. Oil of Cinnamon, 
&c] 

By the help o£ this Art we can extraft from 
Animals and Plants leveral kinds of Subilances, 
As 1. Water, and that in greater Quantities it 
the Shrub be green, and lefs if wither'd. 2. O//, 
not that fat and fordid Subftance, that is fqueez d 
from Almonds and moft Seeds, but a more re- 
fin'd Iflue of a better Art, which will not grow 
rancid, putrify, and corrupt with Time. By 
Virtue of this we can fever from any- Body 
thole four Principles of all Things, wWch Na- 
ture hath blended together at their firft Original,. 
viz,. Water in a condenfed Vapour, Air in a 
white Oil, Fire in a red Oil, Earth in Dregs. 

By VirtUQ of this Art* we fubliraate grofjtr 
Bodies into thinner, Spirits, and by- it we con- 
denfe airy. Spirits into thick Bodies. Byjthis Ait 
we extraS the purer and fubtiller Virtues of 
Mineral?, and Plants, Stones and Jewels, &c. 
and that without the faculency of impmfeMat-* 
ter, and do enoble them and advance them into * 
an higher Temper. 

*Tis the Property of Nature to produce Things, 
and to endow them with Virtues, but'tisthe 
TricLof Art,; when they are produced, to exalt 
and enrich them. A Dithller can extradt Oils and 
Efferfces, Elixirs and Tinctures, Salts, #V. He can 
fhatter a Compound into its nrtt Principles, and 
can render them fingly more pure and defalcate. 
He can feparate their different Faculties, Power?, 
and Qualities, fo as to ufe them according t# 
bisPleaiure. 

You. may find many Things relating to thij" 
Art not, only id Baptijia Porta, but in. 1 if 
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Moderns alfo ; as Gefner and Qn€TCttan y Scueri- 
nus and Weherus, Langws znaLMus, Libavius 
and PlaJJet, Dornaus and Paracclfas ; all which 
did not only extradt Waters and Oils, but Ef- 
fencesand Tinftures, Salts and Elixirs, Magiftc- 
riums and the like. 

Di filiation is alfo as pleafant as profitable, it 
being delightful to behold the Miracles of this 
Art (porting with Nature ; whilft the dialling 
Vapours (even of the dryeft Things) do prc- 
fent us with the profpe& of a variegated Scene, 
and (hew us a Landslip (as it were) of Party- 
coloured Fields. Sometimes you may fee an 
humble Plain, difftifing it (elf into a great; 
Breadth, and fometimes you may fee an ambi- 
tious Mountain rifing and fwelling into a vaft 
Height. Here you may behold the tranfpareii* 
Brooks and Cryttal Rivers, there you may con- 
template the flowing of Streams, and Babblings of 
Fountains, and anon have a Profpeft of Trees 
and Fruits. 



A P. IX. 
Of Bells, 

(g)<rr>ELLS were invented about the Tear 
-° of our Lord 400, by Paulinas Biihop of 
2S}oU y a Town in Campania, famous for the 
Death of AHgufius. They are call'd Campdn*, 
becaufe found out firft in Campania, and alfo 
JSloUy from the Place where they were firft 
made. 

They are of very great Ufe, in regard they 
give us at a Diftance the Hour of the Day or 
Night, when we cannot fee the Sun. They calf 
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us to Prayers, and alarm us to affift at a Confla- 
gration. They affemble the Magiftracy, when 
there is a Summons to Arms. They call Scho- 
lars to their Books, and the judges to the 
Bench. In a Word, they are Signals that give 
Notice of all Publick A&ions, fo that we ftiould 
be very much incommoded, and at a Lofs with? 
out them. 

The COMMENTARY 
(g) [Invented by Paulinus Bifhop of Nola,&c.] 
Bells came firft from the Hebrews, where the 
High-Prieft had in the Skirt of his uppcrmoft 
Vemnent little Bells to ring, when he was in 
the Holy Place within the" Veil: Therefore, . 
meihinks 'tis a Vulgar Error to imagine, that 
Pattlintis aMan equal to St.' Jerome, and a Per- 
fon of celebrated Sandity, was the firft Author 
of Bells, as if they were not known in former 
Ages. It is rather more probable, that he chang'd 
the Ufe of them to Religious Purpofes y for 
their great Antiquity is well ftiew'd by Adrian 
Junius in his ArumadverJ. lib. 3. cap. 11. who 
tells us out of the Ancient Scholiaft upon Tbeo- 
critHSy that they were to be rung at Funerals, 
or at the Death of Mortals, becauie they fancied, 
that Ghofts and Spe&res, were put to flight at 
their Sound. Ttbmlus feems to intimate, that 
magical Enchantments were hinder'd by Bel Is, : 
when he fings thus : 

Cant ms & e Qtrru Lunam deducere tentat^ 
Et faceret fi non ova reptdfa finent. 

i.. e. 
"They would charm down the Moon, but that 

" their Spells 
" Are hundred by the Noife of. founding Bells. 

Fori 
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For they fuppofed that the tinkling of Brafi or 
Metals hinder tl the found of magical Verfes 
from afcending- to the Moon, and that by this 
Means (he was affifted in her Labour. Hence 
came the Cuftom of ringing of Bells, as oft as 
it Thunders, for their Complofion and Beating 
of the Air, is thought to be a Means of difperfing 
that Meteor. 

Strabo likewife tells us in his 15th Book, 
that the Perfians call'd an Aflembly before Day- 
light by the found of a Bell; 4h* £**** «e$ *pfy* # 
We, may remember alfo Karons Bells, and fee 
ftirther in Coel. Rodogin. Lc£t. Ant'tq, lib. 19. 
cap. 11. xopioufly and at large. Concerning 
the Matter or Subttance of wHich, we may ob- 
fcrve that Dttrantus (de Rhibm Ecclef Cut ml. lib. 
1. cap. 22. ) faith of the Citizens of Cdfarca, 
that upon a joyful Occasion, they went about 
higna facra pnlfantes, whereby he means that 
they had fome hollow Veffcls of Wood, which 
they ufed inftead of Bells. Some fay, that in 
the Country of Prefttr John they have Bejls of 
Stone. 

As we have Bells in our Churches, fo had 
the Pagans in theirs. The Emperor Qttav. A*~ 
guftus was the firft, who in -the bighett Place of 
the Temple of jupitpr Capuoliaus hung Bells; 
And at the ringing of them, the Heathens (a* 
was fa id before) were- wont to meet at tfaeii 
Affemblies as at Baths. 

The Lacanians were wont at the Death. of their 
King, to tinkle a Caldron inftcad of a Bell. 
The Jews had Minftrels, as may be feen in the 
pjth of St. Matthew.: For at the raifiiig to Life 
J aims his Daughter, the Men of Mufick were 

commanded, to troop oS, We read that tbc 

■ • - ' Ricft 
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Prieft of Profirpina was wont to ring a. Bell at 
Athens, and fa did they of the Mojkick ©eco- 
nomy, Exod. 20. 34. in their Pontifical Veft- 
ments. The Pritlt had a Bell and a Pomegra- 
nate upon the Hem of the Robe round abour* 
that the Sound might be heard at his ingrefs and 
egrefs from the Holy Place.. It did import and 
fignify that he was to be Vocal, not in calum- 
niating, but in teaching and exhorting, in re- 
proving and comforting, &c. Hence a Bell was 
an Hicroglyphicl of Predication or Inftrufitton 

Snidas tell9»'us. That Watchmen carried Bells 
about them in the Night, and that Anfwers 
were given presently at their Sound. And the 
fame Author faith, that they were wont to try 
generous Horfes by the Naife of Bells, whe- 
ther timerous or bold, and Proof againft the 
Clamour and Tumult of a Battle. 

The Romans were .called at fet Times to and 
from the Bath by the Sound of a Bell^ accord- 
ing to that of Martial. 

ReddePilaMyfinat as Thermarum ; ludere pergis f 
Virgin* vis fiti lotus abire Domum ? 

He advifeth him, if they would wafti, to do 
it quickly for the Bell rings, and by-and-by 
there would be no bathing but in cold Water. 
They were therefore call'd by a Bell to the Bath, 
which was e're long to be fliut. 

The Grecians in their Fiftv Market, a little be- 
fore Supper rung a Bell, as Plutarch^ informs 
us in the 14th Book of his Sympofiacks, where 
he obferve? , that they are not calTd Gluttons 
and Cjormoudizers who are Devourers of Fleih, 
as HircuUs y or of Fig?, as Plato, or of Grape?, 
as Arccfdam ; but thole who eat in the Fifti- 

Market 



Market, and idly fantring about the Stalls there, I 
do presently here the Sound of that Bell. E 



do prefently here the Sound of that Bell. 

There is a pleafant Story to this Purpofe in 
Strabo, which is this : " While a certain Fid- 
u Jer was entertaining the Mob with a Specimen 

* of his Art, it fo happened that the Fifti- 
" Market Bell runs ; upon the Sound whereof, 

* all the People fled to their Pilcary Negotia- 
M tions and left Crowdero alone, except one 

* who was very deaf. The Fidler pbferving it, 
"came to the honeft Man, and thank'd him 
" for his Civility and the gr^at Refpe& he 
" fliew'd to Mufick, in not leaving him (like 
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the reft) at the Sound of the Bell. What- 



faith the deaf Man, hath the Bell rung ? I \ 
marry hath it. Then God be with ye^ \ 
u (Mr. Fidler) quoth he, and away he fcampen 
u and fhcw'd the Man of Mirth a fair Pail - 
" Heels. 

Ringing of Bells was firft ordain'd by SM 
manus, that the People might be affembled to) 
gethet tohear Di viae Service at a certain HoujloI 
the Day. A fuller Account of the ancient uij 
of Bells may be found in Hierom. M^gmh Booj 
upon that Subject, De TintinnabnUs. j 



CHAP. X. ; 

Of Clocks. i 

A F TE k d. action of Ml. earned 

■** XJ& of Clocks, the Manner of m?kitj ' 
which we read in Vitruv'tus, who tells us how 
Chariot may be made, which (hews how tint* 
Miles aredii'patchd in an Hour, in which Ght* 
rigts the fame Wheels are contriv'd as arc uied 

io 
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in Clocks, only indeed. of the Pebble-Stone, 
which dropt hourly into the Baton, there is 
now (h) an Hammer ; which ftriking on a Bell,, 
tells the Number of the Hour*. 

Some make the Pi&ures of Angels moving 
from their Places to ftrike the Bell, and to do 
Homage in their Way to the Pirgin Mary. 
Others have invented other kind of Fa(hions. 
(/') They are now a-days made with fuch Art 
and Curiofity, that they will rouze a Man up 
at what Hour he will j and they are made in 
fuch a Manner, as that they may without 
any Weight be laid upon a Table, or may (like 
an Almond) be hung about the Neck. 

Some reprefent the Phtfcs and Appearances of 

the Moon in the (k) Heavens. But that is not 

ill, there are other In Ranees of humane Inge- 

luity in this Particular j for I faw one in the 

-lands of the Reverend Seignior Dclphin9 % which 

tad Circles about its Dial-plate, reprefenting 

nd (hewing the Eclipfe of the Sun ; which in 

noving throijgh then),. wa$ in. the lame Sign in* 

hem as he was. in the Heavens. He. let at 

«Jip,ht, and rofe in the Morning in the lame 

'oint of the Horizon there as he did in the 

ky. 

The Moon alfo was fometimes at a Difiance 

om the Sun, and fbmetimes (as 'tlfcin the 

/oirld) in Conjun&ion with it. I am told, 

»ere was a Wa telkprefented by one of Cremona 

1 Charles V. whicn contained the whole Frame 

id Machine of the Heavens, together with all 

e Stars of the Firmament and Signs, alfo, which 

»*ere wheeled about jutt as they are in 1 their 

celeftial Orbs ; fo that the Heavens feem to be 

brought down to the Earth. It cannot be de- 

• nici 
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nied, but that the Invention is rare and excel* 
lent, and worth our Obfcrvation. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(h) [ An Hammer ftriling the Bill tells the 
Number of the Hours, &t.]\ 

The Ancients formerly meafured* their Time 
by Clepfydr* (of which in the former Book) juft 
as we do now by Hour-Glaflcs, bnt not fo well 
a»d conveniently, in regard Water is rarified by 
Motion, fo that they could not cxa&ly com- 
pute the Time. The Ancients had alfo Sto- 
Bials, which declared the Hours by the Shadow 
of the Hand, the Invention of which is afcribtt 
to Anaximenes a MUejian by Vlinj. It was a 
a good while e're they were ufed at Rome : Btft 
in the twelve Tables there was only rehearfttt 
the riling and fetting of the Sun, abdaftw 
Years after Noon or Mid-Day was found out* 
And this was only on clear Days ? when they 
might perceive the Coutfc and Altitude of tlie 
Sun. The firft Dial wasfet upon a Pillar openly, 
which flood behind the common Pulpit or 
Roftra, at the Charge of Valerius Melfala then 
Coniul in the firft Punick War. There was a 
famous one in Mars his Field, from an Obelisk 
eieCted and gold-en Figures placed horizon- 
tally about it, and-the Surface of the Ground 
whereon it flood was pav'd with Square- Stone ; 
it hud the four Winds in the four Corners with 
this Infcription [»r Boreas fpirai] and all of 
Mofaick Work ; it was brought out of £- 
gypt by Aigujlw, and is dcicribed by Jacobus 
Lanrtu. 



* . 
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(/) [They are mw a-days made mth fab Art 
and Curio jities, &c] 

Our Author mentions here the feveral Forms 
and Faftiions of Watches, which indeed are fo 
various, that it would be a tedious Piece of 
Work to reckon up all of them. But when he 
tells us that the Motions of the Celeftial Spheres 
are exprefs'd in fome, he put us in Mind of 
Archimedes his Invention, who made an Heaven 
of Brafs, reprefenting the Planets, and all the 
Movements of the natural Clock- work of the 
fupernal Orbs. And (without doubt) fuch 
was that Sphere of Silver prefented to Solyman 
the Great Turi 9 together with a Book by the 
Artificer how to keep it in Motion, and alfo 
that other made of Glafs, wherein Sapor xht 
Perfian King fitting on his Throne, did (like an 
upltart Deity) contemplate under his Feet that 
exquifite Machine. 

Who doth not perceive howr humane Inge- 
nuity copies in many Thing, even Divinity it 
felf ? Zeuxis his Pencil put a Fallacy on the 
Birds, and drew fo lively the Deformities of an 
old Woman, that the Painter almoft burft with 
Laughter at the Sight of the Pidhire. Why 
fhould I tell you of Myro\ Heifer, fo lively 
fhap'd in a Figure of Brafs, that it impos'd not 
only on the Herd alone, but cozen d and cheated 
the Herdfmen too. What need I mention the 
Marble Ferns, fo curioufly wrought ; nay, ra- 
ther begotten by Praxiteles, that it mov'd the 
Blood of the Beholders, and had as many 
Lovers as it had Spe&ators. 
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(J) [But this is not all, there are other Inflames 
of Humane Ingenuity, &c] 

For fome write, that the Egyptians. through 
the ineffable Power of the Gods, framed Tome 
Images which fpake articulately and mov'd too : 
and we read that Albertus made an Head of 
Earth, which at Times was vocal. Baptifia 
Porta tells us how it may be done with a Pipe of 
Lead ; fo that we ftand not fo much'amaz'd at 
Architas his flymg Pigeon that was made of 
Wood. 
(/) [May hanjr(lile an Almond) about the Neck, &c] 

Let us Hand and admire here thofe little and 
minute Pieces of Art, which by reafon of their 
exquifite and extreme Exility, do almott fly the 
Signu CalUcrates made a Pilmire of Ivory, and 
other little Animals in fo final! a Volume, that 
their Limbs and Parts were hardly legible. And 
Myrmicides the Milefian, among other Monu- 
ments of his lingular ingenuity, made fuch a 
Pigmy- Chariot, as that a Fly could cover it with 
one hngle Wing. There was feen at Mecklin 
fifteen Pair of Dice (their Spots diftinguiftiable) 
in the Womb of a Cherry-Stone. 

The Iliads in a Nut (hell, and the Lord's- 
frayer in a Single Penny, and DaviXs Pfalms in 
the Hair of King Charles I. his Brazen Figure in 
St. Johns-College Library in Oxford. I lay, thefe 
Curibfnies are the Brachigravhy or Short-hand of 
Art, and the Authors of tnem mult be excel- 
lent Shelsons, 
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C H A P. X. 

•• Of the fylariners-CoMpafs 

(m) VI Either lefs profitable and advantageous 
j, ^ is,the Ufe of the («) Magnet, which a l- 

r ways inclines and tends to the Nortn ; fo that 
' in a cloudy Day/ or a dark Night, nay in a 
Storm or Tetnpcft, you may know by this Pixis 
where you are ; which is an (0) admirable Art, 
and very eafy to thofe that underftand it. 

(p) Twas found out at Almafiz City of Cam- 
pAniA y now called Terra di Lavoro, according'to 
Blundus in his Vum *f Italy, (q) The Inventor 
of it is not known. The Ancients failed by 
the Pole-Star, which they call Cyntfur*, and al- 
fo by other Stars, as Virgil Ihcws in his fifth 

Book. 

-——-Clfwmqsie affixus & haren^ 

Nufquam amittebat, 0CH\pfqut JtA aftra tenth at. 



" His faftend Hands the Rudder keep, 

" And, fix'd on Heav n, his Eyes repel invading 
" Sleep. 

If the Heavens were dark and gloomy, they 
knew not where they were, but quite loft in a 
Manner according to that or' the forecited Poet, 

lib. 3. 

Trts adeo incertos coca caligm Jiles . 
Erramus peUgo 5 totidem fine fydcrc noBes. 

" Three Star lefs Nights the doiilJtful Navy (trays 
" Without Diftin6tion 5 and three Sunlefs Days # 

But now Mariners guided by Experience^ 
grind by Obiervation of the R«4l^a <cb* 
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Compafs, do always know where-abouts they 
are. 

The CO M M E NTA RT. 

(/») [Neither lefs profitable is the Magnet, &c.J 
By the Help of the Pixis Men encompafs the 
World, and by frequent Navigations do put (as 
it were) a Girdle about the earthly Globe. By 
Virtue of this, Merchandize is improved and 
becomes gainful, Converfe is enlarg'd, and Men 
have Commerce and live in the Rspublick of the 
Univerfe as in one City. 

(u) [Magnet.] 
'T-is fometimes call'd Asns y a Needle, Acicula 
Marina, and fometimes a Magnet, Acus Navi- 
cttlaria Pixk 9 and Pixedula Nautica. 

00 £Tts an admirable Art, &c] 
Tis certainly raoft worthy of our Wonder 
above all Inventions, whereby fo many Seas are ,. 
eafily plow'd, and upon whofe Account alone, 
the fafety of fo rainy thoufands of Men is com- 
mitted to the Depth of the Ocean, to the vaft- 
nefs of its Watejfe, and the impetuofity of the 
Winds. Tis ftrange ! that Sums of Money ; 
nay, that the Lives of Princes fhould be com- 
mitted and t rutted to fo fmall a Veffel, and to 
fo little a Needle. 

. The Compafs is an Horizontal Divifion of 
the thirty-two Winds, upon a round Piece of 
Pa fte -Board fet in a Box ; in the Centre where- 
of upon a Pin of Latton cinque bor'd, the 
Needles or Wires firft touck'd with the Stone, ; 
are placed. This Box hangs in another Box be- 
tween two Hoops of Latton, that however the 
outward Box is toiled up and down by the Mo- 
tion of the Ship, yet the inneruioft may always ; 

hang '. 
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bans; level to the Horizon. It is placed m the 
middle of the Poop, upon a *ight Line in & 
Gind, to pafs by the Main-Maft through the 
Centre of the Ship, and fo puts the Pilot in his 
Way. 

(p) CTW* f 9 * n & M at Ama-lfi, &c] 

A Town in Naples about 300 Years ago, by 
t>ne Flavins as the general Report is : But we 
find many Authors (of good Credit^ that ate 
of another Opinion. Dr. Gilbert our Country- 
man (De Magnete) feems to aflert, that Paulnt 
Venetus brought the Ufc of theCompafs from 
the Chimp. And Paulas Oforius (of the A6is of 
iCing Emanuel) afcribes it to Gama and his Coun- 
try men the Portuguez*, who, as he pretends, took 
it from certain barbarous Pyrates rovinjg about 
the Cape oj Good Hope, But Goropius Bee a nut 
thinks his Countrymen the Germans have a title 
to the Invention, betaufe the 32 Points of the 
Winds borrow tne Name from the Dutch in all 
Languages : But Blondus, folio w'd by Pancirollus 9 
(both Italians) will not have their Country lofe 
the Praife thereof. ' , . -. 

(?) [Tif Inventor is not Mm n, &c] 

Mo(t fuppofe Flavius tQ be. the Author of it^ 
tho' fame aicribe the Invention to the Citizens 
of Antalfi y who in the Year 1300. had the Vir- 
tue of this Magnetick Needle from one of their 
Town called John Goia. Others afcribe it to 
one Vajcode Gama, a P$rtuguez,e i the fir ft Dif- 
coverer of the Eafi Indies in the Year of our 
Lord 1497, and a third fort of People think 
that this Inftrument was brought out of China f 
by one Marcus Paul us a Venetian in the Year 
1260. ' Whoever he was that was the firft Dif- 
covcrer of this noble Invention, 'tis pity h* 

{TU2.I (^ ftouldl 
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fliould lie hid in fo ncgle&ed an Obfcurity • 
and that fo great a Benefaftor to the World, 
Ihould want a Lapidary, when the Difturbers of 
it have fo precious a Memory. And this un- 
known Fellow (if it was Flavins) hath deferv'd 
more than ten thoufand Alexanders, and as ma- 
ny Ariftotles. And this Angle Art hath improv'd 
Knowledge, and done more good to the World, 
than all the Niceties of the fubtle Schools. 



CHAP. XII. 

Of Trinting. 

(r)THE Invention x>f Printing alio is 
A worth our Notice and Obfervation, 
which was found out in Germany in the Year 
1440. *Tis reported, that one,(atttSg through 
the (/) German or Balticl Ocean, happened to oe 
carried into China, formerly called the Country 
of the Seres, where he (/) obferv'd the Art of 
Printing to be in Ufe. 

And therefore having feen their Chancers 
and their Forms, and curioufly obferved them, 
after his Return into Germany, he improved and 
perfected the like Art of Calcograpby. An Art 
very ufeful and beneficial, in regard all Things 
before were fain to be written, and there were 
feveral Shops built on Purpofe for that very Ufe. 
A Thing very laborious and chargeable, efpc- 
daily to thole that bought Books. I faw fomc 
few Pages printed at China, tho* it is not laid or 
. recorded that Typography was ever there. 

The 
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The CO M ME N TA R T. 

(r) [The Invention of Printing is mrth our 
Notice, &c] 
. This rare Art is inferior to none, whether we 
confider the Dignity, Utility, or Curiofity of 
it. The Munificence of Nature feems to be quite 
exhaufted and. wholly conquered by fo noble 
an Invention, which equals the greateft Miracle 
of Life, and cannot be parallel'd by the nine 
Mufesj to every one of whom Antiquity afcrib'd 
1 ome A rt or Science. 

Printing is an excellent Gift be flow 'd on 
the World in the Dotage of Nature, for the 
Improvement of Humane and Divine Learning, 
by bringing to Light the Authentick Manu- 
firipts of knowing Men. If it be commenda- 
ble to tranfmit to Pofterity the Inventions of 
others, the Product and Iflfue of their Sweat and 
Labour, Ingenuity and Study, left devouring 
Time and envious Oblivion (thofe Banditti and 
Pyrates of Memory and Science) Ihould deprive 
fucceeding Ages of the Knowledge of them ; I fay t 
if 'tis Praife- worthy to do this, Then what large 
Encomiums dothTypography merit, whereby glo- 
rious Atchievemems, and renowned A'ts 9 inge- 
nious Conceptions and fublimc Speculations are. 
eternally regiftred ? All which had perifli'd 
for ever in Oblivion, if not refcued from the 
Grave and confecrated to Immortality by the 
Help of this Art. If exquifite Inventions have 
fo honour'd Mankind, as to enrol Mortality 
among the Divinities or the Gods ; then with 
what Titles of Dignity ought Germany to be 
enobled, whofe Sagacity and Induttry hath 
enrich'd the World with fo rare a Piece of 
Skill? 

Q.2 Tl 
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This rare Art and exquifite Myftery hath prc- 
Terv'd from Corruptioii the choiceft Authois, 
arid hath difcover'd to the World the noble 
Achievements and A&sof all Nations. It re- # 
• (lores the Memory of hoary Antiquity, and keeps 
from being loft the "Divine Wiitfom of the 
ancient Philofophers. Many written Copies 
that for many Ages had been buried in Obfcu- 
rity, by this excellent Invention have been 
brought to light, and to enjoy Immortality. Ty- 
pography in its Infancy was in great Admira- 
tion, and is as beneficial and profitable, as fur- 
prizing and marvellous ; and had been more 
Wonderful, if it had not been fo common. It 
•Was firft undertaken with more Boldnefs and 
Confidence, than Affurance or Certainty : But 
taow by the AfTiftance of humane Wit, 'tis ar- 
rival to that Perfe&ion wherewith it is crown'd. 
[An Art verj ufeful and beneficial.] 
In favinp vaft Charges which Men were at in 
copying ot Books ; in regard one Printer (they 
fay) can print as much in one Day, as the 
ftvifteft Scrivener, or the rcadieft Pen can write 
in a whole Year. 
(/) {Which was fountont in Germany, &c] 
All Authors do unanimously afcribe this In- 
dention to one of that Nation ; and 'tis faid 
that Tally's Offices, was the firft Book that was 
printed, and that by one John Fauftus at Mentz* : 
For in the Bibliotheca Attguftana, thfre is this 
Infcription, 

Prafens M. Tullii cUriJJimum opus Johan.Fufl ? 
Moguntims Civis, non atramento, plttmaU 
Carina, neque cerea % fed arte quadam perpul- 
chra mam Petri de Gernfheim Pueri -mei 
feliciter effect. Finitutn Anno 1466. Die 
.4 Feb. That 
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That is, 

" I John Fttfl Citizen of Aientz,, have hapi 
" pily compofcd this preient excellent 
" Work of Tally, not with Pen and J nk ? . 
" but by a certain ingenious Art, thro 
" the Affiftance pf my Servant Peter it 
" Gernjheim, the fourth Day of iitwwrft 
u in<the Yea* of our Lord 1466. 

Angelas Rocca in his Account of the Vatican 
Library (Printed at Rome in 1591) faith, that 
he had leen a Grammar written by Donatus, 
printed upon Vellum with this Inlcription at 
the Beginning : 

Johannes Fanfius Gives Moguntint4s,Avusm*- 
ternus Johannis Schaffer, primus excogitavit 
imprimendi art em Typis areis, quos deinie * 
plumbeos tnvenit, multaque ad potiendam ar* 
tem addidit ejits Filias Petrus Schaffer : Im~ 
prejpts e/l ant em hie Donatns primus om- 
nium Anno Dom. M. CCCCL. Admonitur 
certe jm ex Donato HoHandia prim im~ 
prejfo in tabula incifa. But this he doth 
not fay was printed in the Book. 

In an old Chronicle of Glen, printed in 149^ 
'tis faid, that the Hint of tliis Art was given 
from Holland, where an Imprcfliortof this Do- 
natns had been made be; ore that at Mentz,. So 
that upon the whole, the Invention may be 
granted to Holland, but improvd and propa- 
gated in Germany ; whence it was carried again 
to Holland, and from thence brought to England 
very early by Caxton and Tourner, whom King 
Henry VI. lent at his own Expence to learn \U 
Thcfe prevail'd upon one of the Printer's Men 

Q.3 at 
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a t Harlem to fteal away, and come with them 
to England, where being arriv'd, they fet to 
Work at Oxford, and having taught other Men, 
Printing-Houfes were fet up at Weflminfle'r and 
S. Albans, Worcefter, and at other Places. 
(0 [Who obferved the Art of Printing in China J 

Several Hiftorians tell us, that the Cbintfe 
were wont to Print, and that that Art .as in 
U& among them Time out of Mind. Some fay, 
that it began with that Kingdom, and yet tell 
vs, that it was in Ufe there about 5 or 600 Years 
before it came into Germany; which if it be 
fo, then it will follow that the Nation of 
China is riot above 600 Years (landing, which is 
againft the Current of Hiftory, which (hews 
that People to be ancient enough. 

Others tell us, that there were Printer} in 
the Indies, who printed the Hi (lories and facred 
Ceremonies of thofe Countreys after the fame 
Manner as we da Pope Leo ihew'd to fome of 
his Friends, one of their Volumes fent to him 
for a Prefent by the King of Portugal. They 
arc defcribed by Travellers after this Manner : 
They have narrow and long Leaves of thin and 
linooth Paper whereupon they write, not from 
the Left Hand to the Right, nor (like the. He- 
iremj from the Right to the Left, but from the 
Bottom to the Top. One of thefe Books is to 
be feen in the Vatican at Rome, and in the Lau- 
rentian Library of King Philip, u e. in the EJcw* 
rial in Spain. 

But now what do thefe Men tell us, but on- 
ly that Printing was in Ufe in other Places, bc- 
iides Europe? But it will not follow therefore, 
that the Germans did not firft invent it in this 
Quarter of the World. For what Abfurdity 

u 
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is it to fay. that one and the lame Thing is 
New and Old in re&ed of divers Nations r Thus 
the French Difeafe is bat of Yeflcrday ( as it 
were) and not much above iod Years old in 
thefe Parts, but hath reigned above toco in 
America. Thus Typography is old in China, but 
as found out in Mtmz^ it is a Modern Thing. 
And though foine tell us, that it came from the 
Cbinejc, and was propagated by the Scythians and 
Mufcwhes into Germany, yet we cannot meet 
with any Colour of an Argument that favours 
the Opinion. 

But how familiar and common fbever Printing 
was in China, yet it is prov'd by Authors to 
vary and differ from ours ; for they do not join 
their Letters as we do, but form the Table into 
fingle Leaves, which oath Letters on both Sides. 
This Way, though it feeins to be Laborious, yet 
they are vary quick and ready in it. 

Befides, they are wont to make White Letters 
in Black, in which Thing they excel us ; for the 
doing of this, they have Letters of Stone y 
upon which they lay a moiftned Paper, which 
they thruft into or join to the Cavities of the* 
Types or Figures; now whilii thofe Parts fo 
united or clapt into thofe Hollownefles of the 
Ch a rafters or Types are more depreiVd than the 
reft, they Tinge the Paper all over with Ink, 
which becaufc it cannot reach and black the 
Bottoms of the Letters, therefore the Lerters re-, 
main white. 

Some rob the Germans of the Honour and 
Glory of this Noble Invention, and accufc 
John Faujtus of Mentz,, the commonly reputed 
Author of it. for dealing this Art, and give 
the Credit of it to a Citizen of Harlem, oiie 

Q.4 Law^ 
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Laurence Cofter. This Man (fay they) walking 
in a Wood not far from the Town, began to 
make Bcechen Bark into the Form of Letters,, 
and Printed a Verle or two as a Pattern for his 
Nephew?. And having fucceeded pretty welt 
in this firft Attempt, he began to pro;e& greater 
Matters, and invented the moft glutinous clam- 
my and thick kind of Writing Ink, and then 
figurd or printed whole Boards with Characters. 
Some affirm, that they faw fome Adverfaria 
printed after this Manner, as an Effiy and Rudi- 
ment of his Work, and that only on every other 
Side, but not endorfed. Afterwards he changed 
his Wooden Chara&ers into Leaden ones, and 
thofe into Tin ones, as being- more durable and 
fblid, and lei's flexible and yielding. This Min t 
profpeiwig in his Invention, and growing Rich 
by his Trade never heard of before, r.began to 
like and be fond of his Employment ; and there- 
fore ftill as he increafed in Wealth, he increafed 
and augmented the Number of his Workmen ; 
among whom was this John Fauflus, who being 
skillful in compofing, and in all the Secrets and 
Myfteries of Typography, took his Opportunity 
(when they were all at Church) on a Chriftmas* 
Day, to rob his Mafter of his Chara&crs and 
Implements, and {hewing him moft cleverly a 
fair Pair of Heels, he troops to Amfterdam, and 
from thence to Cologne, and at lalt to Mentz. % 
where he fet up and open'd his Shop, to reap 
the Fruits of his cunning Knavery. This iScoiy 
is atteftcd by the Magiftracy of the Town, and 
is by them tranfmitted down to Pofterity. But 
however Germany will not fuffer the Honour of 
i Invention to be extorted from them* 

The 
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The true Story of Printing is this : There was* 
in the Year 14^0. a certain Citizen of Mtntz.< 
John Fuji by Name, who confidering with* 
himfelf, out of his great Love to Learning and. 
Learned Men, that by reafon of the Scarcity of 
Books, and the vaft Charge in copying and tran-* 
• fcribtng them, many ingenious Perfons were* 
difcouraged from Study, began to think of & 
Way, how with fcfs Labour and Expence, good 
Authors -might be compafs'd and procur'd. Af- 
ter fome ftrious Thoughts ti^on the Matter, he 
at latt popt upon this Expedient, which was- 
the cutting of the Chara&ers of the Alphabet iir 
Wood, and to form them for an Impreffion, and 
then to cover tb'em with Ink,which,becaufe it was 
fluid, did run about the Chara&ers, and molt 
grievoufly confounded them,, he found out at 
length after much Study,, a black, glutinous,, 
thicker kind of Subftance, and put the Alphabet 
cut in Wood under little Prefles, and fo began 
to Print. 

This his Art, becaufe never known bcforej . 
and becauft thofe Wooden Alphabets were cheap? ; 
and eafy to be had, was much cried up and ad- 
mired by all. Wherefore John Fuji took an Oc- 
cafion, not only to cut Donatus after this Man- 
ner in Wood and to Print it, but alfo t<* 
ftudy how to improve and perfeft this Work, 
efpecially feeing 'twas troublefome and labori* 
ous to cut whole Columns or Forms ( as they 
call them) in Wood 5 and therefore he founcfc 
out this compendious Way, which was to cue 
in Pieces the Boards on which the Alphabetical 
Characters vr etc inch' d 9 and to keep the good 
Letters, and to make others in the Room of 
tbofe that were worn ; and fo be began the 

Q.S com* 
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compofing or joining of the Letters, though he 

Jerceiv'd a very great Expence both of Time and 
abour, in framing every Letter by it felf 
But this John Fauftus or Fuji us d other Mens' 
Endeavours in this New Operation. Among 
the reft whom he employed, there was one Peter 
Schtffer, who curioufly obferving his Matter's 
Trade, was very defirous to be inftru&ed in it* 
And being a Man of fome Parts, he endeavour'd 
to improve it; and indeed found out a Way 
how the Charaders might be indented, or en- 
graven into the Matrices (as they call them) 
and flow melted out of them. The Alphabet 
being thus cut, he (hews the Letters that were 
melted or call in it to his Matter, who was fa 
tranf ported at the Sight, that he gave him in 
Marriage his only Daughter. And though at 
firtt, there was lbme Difficulty in this kind of 
Characters, their Matter being not hard enough, 
yet afterward there was a Mixture found out, 
which was able to endure the Violence of a 
Prefi. 

Things being brought to this Pafs, the Father- 
in- Law; and the Son-in-Law made all their 
Domefticks fwear Secrecy, and never to difcover 
the Myftery of this Art. The Tables of the 
Alphabet, which were the Rudiments of the 
Work, they kept very clofe, and (hew'd thern 
at their Pleafure to their Special Friends. 

One John Guttenberg living at the fame Time 
at Mentz,, at the very next Door to Faufins or 
Fuji, obderv'd that Typography was rcry mufch 
applauded, and perceiving withal, that it was 
very beneficial, he contracted an Acquaintance 
and a great Familiarity with John Fuji, and 
being a wealthy Blade > offered him Money for 

** hU 
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his neceffary Expeaces, which was a Tiling very 
grateful to John- Fuji, in regard he found the 
Charge to" increafe, and wanted Parchment to 
Print on. ~ And therefore, he and Guttenberg 
made an- Agreement to be Partners in the Mat- 
ter, and (whether win or lofe) to (hare and 
ill a re alike, and to be equally concerned touching 
the Ekpences about their Art : But Fuji fpendiqg 
more than the other thought neceffary, he refus'd 
to pay his Part or Proportion; whereupon a 
Difference arifmg betwixt them, they commene'd 
a Law-Suit immediately at Mentz*. And after 
an hearing or tw/>, the Iffue was this, that up- 
on Fuft\ {wearing that all the Money laid out 
was not converted to his own private Ufe, but 
was wholly employ 'd about the Art of Typo- 
graphy, Guttenberg (nould pay, as really he ought, 
his promifed Qjaota. 

So that it is evident from the Premjfles, that 
Guttenberg was not the fir ft Author of Typography, 
but that iome Years after it was found out, he 
was entertain'd as a Partner or Companion by 
Fuji, whom he fupplied with Money. Where- 
fore Guttenberg . being fentene'd to bear Part in 
the Expences, and the Difference thereupon 
growing much wider betwixt them, having 
learn'd the^Art, went from Mentz, to Mfrasburg. 

After this Quarrel, others who had atcquifd 
the Trade from Fufi 9 began to leave him and 
went to Frankfort, and to other Places, el pe- 
nally in the Year 1462. when. Afentz, was taken 
and deprived of its former Liberty. And io it 
came to pais, that this Art wat known, and 
was of publick Ufe. 

This 
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This is the genuine Hiftory of the Original 
cf Printing, taken from ancient Monuments 
and Records, which are yet extant and remain- 
ing, and it may be confirm'd by many old 
Books which were then Printed. For Fuji him- 
felf and his Man Schtfir, at the End of tlie 
Books which they Printed, did without any 
Contradiction profefs, That he John Fuji was 
the Inventor of Typography^ and that Peter 
Schafferwzs his Affiftant, as it will appear from 
the Sequel : For in the Library of the Ele&oral 
Prdmnate, there were feveral Bibles ; from 
whence, thefe following Lines annexd at the 
End were taken, viz- 

Prafins Rat tonal is Divinorum Codex ofljeiorum 
vemfiate Capital turn decoratm^ Rubric at io- 
nibxfque dipnElas, artificiofa adinventiom 
Imprimendi, ac Charatteriz>andi abfqne sa- 
lami exaratione jk efijgiatas, & ad E*fi- 
liam Dei induftrie eft confummatus per jq. 
han. Fufi Civem Mogmtinum & Petrum 
Gernjbeim CUricum ejufdem Di&cefii. Ann.. 
Dow. 1459. Jexto Die OHohris* 

i. c. 

* This facrcd Book beautifyU andmark'd 
" with red Capital Letters, was made 
a and finifhed to the Divine Glory, not 
u by the writing of any Pen, but by 
u the Artificial Invention of Printing 
u by John Fuft Citizen of Mentz,, and 
~" Peter 6ernjhem Clerk of the fame 
a Diocefe. Anno Dom. 14x0. and the 6th 
tl Day of Ottober. 

Another 
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Another of this Nature may be (een ar the 

End of 7»///s Offices, in the Library at Mtntz* t 
as was faid before ,• or you may take the Story 
in fhort thus. Some fay that one Laurence Cojier 
of HarUm, found out this Art of Printing by 
accident, who walking in the neighbouring 
Wood for his Diverfion, fell to whitling little 
Sticks he took up, and at length form da Let- 
ter upon one of 'em, which prefling upon his 
Hind firft, and afterwards with Ink upon Pa- 
per, found it made a» legible Impteffioi^ which 
accidental Hint, beipg an ingenious Man, he 
improv'd and brought the Art to Perfection $ 
when a roguifli Servant he had employ 'd in i^ 
Hole his Implements, and run away to Mentz, y 
and theie let up for the Inventor. They of 
Mmtz, deny this, and affirm that a Citizen of 
theirs , John Fuji by Name, was the i'o-k In- 
ventor. The Harlemers have imny great and 
learned Men on their Side in this DiJpute t 
However, the firft printed Books extant, having 
been publilh'd at Mentz>, carries over many ta 
the other Party. 
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CHAP. Xllin*; 

Of Paper. 

(*)Tp HE Invention of Paper is affo very be- 
-*- neficial, in regard* Men formerly were 
at very great Charges for writing. And to en- 
large a little uj>on this Subjeft, Pliny in the 
nth Chaprer o:. his 13th Book, and Pirgil m 
the third ef his %4Enei<h, tells us that the An- 
cients were wont Co write on (») Patm-Leavcf % 
according ta thofe Verfts of the, Sibyk 
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Infantum vat em afpicies, qua rupe fab imi y 
Fata canity foliifqne not as, & car mind mandate 
Qudcunque in foliis defcripfit nomina Virgo 
Digerit innumerttm, at que ant ro fee tufa relinqnit. 

i. e. 
" The mad prophetick Sybil you (hall find, 
u Dark in a Cave, and on a Rock reclin'd : 
" She fings the Fate?, and, in her franttck Firs, 
" The Notes and Names inferib'd lo Leafs 

commits. 
" What (he commits to Leafs, in Order laid, 
<c Before the Cavern's Entrance are dilplay*d: 

And hence the Expreflion Ftlium Chart*, a 
Leaf of Paper, though not written on a Palm- 
Leaf. 

Afterward they began to write on the (x) thin 
Films, or Skin growing between the Bark and 
the Tree, which aw calld by the Latins, LabrL 
And hence it is that whatever ^s written upon, 
is calld Liber. ' 

But in regard this Matter was frail and brit- 
tle, they began to record publick Memoirs in 
(j) Volumes oi Lead, and private Matters in 
(*,) Linen. And at length they found out the 
way of writiofclon (*) Wax, which they fpread 
on thin Tables, and then made Letters upon it 
with an iron (b) Style. And hence it is that 
the manner ot writing, or the peculiar Tenour 
or Strain of Phrafe is call'd a Style, (c) Thoft 
Tables among tiae Latins had levenl Names, as 
Pugillares, a pungendv, and Tabula, & Codicilli 
ceraiL x 

(d) After Alexandria was founded by Alex an* 
der the, Great, Papyrw, a ledg^ kind of Weed 
tvas found out in the Irtuaoi Egat^ *\A\\\\\«. 
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ftagnant Waters of the Nile; and this Ru(h f 
its Threads of Pith being taken out by a Nee- 
dle, they divided and flic'd into thin Films* or 
Skins, which they calfd Chart*, from a City 
of Tyre of that Name, near unto which this 
Bulrufh grew. And therefore whenever we 
meet with the Word Chart a in Latin Authors, 
it is to be under flood of Paper. 

When Ptolomaus Philadelphia cre&ed a Libra- 
ry, furnifti'd almoft with 1700 Volumes, Eh- 
fncnes out of Emulation built another on pur- 
pofe to out-do him ; at which Ptolomy being 
iomewhat concern'd, forbad the Exportation of 
Paper out of his Territories, and by that means 
prevented him from writing Books. Eumenes 
underftanding, and being fenfible of this, found 
out at Pergamm another way of making Paper, 
for he was wont to Sea Beafts, and of that min 
Film or Skin next to the Hide or Pelt, he made 
a fort of Paper to write on, calfd (0 Mem* 
brant, fo nam'd from covering the Members of 
Animals, or becaufe the Latins calfd the Skin 
or Hide by that Name. Tis calfd alfo Perga- 
mena, from the City Pergamus (now Bergamo) 
where it was firft found out, as Pliny tells us in 
bis 13 th Book. 

(g) Jofephus, in the 1 2th Book of his Jewifh 
Antiquities, faith, that Eleazsr the High-Prieft 
fent the Septuagint wrote in Parchment to Ptolo* 
m<£ut Philadelphia, which if it be true, we mud 
needs grant that Parchment was found out be- 
fore Eumenes, but that he only took great Care 
for vart Quantities of it to be made, and con- 
vey *d over all Afia and Greece, and therefore 
was the commendable Author of it. 

When 
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When the Lombards came into Italy, they 
us\l fmoothand thin Boards, which I law my 
ielf, and read, though written in Lombard Chi- 
rafters. . ^ 

(J3) At laft was found out the way of making. 
Paper of Rags ground and imcerated , and 
fteep'd in Water, upon which a Man may write 
very commodioufly, and with great Conveni- 
ence ; and here the ancient Word Paper is ftill 
in uie. And thus you fee that that Matter or 
Stuff whereon we handfomely write, is at once 
fuccin&ty and hiftorically defcribed. 

The CO M M E NT A R T. 

(*) \Tbe Invention of Paper is very beneficial \ &c J 
Experience can teltify this, in regard Antiqui-' 
ty was formerly at fuch vaft Expences for wri- 
ting ; fo that the Books of one Author then, 
werelold for more than a whole Library now ; 
becaufe/wr Men can />ri*/ more in three Months, 
than ten (though fwift Scribes) can write in 
twelve* So that the Price of laborious tranferi- 
Vtng being brought down, every private Pcribn 
may furnilh himfelf with Books, as well with 
a Utile Money, as Princes and Nations could 
before with vaft Sums. 

(») [They were wont to write on Palm- Leaver^ 
Some lay, that for Palm arum Folia?, we muft- 
read Atalvarum. Virgil tells us that the Ancient* 
were wont to write on Leaves. 

.™— Foliis nee carmina mania, 
Ne turbata volent rapid is ludibria ventit. 
— — u Commit not thy Prophetick Mind 
* To fleeting Leave?, the Sport of every Wind. 
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And Juvenal affirms the fame in his eighth 
Satyr. 

Credite me vobis Folium rccitare Sybill*. 
" Believe it, I a Sybils Leaf recite. 

*Tis reported by fome Authors,- that this way 
of writing is in ofe among the Indians^ who 
write not with Ink and Paper, but with an iron 
Ten or Inflrument call'd a Sxy\t % on Leaves of 
Trees, which for Likenefs fake they call Leaves 
of Palm, though we fhewed you before in the 
firft Chapter of thefecond Book, that there were 
no Palm- Trees in the Indies. 

They cut the Leaves fo as to make them 
even, and of an equal Length, and preferve in 
thefe Books for a long time the Memoirs and 
Hi (lories of many Ages. They bore a Hole thro' 
the Ends or Extremities of the Leaves, and join 
them together with two fmooth Slicks bor'd jurt 
after the fame* manner, fo that the Leaves being 
laid in order, and the Sticks fa (fried to them, 
they put Strings through the Holes, and roll 
them up and tie them cloft, ''and winding the 
Surpluiage of the String about them, they bind 
them up with a taft Knpt. And when they go 
to read, they loofen the Strings, and lay them, 
open before them. And from this Cuilom of 
writing on Leaves it is, that the Pages of Book* 
are called Folia even to this Day. 
(*•) [Afterward they wrote on the thin B>irl, &c. J 

Of Trees, r. e. of Afli, Maple, Beech, Elm 
and white Poplar ; and from hence it is that 
whatever is written on is called Liber. 
(y} [And then in Volumes of Lead.J, 

Of which we may read in the roth Chap, of 
Job, ver, 23, 24. Oh that my words were wr inert 
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C>/; :kji: tin *. irt printed in a Bni I That they 
-»r t rrjtvtn xi:a a* iron Pen* and lead in im 
Rick </,r ever. - 

(z.) [And tiytn private Matters in LintnS] 
Livy mentions thefe Books in his iftDecad, 
ar.d the //.h Bock. [Licinio band dubie lintcos 
hbr'*: ft q%\ placet."] And again, [Nil cinffat mfi 
in libro: li ueo; r datum inter magi/fratui PrafeSi n*- 
»w-l The N. me of a Prefect mutt be enrolled 
in [Jnsn Books among the reft of the Magi* 
Urates. Vopifcu* in the Life of Aurelian, fpeaks 
o; them. [£: ft his non contemns fuertSj le&ues 
Cracos^ immo Linteos hbros requirat, qnos Ulpiana 
libs Bibliotkcca cum volueris minijrahu. i.e. If 
net content with thefe, rcad^ ureei, nay Linen 
Book*, which you may have in the Vlpian Li- 
brary. 

Thefe Linen Books of the Ancients were not 
like ours (which yet without a Solaccifm may 
he calTd Lintei) but were drawn on a Linen 
Web, juft as various Images are pourtray'd by 
Painters on Pieces of Cloth. We may add to 
thefe the Parthian Garments, into which they 
did rather interweave Letters, than make. Paper 
of Egyptian Bulrufti, which is a Wonder to 
iome, in regard they have fo great Plenty of 
ir. 

60 [^ length they found But the way of writing 
in Wax.] 

As for thefe waxen Books, we are to under- 
(land by them, Scbeda, which were Boards or 
TabclU fettiles, (not unlike Shingles of Wood, 
which cover Houfes in Head of Tiles) which, 
that they might be fit to write upon, they did 
not only fmooth and plain them, but moft ex- 
quifitcly polilh them, and carefully over-fpread 

them 
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them with Wax, by reafon of their hardnefc, 
being unfit both to receive Letters, or to blot 
them out. 

(b) [With an iron Style.'] 

They wrote not with Pen and Ink, but with 
an Inftrument of Steel or Iron, pointed at one 
end, and broad and (harp at the other ; with 
the broad end they fcrap'd out what they had 
written, whence Stylum invertefe, is to lay and 
unfay a thing, and to turn his Punch the 
wrong end downward, as if to obliterate that 
which one had formerly written. 

And as we ufe this Word [Mams] for the 
writing it felf, according to that of Tully in his 
Speech againft Catiline [Cognovit Manum & Sig- 
num futm] fo in the like Senfe we ufe this 
Word [Stylus] to fignify the peculiar Tenour and 
Strain of Phrafe, which any Man ufeth in com- 
pofing an Oration, Epiftle, or the like. They 
fay that the Grecians or Thnfcans were the fir ft 
that made them; the Romans afterward us'd, in- 
ftead of it, an Inftrument made of a Bone, for 
they prohibited iron ones, as is noted in that 
Law, [Ceram Ferro no CaditoJ] 

(0 [Tbefe Tables, &c] 

Laftly, They wrote their Books on Table*, 
which had feveral Names, as TabnU, Tabella, 
from their plain Form and Smoothuefs; Pugilla^ 
res, becaufe Pungendo fcriberentur ; Codtcmi, a 
Cakdicibus, properly the Stumps and Stocks of 
Trees, of which thefe Tables or Books were 
made ; * Cerati, waxen, becaufe dawb'd over with 
Wax. The Romans wrote Books in wooden Ta- 
bles cover'd with WaK, call'd in Latin Cerata 
Tabula. \ 

But 

i 
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But wc find the Matter of Books not only t 
be Leaves of Plants, Rinds of Trees, Lead ar 
Linen, Wood and Wax, which hitherto v 
have fpoken of, but a!fo Ivory and Ston< 
Brafs, and Intrails of Beatts, Paper and Pare! 
ment. 

Vlpian mnkes mention of Books of Ivor 
which fopifew calls Elephantini, in thefc Wor 
[ Ne qais me Gracorttm alicni, &c. i. e. Lcjf any o 
Jbould think that I have too raflAy credited t 
Greiis or Latins, the Vlpian Library hath an Jvc 
Book) [Librum Elephantinum] wherein is mitt 
the Decree of the Senate , &c] Tis ridiculous 
think they werecalfd ib from their Bulk ai 
Largcncfs, a? if the Greatnels of that Creatv 
was the Ocoifion of the Name. 

As for Boob of Stone, Enoch , the (even 
from Aiam, prophecy \J (vid. Jude's Epittlc) 
future Judgments, of a Deluge and Conflagrash 
and the better to tranluiic his Aftronomy a: 
otlier Learning to Pofterity,. and to preferve ] 
Predictions and other Precepts, he wrote th< 
on two Pillars, one of Stoie, an4 the other 
Brick % tli it if one happeu'd to perilh in t 
Flood the otler might remain. JoJephiuXfA 
fies that the former was to be feen in Syria 
his Time. 

Herodotns tells us in his Vrania, that 7 
miflocles , in the time of Xerxes , did j 
grave on Stones , which the Lnians comi 
the next Day to Artewiftum, did read. A 
IamblicHs conrefllth that he took the Dogmata 
his occult and my fl teal Learning from the 
tnmns of Mercury, which he faid were full 
the Learning of the djjjrians and Egypth 
I forbear to iufift on that infinite Number 

Max 
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Marble Monuments, which are a fufficient Proof 
of Books of Stone. We are not ignorant how 
the Dtnes took care to have the noble Exploits 
and Atchievements of their Anceftors (writ in 
Verfe in their own Language) to be engraven 
and cue in Stone and Rocks : So defirous were 
they to preferve their Memory, that they made 
ufe of huge Moles inftead of Volumes, and 
borrow'd the uie of Books even from Shelves 
and Quarries. 

There is no doubt to be made but that the 
Ancients were wont to write on Brafs,\\\t ufe of 
that Metal being now transferred for the perpetu- 
ating of Monuments (as Pliny tells us) to brazen 
Tables, whereon were engraven publick Con- 
Hitutions. And Tully (in his Catiline) faith, 
that ts£ra legnm % i.e. Laws written in Brafs, 
were (truck with Lightning in the Capitol 

Tis evident, that the twelve Tables were en- 
graven in Brafs, and that Vefpafianus August 
took care for the rettoring three thoufand Ta- 
bles of Brafs, inicrib'd with publick Memoirs 
burnt in the Capitol, when he fearch'd for the 
Originals of which they were the Tranfcripts. We 
find in the firft Dbcad of the third Book of 
Livy, that a Truce made with the Latins, was 
written on a Pillar of Brafs. And we read in 
the Maccabees, that when Judas Maccabeus and 
the People of the Jem defir'd a Peace and a 
Confederacy with the Romans, the Senate lent 
them an Epiftle to Jerusalem, written in Tables 
of Bra Is, about the Ratification of the League 
of Amity between them, 1 Maccab, 8. 14. 

We read that one Talus, in the time of Mi- 
nos and RhadamantkHS, carryM Tables of Brafs 
about the Ifland of Crete, wherein their Laws 
2 were 
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were written and engraven ; from whence he 
was called ^£rens. There are many pretty Sto- 
ries about this Taint, which for a little Divcr- 
fion we fhall prefent you with here. He was 
made (they fay) of Brafs by Vulcan: and was 
fent as a Prieft to Minos, for the Defence of the 
Ifland, about which, to watch it, he went 
thrice a Year. Some fay all his Body was of 
Braf?, but a li tie kmb at the bottom of his 
Heel, that was skind over with a \\(m Mem- 
Irane, which if broken off, he infallibly dy*d# 
Others fay that this Brawn Fellow came to Sar- 
dinia firft before he came to Crete, where he had 
deftroyed abundance of Men. Eufiathius on the 
20th Odyjf. faith, that when he intended to kill 
anybody, he leap'd into the Fire, and when he 
began to be red-hot, he would skip into a Man's 
Boiom, and immediately burn him. Tis pro- 
bable he was calTd tAZripes, i.e. Brazen-Foot, 
becaufe he was molt obiervant of thofe Laws 
tint were written in that Metal, and carry'd 
them about the whole Ifland of Crete ; juft as 
Ragmchildu the Wife of Theodorici, King of the 
Goths, was fabled by Antiquity to be one of 
the Nymphs, and to have Feet like Geefe, not 
that ine had really lucli fwimming Claws, but 
that ihe wonderfully delighted in Waters and 
Rivers , and had loft and tender Feet, and 
thofe exceeding in Whitenels the Feathers of 
that Fowl. 

We read alfo in Hittory of Pooks made of the 
Jntraih of Beaftsj for in the Reign ofBafilifcw, 
there happened a great Fire in Conftantincple, 
which confumd the Palace, together with the 
Library^ an hundred and twenty thoufan4 
Boob ; among which there is laid to have been 

the 
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ttrttUs of a Dragon 120 Foot long, an which- 
writtcn in golden Letters the Bikis and 
el of fliawr, and the Hilioty of the At- 
ements of many Heroes. 

(J) {Paper was found cut, See j 
e come now to fpeak of Books made of 
r. Chart* differs from Pap/rat, as the Effect. 
from the material Caufcj for Chart* is 
: o(P*j>jr*r t which grows in the Fens of 
f, or in the flagrant Waters of the River- 
And this is the way 01 manner of ma- 
it. ■ ■ 

te Stalk of this Rufh Papyrtu (the two ends 
> cut off as unfit for the Bufinefs) they 
long-ways into two equal Parts, film 
;h they took fevcral thin Films, which the 
ler they are from the outroort Bark, the 
1 they are, as the nearer the worfe ; - fo that 
: are fercral forts of Paper, of which here- 
. They were wont to feparatc tbefe Skins 
.inds from the Stalk, with a (harp kon about 
Fingers broad, a Needle being laid afide as 
:fs in the Bufinefs. Of thefe Skins, or 
is, or Sheets {call'd proinifcuoufly by Pliny, 
tnta, Papyrus, Tabula, Scbeda, Cutis, Plaguta, 
1, Statnmina, Subtegmina, Paging, Tcenia.) 1 
of theie Films pull'd from the Stalk of the 
h {Papyrus'] laid one upon another, fowe in 
rect, and others thwarttngly and in a tranf- 
i Pofition, Paper was made. Some fay that 
e Filaments were wcav'd, the Water of Nik 
ig inftcad of Glue, not the pure and limpid, 
the muddy Element thickened and fatned 
ii the clammy Juice of the Earth. Thisghi* 
ius Paper was beaten with Mallets, and was 
oth'd from Wrinkles with Strokes and 
Blows j 
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Blows ; and therefore Ulpian diftinguifheth be- 
tween malleatos, and non malleatos libros, L e. of 
Books made of Paper that was pounded, and 
thole that were not. 
There are eight forts of Paper mentioned by 

Tliny. 

i. Claudian, which was made fir ft bytX*/dfo* 
Ctfar, o: Aigu;f or Hteratick Paper, only adding 
thereto a third Film to the two former, and 
making it eleven Fingers broad. 

2. Hieratich, from iip*r, Jacrnm, i. e. holy, 
beciuie us\l by the Ancients in religious Vo- 
lumes. Twas afterwards call'd by the flattering 
Titles of Augufian an&Livian, and from it* Au- 
thority in Letters, Epifiolary, and becaufe the 
Beginnings of Miifives are full of Compliments, 
'tis callxi by Aiartial, Salutatory. 

Marcus am at noflra* Ammus, Attice, Mnfws, 
Chartajahtatrix fi modo vera refers 

i.e. 
u Beloved is my Mufe by Anthony, 
" If the fa luting Paper tell no Lye. 

3. Fannian, fo calfd from Q Rhemnim trm 
mas, a furious Grammarian, who had (asSWtf* 
tiins tells us) whole Shops of Paper to iell. Thif j 
Blade, by refining at Rome, and by making," the ' 
coarler iort more auguft and elegant, feem'd W 
have invented a new Specie*, calling it after his| 
own Name. 

4. Amphitheatrical , which differs from the,! 
Funnian, as rough Diamonds and Carbuncles 1 
differ from Jewels cut and pohlVd; and as. 
much a9 the fame Woman newly out of her 
Bed, with her Hair about her Ears^ differs from 
her felf when fhe hath drefs'd her Head, wafh'd 

her 
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Face, and flutters about in her flamipg G&- 
3. 5. Saiika, from the Town Sai. -&\ Tarn- 
:a, ibme fay Tannic a, from -the £jty 7vm», 
w Damiata 7. Emporitka, &ra #/* ftjuarcp/ar, 
call'd from Merchants, becaufe not fit tQ be 
itten on, it was Us'd by them to wrap Wares 
8 Macrocollum, to call'd from large Filjns, 
i V8 m*p*« t$ »coAAet, ^r/w», i. e. large Pa- 
r or Skin. to write ugon. 

(e) [A fort 0/ Paper called Membrane] 
We find the ule of thefe Skins or Films to be 
ry ancient ; for ibme underttandby Diphflxra, 
e Skin of the Goat that iucklid J*ve, wherein 
iniquity believ'd he Wrote all thjpgs he did. 
nd therefore thofe things that ?re net extant in 
e Monuments of Wittory, per kept .and pre- 
:v'd in the Memory of Man, are faid to be 
xh'd from Jovt'f Dipkher*. 
And we read in Herodotus, that the lomans 
lfd Books Diphther*, becaufe by reafon of the 
ant of Paper, they us'd the Skins and Hides of 
eep and Goats. And fome underftand by the 
)Uen Fleece (which tiki* Argonauts brought from 
Ichis) Diphthera> u e. a Book (according to the 
idem way) made of Parchmept. containing the 
erets of Chymjftry,- which unfolds the Art qf 
aking Gold, 4*k1 was juitly Ityl'd Golden, 
3m the vatt Emolument brought in by it. It 
evident from the fecond Chapter of tfie 12th 
x)k of Jofephus, that thofe Dipbther^ or Wri- 
ng-Skins of the Ancients, did not differ %fropi 
ofe Parchments fept by Attains- ex Eumencs 
mi Ptrgarhus. 

CD [Paper fir ft found out at Alexandria, &cj] 

Panciroms had this from Varro and Pliny % but 

% confuted by MeUhior Guilandius, in his 

R Xrca« 
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Treatife of Paper, who (hews that Paper was 
long in ufe before that Time. 

CgJ Eleazer fent the Septuagint wrote in Parch- 
ment to Ptolomy Philadelphus.3 

The Emulation between Ptolomy and Eumenes 
about their Libraries, was after the Translation 
of the Scriptures into Greek ; wherefore itjvas a 
long time afterward that Ptolomy fo$a£thr ma- 
king of Paper, and fo consequently that Eume- 
nes invented Parchment inftead o£ it; from 
whence it is clear that Parchment was long in 
ufe before that Conteft. * - 

(h) [At lafi was found out the way of. 
Paper with Rags.] 

In regard this Art is fo rarely w^ll described 




pecially 

for that purpofe : We (hall therefore forbear to 
trouble the Reader with any thing more on the 
Argument , only give us leave to add this one 
Thing, viz* * 

That the ufe of Letters or Epiftles was utterly 
unknown to the Americans ; for when a Spamard 
gave a Letter to one of them to be convey 'd to 
his Friend, thefe miferable Wretches could not 
imagine how a Paper chequer'd with black and 
white could fpeak. 

A Spaniard fent a Dozen of Indian BjJms to 
his Friend roafted (to prevent tainting) by an 
Indian, who, when he was (harp- fee, eat three 
of them on the Way. At his Return he deli- 
ver d a Letter of Thanks for nine Conies. His 
Matter having perus'd the Paper, accus'd the 
Indian for embezzling three. The Fellow deny'd 
it, and would have ftoutly bom him down 

Out | 
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that he had carry'd the whole twelve, until his 
Matter had (hew'd him the Letter •, at the Sight 
of which, he flood bluftiing and Jlinking, and 
confefs'd the Truth, and advis'd his Compa- 
nions to have a fpecial Care of twatling Pa- 
pers. 

C H A P. XIV. 

CO Of Cyphers^ Private Notes, or Cka~ 

rafters of Letters. 

(J) r Take thefe Notes and Chara&ers now iti 
*- tife to be altogether new ; and for a more 
/uft Difcourfe upon the Nature of them, I 
think it not improper to refle& a little back- 
ward. ' 

The Lacedemonians had a taore abflrufe way 
of writing than by Notes of Letters : and that 
kind of Epiftle they call'd mrntk f jj' 9 (0 Scjtalam^ 
i. e. a Staff that they ufed to .write private Let- 
ters on, which was done after this manner. 
There were two round, long and fmootb Sticks 
of an equal length and thicknefs;' one of theft 
was given to the General when he went to War f 
.and the other to the Magijirate that ftay'd at 
Home. When there was an occafion for fecret 
Communication, they wound once about this 
Stick a pretty (lender Membrane, but long enough 
for the Bufinefs, fo as that the Edges of it might 
meet and join ; and athwart the Juncture of 
thofe Edges they wrote Letters from the top to 
the bottom. The written Membrane was roll'4 
off from the Stick, and fent to the Gencjjf: 
who was privy to the writing, The rolling off 

R 2 of 
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of the Membrane rendcr'd the Letters muimd 
and imperfect, and much difplacd both their 
Heads and Members into a great Confufion ; 
fo that if the Membrane had happen'd in the 
Enemy's Hand, they ecu Id have made nothing 
cf it, being not able to gather any thing from 
the vcriiing. But now the Party to whom it 
was fent, took and wrapt it about its Fellow- 
Hick. I. \\\ m which he had equal to the other 
in fpedts; lb that the Letters meeting to- 

» is they did in the former, did mofi legi- 
; --/relent a perfect Epiftle* 

"? I'.'-s kind of Mijfive the Roman General us'd 
;;' .: the lame manner ; for he gave to the &- 
.'Uic a round polifh'd Stick, and Kept another to 
himldt jull like it, which he IWath'd (as it 
were) in a long Paper or Parchment, which 
when rolTd off from the Stick, he difpatch'd to 
the Senate, who winding it about theirs, did 
read it exactly. But this my o£ Epi/i olizdng irndt 
tile of no Notes, yet you fee there was a fecret 
Combination or Compatt about the interrupting 
the Pofition of Letters, fo as to render them 
illegible to a third Perfon. 

One 7V*, a Servant formerly of Cicero, invented 
Notes, lb as that one Letter fignify'd a Prapefition 
or an Adverb. After him Perfannius, P hilar gins 9 
and/fc/7w,a Servant of Mectnm^yj theAddition 
ot othcrsjimprov'd the Invention of Tyro j(w)for 
every particular Letter fignify'd a Word ; as for 
Example, R. P. (tood for Refpublica, (n) P. R. for 
Popnlns Row aims, and fo dt the reft ; but thefe 
arc rather Abbreviations than Notes. 

(o) Ctfur did lb alter and change the Proper* 
ty of Letter?, that every fourth one fignify'd 
the riril: But (p) AugujlM put the fubfequent 

for 
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for the precedent j as B for A, and D for C, &c. 
as Suetonius and Dio inform us. Theft were 
Notes or Characters, in regard thtre were Let- 
ters, and thole not underftood. 

Some found out the way of putting Numbers 
for Letters, as the Figure of i for A, the Fi- 
gure of 2 for B. (2) Others have tranfpos'd > 
the Alphabet according to their Fanfy or rlea- 
ilire. (r) And a third fort have found new 
Charters. Laftly, One of Br'eJiU publifh'd in 
Print a way of writing, which he thought im- 
poffible to be underftood, unlefs a Man hack* 
had a Cotinter-Cipy of it ; but he was decdv'd, 
for I have heard his writing unriddled and ex- 
plain d. 

And there are no Motes or Chara&ers fo dif- 
ficult and obfeure, but are very intelUeibJe to 
thofc who ate- vers'd and exercis'd in tnis way 
of writing, of whom there are feveral at P^enm. 
And I had at home; in my Houfe a learned 
young Gentleman, jtrmt) the Son of Francis 
N*nj, a noble Venetian^ who was lb well 8&11M 
in this Art, that he 'understood all Chata&efs 
that were brought tQ him, though lievtt fo 
liard and abftrufe. 

The CO M ME NT ART. 

(i) [Cyphers.] 
The Word ZiferA, Ziphra, Sipkra, or Cypbr*, 
(for 'tis written many Ways )is purely Artbick, 
but is not always in the fame Senfe. It feemg 
to be dcriv'd trom the Hebrew Word Saphri, 
which (according to SchindUr in his Pentaglot) 
fignifies, 1. To number, and thus vtt underftand 
by thefe Cyphers the nine numerary Figures, 
w«..j, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. which are call'doir** 

R-3 ct\ 
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cenical Cyphers ; or, 2. To mark or note, and 
then we mean by them any Clma$ers or Notes, 
the Indications or Sigr.s of any Thing, Word, 
or Letter, which are calTd Fhti\va Literarum 
Not*, i. e. Private CInra&ers of Letters, found 
out on purpof'e for the writing myilically and 
obfcurely, and then they are ftyl'd by Baptifta 
Porta and other?, Ziphtr*. 

Others affirm the Word [Ziphera] to be de- 
riv'd from the Arabick Zaphara, which figni- 
fics vacuum, inane, as it were a Mark of Nullity 
or nothing. And taken in this Senfe, Bap. Porta 
hath a Volume about them; Trithemius alfo 
hath a Trcatife of Stenography, and that abflrufe 
enough, which among feveral others, Gufiavus 
S'lUnius undertook to interpret. Blaifius and 
Vigenerius have publifh'd fomewhat in French 
on this Sub;c& 

But now new Methods of writing things of 
moment in thefe Characters arc daily found out 
and made ufeful, efpecially by the Secretaries^ 
Princes, as oft as they have a mind to write ob- 
fcurely,. 16 as not to be underftood by every 
Reader. 

This Crypticl way of writing was frequent and 
common in our Civil Wars, there being fcarce 
any Man of fcminency, but in the Communica- 
tion of Matters of moment, made ufc of thefe 
Cyphers* and veil'd his Senfe in thefe my (lick 
Characters, that it might not be underftoocL iji 
cafe it fell into the Enemy's Hands. Many fuch 
Letters in the War time, were fent to the lear- 
ned Dr. Wallis, Profeffor of Mathematicks in 
Oxford, to be interpreted by him. They were 
wrapt up in feveral abflrufe and fecret Me- 
thods i fo that feme were lb intricate, that he 

almoft: 
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almoft defpair'd of ever unfailing them ; yet his 
indefatigable InduHry, attended with *Sdgacity, 
and a dextrous Faculty that way, did at length 
nnriddle them. There are fome choice Specimens 
of his excellent knack as to that Particular, to 
be feen in the publick Library of that famous 
Univerfity. 

(\) [/ take thefe Char afters or Notes to he *«*>.]- 
Rut in Submiffion to our Author, we can 
eafily prove, and that by great Authorities, that 
Antiquity us'd thefe fecret Characters or Notes 
in writing; for not to infill oathe Egyptian 
Hieroglypbicks, we are told by Ammiams Mar- 
cellinus, that that People were wont to write 
fo, as that every Letter flood for a Word, and 
every Word fighify'd a Sentence. This manner 
of "writing w$s aJfo in ufe among the Greeks f 
for we read that Homers Iliads were fo curioufly 
writ on a Parchment, that they were eafily 
crowded into the Womb of a Nut-Jhell 9 and 
they muft needs be written in Notes and. Cha- 
racters, and thofc v«ry little, and moft exqui- 
fitely (mail. Myrmecwes is faid to have written 
an ElegiackD$ich : in- golden Letters on the leaft 
of Seeds, : that'-s call'd Sefkmusy and therefore 
'tis conje&ur'd 'twas done by Chara&ers, or thefe 
private Notes; The Ancients leldom us'd whole 
Letters in writing, and' therefore Galen mentions 
a Book oA<jj£^(i/^t7»r, oi'Mtnecrates a Phyfician t . 
which was written in ibtite tetters. They us'd 
them in writing :thcir f Liw<r, Edifts and De- 
cree?, as the only Book of Valerius Proins will 
abundantly teftify", and alfo a Dillich in Ma- 
nilius, in his Book of Aftronomy.- 
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Hie etiam legum Tabstlas, & condita jura. 
Novtrit A:qne nctis livibas pendtntia verba. 

i. e. 

" He knew the Laws, and fecret Edi&s quoted ; 
il And alfo Words exprefs'd in private Notes. 

This compendious way of Writing was alfo 
in ILe among the Romans - y for Dio tells us, 
that Altetnas was the Author of thefe Cyphers, 
whereby he wrote apace, and made them Pub* 
lick by his Servant AcU'ms. This Way of Wri- 
ting was fo Familiar, that Afarcellinus tells us, 
that even Girls wrote Letters in thefe hidden 
Characters. 

Scriveners and Librarians ufed thefe Nofes, io 
transcribing the Books of the ancient Law- 
yers; but when the Knowledge of tfaele Cy- 
phers, together with the Study of the Law, and 
o:ber Learning began to be loft through die 
Tumult of War ; fo thatjthe Notes were as hard 
to be under Rood, as the Things they exprefted, 
and becauie many were deceive! by the too cu- 
rious, fubtih and various i Interpretation? of 
them, fo that great Obfcurlty did arife there- 
upon : I lay, for thele lleafons and Confidc- 
rations, Jujtinian enacted, that no Law-Books 
any more fhould be copied out in them, left 
by faiie Interpretations, and unskilful Explica- 
tions, the genuine Senie of the Words fhould 
be perverted. For if Jufiinian (hould fend to 
us the ancient Law- Bocks deform'd and corrup- 
ted and ftigmati*jd (as it were) with thefe 
Notes or Chara&ers, who would be able to un- 
fold their Intricacies, or by explaining their 
Meaning, could filence and put an end to Ca- 
vils and DifputeS; when Trebonian and himfelf 

were 
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were frequently gravel'd in the unriddling of - 
them. Sometimes' he render'd them very ill, 
giving them a Seafe quits different from the 
true, and fonwumK* he took Note* fee N*$kt<ti 
and fometimeg (on tht contrary) JNfcNtoej foe 

Notts. .': ■ 

(/) \Tk* Lacedemonians ufed Scytala]* • 
The Word fignifies a kind of private Epiftl*, 
wherein were written myfterious Matters of 
fecret Concerns 3 a Staff whereon the Laced** 
monians were wont to write their private Letters; 
Tis defcrib'd fo by A> Qdlins in the 17th Chap* 
ter of his Attic. Nott; 
(m) [Every particular Letter figmfies a Word } 8tc^ 
Ckero is fuppofed by fomcto have written* i '■ 
Book like a Dictionary, wherein he prefix'd . 
before every Word a feveral Note or Character, 
by which it was fignified. And ther$ wasfo * 
great a Plenty of Notts afcd Words* that what- 
ever could be written in Latin, might alfo be 
exprefs'd in Cyphers or Chara&erS. 

(*)■ [R S. fiands for Res publica.] 
There were two Ways of this kind of Writing ; 
in Ufe among the Romans, the Foot-fteps where* 
of hive arriv'd-to us, one by Notes, the other 
by Sigla, both which are ufed either for Expe- 
dition or Secrecy. They wrote per Sigla, when 
fo many Letters fignify'd fo many Words * : 
Thus the Roman Names and their Prammina * 
were feldom mentioned, but we read M.T.Ci- 
cero for Marcus^Tullius, Cicero,* D. for Decius, . 
Cn. for Cnaui,. P. ; for Publius,' Q, for Qnimus i 
S. P. D. for Salutem* Ptormam, Dicit, A. V, Cy 
for AtoW Vrkif.Conditd^M. S. MetftorU facrum. 
They were calfd Sigla iq. Singula, becaufe Singu- 
lis Uteris tot idem voces fignificabant] u c. by fo 

R 5 many > 
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many Letters they fignified fo many Words, or 
rather, becaufc they were Signal*, Parva fig* a, 
i. e. little Signs ; for it is but a final I Matter for 
a to be left out in Sigla, which it in Singula, 
in regard 'tis a Letter next to g, for we fay «S«i* 
gulaj SigiUatim, Lingua. Ligula, Signum, Sigillum. 
Befides thefe Sfola, the Romans had Notes or 
Chara&ers 5 the Difference between them is this ; 
Sigla were Abbreviations made by other foreign 
Cnara&ers, whence they were call'd Notarii by 
the Romans, who wrote the Speeches of others 
in (hort Notes, as Stenographers among us, ex.; 
gr. when. Letters of the Alphabet are put for 
Numbers, as C. for Centum, M. for Mule, this^ 
is writing per Sigla :- But when other Chara- 
cters are uied to exprefs them, fuch as the Sara-: 
cenical Cyphers, 1, 2* 3, 4, &c. This is writing- 
by Notes. 
(0) [Cscfar Jb altered and cban£dthe Property* 

of Letters, &c] 
As for Cafars Way of writing* his Letters to. 
C Oppidus and Batons Cornelius j who manag'd his 
Concerns in his Abfence, there is an excellent* 
Commentary upon it in Probus the Gramma-: 
rian. 

(p) [A ugu ft us put the Subsequent for she Antece- 
dent, as B. for A. &c. J- 
There is a Letter of his that goeth about, to 
this effeft, written to his Son, viz,. Becaula. 
many Things fall. out which both of us are ob- 
ligd as well to conceal as to write, let us there* 
fore contrive fuch Notes between us, that what- 
ever is written, it may be done-fo,- as that die 
Succeeding. Letter may be put for the foregoing* 
he. B. for A. C; for £> and Z. fox doubje A. 

\ 
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(y) [Same bdve tranjpojtd the Aiphdft^"— 

How can we ptherwiie think, but this tran- 
fpofition of Letters (which SLj/i^callsaCheat 
and a Plirenzy) is a nicer. Vanity, and eafily to 
be undeiftood even' by every^Boy. For by ob- 
serving the Fctfce-and-iPpwer^-riiofcjChara^ 
flers, which- arc often ' te^eatcd, ; a Man may 
eafily difcern .how .tittle the changing them will 
conduce to the daVkuing of a Writing. For to 
Secure the Secret and hidden Senfe from being 
difcover'd by the^lnquiiiuve,. it, matters .not 
whether a harbar.aiis Character, or any other 
Figure is, let down-- or us'd, provided, jit bit 
known whit "Language the pa^er^is JKltttQ io* 
and that the Interceptor under ftands it. 

(r) [A thirtk, firt have jok&d. out nt»"Chara~ 
Bert &c.] 

This h afciib'd to Cicero ; fyatjaaw, who can, * 
be at the Fains, 'and not Ipc ^"ujte tir'd toiujd;. 
out'as niany'Clmi.u".... : irrc ate/Things in, 

Ufe ? And iuppofe he fhould,.HoW in ; a few 
Days (not id fay HoursJ) will he . eairiy forget 
his Verbal Index? 

To conclude thisChaptcr, thefe Cyphers were; - 
invented [Qi : Suifi,iejy in Writing as we|l~as'&~< 
crecy, that the Hand may be aj'n jobless, nay.out'*- 
run, tfxThwzhts. ^' ; j.. '.,' 

Robert*! ^turiiis'lmh fact verymuch in- this ' 
occult Way. of Writing, in. the 17th ChiptcD 
of his 7th Book or the An Military, But Bap? 
tifta Porta hath tar out flript hi in as to di!igencf>-- 
in the Point, in the. 1 6th. Book of his Natural-.' 
Magki, to which we Hull refer the Reader ra- 
ther than, transcribe, what that Authes hatha 
written.. 

CHAP/. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of Spe&acles. 



M 



ANY »doubt whether- the Ancients had 
SpeUaclet or not, becaufe Plifn the molt 
diligtnt of all Writers, hatli not io much as 
one Word concerning them. 

But however, you will find them mentioned 
by PUntus, when he faith [f^trum cedo y necejfe 
*ft eonjpicilio uti] which cannot be underftood of 
any Thing elle, but of thofc kind of Glafles 
Which are call'd Spectacles. 

The CO M M E NT ART. 

(J) [Spectacles.] 
Conjpicilia : Some fay, 'tis to be read ConJpkiU 

Speculum, Sped Huh, TJ.otfgh the Word [Conjfr 
cilium] ufed here by our Authoir, d6th coiti- 
monly denote a Place from whence we may fee 
or have a Profpeft of any Thing, as in Plautus 
his Medic. In eonjpicilio adjervabam Pallium ; yet 
here it fignifies an Inftrument which magnifies 
Ob)t£tz and makes them bigger. 

In which Senije that of Ptautus is to be uadcr- 
flood [Pitrm f cedo, &c.~] fo that 'tis probable 
from hence, that tliey were anciently in Ufe, 
as it alio may appear from Ptolomys Glafs, (men- 
tioned by Bapti/h Porta J by which he faw Ships 
coming 60o Miles off, and whereby we might 
difcern our Friends for feme Miles, and read at 
a vaft Dittance the fmalteft Characters. I fup- 
polc PaneiroMtts mentions thele among new In- 
vention* 
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ventions, becaufe he doth not find them in Qaf- 
fick Authors. 



■wv 



C HAP. XVI. 

Of Saddles, Stamps ^ *nd Berfe-Jhdts. 

(0 A LL Men believe Saddles to be a modernr 
•"- Invention, or at leaft found out after 
the Roman Empire, in regard we cannot fee in 
any ancient Statms r that ever Horfes had any 
Saddles; no, nor in.Brafs, nor in any embofs'd 
Works of Metals or Stone, But though they 
were not fo very ancient, yet we fiud them in 
Ufe in the Time of Confianftne the Son of Con- 
ftantine the Great, in the Year of our Lord 340. 
For Zonaras tells u?, that Confians in a Battle 
with his Brother Conjiantbje about the Divifion of 
the Empire," ryftul intp the middle of his Army, 
and (truck and dismounted him from his Horie 
and Saddle. , ^ 

Theoiofius Magnus, who began to reign in the 
Year 382. makes mention alio of Saddles ; foe 
he forbids in a certain Law any Saddle,* Bridle, 
and Portmanteau, to exceed fjxty Pounds.Weight 
in Gold, and that under this Penalty/ that who- 
ever tramgfdS'd ii> that Particular, mould have 
his Saddle cat in Pieces, and his Portmanteau 
forfeited. 

There is alfo mention made of Saddles in a 
Conftitution of Leo the Emperor, who began 
to reign in the Year 472, in which Law he for- 
bids the wearing of Marflarites, Emeralds, and 
other jewels in their l Bfiule& or Belts. 

Nicetas 
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Nicctas in the Life of Andronicus Gommnus 
fpeaks of one Thcodorus, who" alighted from 
the Saddle of his Horfe, which he calls Ufc , 
i. e. the Seat whereon he fat. And Zonaras ii- 
feth the fame Word for a Saddle in the Life of 
Conflantine Monomachus, To that without all 
doubt a Saddle was no very ancient Inven- 
tion. . . , 

Neither are we very certain when («) Stirrups 
were firft brought into Ufe; but becaufe we 
find not the lea ft Marks or Foot-fteps of them, 
either in Marbles or Brazen Statues, and tbcif 
Name is not any where extant \ it is therefor? 
no Abfurdity to fay, they were invented after 
the Roman Empire, fo that ir was neceflary to 
invent a new Name for a new Thing*, fucn as 
Staphia, Stapes, Stapcdcs, i r. A Place to ftay- 
ones Feet on, or a Stay for the Feet. 

There are fome who would have Horfes not 
to have been (hod formerly,, becaufe Iron Shoes 
are not to be feen on their Statues. The Reafbti 
of which, I ingenuoufly confefe, I do not 
know: But I have read that PoDpaa, Nero's 
Lady, (hod her delicate Steeds witn Gold, and 
the reft with Silver. A Thing, I prefwoe,, {he 
had never thought of, much lefs praftis'd/had 
they not before been wont to have been {hod. 

Nicetas tells us, towards the end of the Hi-. 
8ory, that the Latins demolifh'd a mofrexcelleht 
Statue of an Horfe, coniecrated to 3f*fir 9 the 
Son of N<evc y or as fome think to Mlerophon^ 
and that under the hon broken off from its 
Feet, they found the Pidture of a Man. And 
therefore I am apt to believe, that Horfes were 
fliod formerly with Iron Shoes. '. 

T&e 
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The COMMENTARY. 

(f) [All Men look on Saddles to be a new Inven- 
tion, &c] 

Pliny faith, that the Ptttthrmi, a People of 
ThejfJy, or the Lapitha found out Fnenos and 
Strata Eauorum (i e. Harnefs for Horfes) by 
which Word Stratum they uhderitood Epbippia^ 
or Saddles for Horfes, but lnconfidcrately ; in re- 
gard by that Word, not fo much a Saddle ifr 
fignified, as any Thing elfe that is thrown upon 
an Horie ; for what ever they fpread over a 
Thing was called Str^gtitum, as the Coverlet of 
a Bed , and fo Stratum is an-Horfe-doth, or a 
Covering for a Horfe.- Becaufe, neither Pliny % 
nor any other Author of Credit do mention 
thofe Ephippia , or Sellas Eqmftres, we are apt to 
think they wete not in ule among the ancient 
Romans. 

Cafar fpeaking of the Cuftoms of the ancient 
Suevi, as different from the Romans, fays, they ufe 
ik) Ephippia (by which muft be meant, fbmething 
that aniwered our Saddler, though perhaps not 
of the fame Shape andr Form) and- that how few 
foever they were, they would not fear to fight 
with any Number of thofe that ufed'them, 
n'eque eorum moribus turpius quidquam aut inertius 
habetur, quam ephippiis «/i, ne quemvis numerum. 

ghippiatorum equitum quamvts pauci adire undent^ 
e oello Gall.Xib. 4. Cap. 2. 

(#) [ Stirrups. J 
Without doubt thole Helps whereby we mount- 
the Horfes, and into which we put our Feet for. 
our more eafy and fafer Sitting, are but modern 
Inventions. It is evident from Marbles and Sta- 
tues, and Triumphal Arches at Rome, that the 

Ancients 
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Ancients did not ufe them, neither doth an 
Name of them occur in any Greek or Latin Au 
thor. They are commonly call'd Staff*, Staph'n 
Stapcdes, a Stay for the Feet, CM. Rbod\gin*s call 
them SubfelUreSj becaufe they hung undct tfc 
Saddle, others call them Terra Scanfilia. 

That the Ancients were wont to leap upoi 
their Horfes without the Help of Stirrups, Vvr t 
gil fhews in the 12th Book of his fdEneids, an< 
mother Places. 

Injranant alii cttrrus, ac corpora faltu . 
Stibjiciunt in eqnos - 

t. e. 

" Sone mount their Horfes, others-ftrait pre par 
" Their Chariots . 

We find in feveral Authors, that this kapinj 
on Horfeback was exactly required not only o 
Tyros, or new raifed Soldiers, but alfo by th> 
Veterans. They had wooden Horfes withii 
Doors in Winter, and without in Summer 
The Tyros zi firft vaulted upon them naked anc 
unarmed, but upon their Improvement by Pra 
dice, they afterwards mounted them with theii 
Weapons in their Hands. Nay, they wen 
to leap up and down as well on the Left-Side a; 
the Right, and that not without their drawr 
Swords ; fb that by continual exercife, they 
could in a trice skip upon theii Horfes witr 
great Dexterity, even in the midft of the Hurrj 
and Tumult of War, as is evident from Livj in 
the 3d Book of the 2d Pumck War. 

When Charlemain had made a certain Presby- 
ter a Bijbop, and ieeing him fo nimble upon bis 
Advancement, as to leap for Joy upon his Horft 

ai 
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at a Jump, without Bench ox Foot-flool. or any 
Thing to afRft him, he call'd to him and faid : 



cc 
u 



I fee, Sir, you arc Vigorous and Healthy, 
and by bouncing into your Saddle are a.fpe- 
cial Horfeman ? whofe orislnefs and Attivhy 
" would be ferviceable in the Wars, and thcrc- 
" fore 1 defire you td leave your Flock, and to 
" follow the Armj. 

But becaufe this way of leaping on Horfc- 
back, was pretty difficult and troiiblefome, efpe- 
ci.il ly to thofe that were infirm and weak, and 
had no Body to mount them : Therefore the 
PiocHri) i. e. the Ovetfeets (as we call them) of 
the High- Ways, did all along the Road place 
certain grht Stbnefc a frbiti Whence they might 
eafily bertfidc their Beafts. flmarth tells us, 
that Caiks Gtacchns Was not only careful in 
paving the High-Ways, tot mafk'd out Mites 
by Stones and Pillars cbnvtniently placed at a 
meafured Diftance, . to help poor Travellers to 
mount their Palfrys, without that Inftrument 
made for .that Purfbfe ; for Stirrups wertf not in 
Ufe. 



<llllnnl ii I i * 



C H A P. XVil. 

Of Sqaaring the Circle. 

(w) /JRijiotle tells us, that there arc many 
^ Things inowable, which are not yet lnmn 9 
becaufe the Way or Manner of them is not un- 
der flood ; he gives us an Inftance of Squaring 
the Circle. (*) A Thing, which neither he him- 
felf, nor any one elfc, even to this very Age, 
could ever do, till about thirty Years ago, when 
that Art was found out, big with fome won- 
derful 
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dcrful and mighty Myftery. The Greeks call it.. 
zTetragonifm, which is the (jf) Reduction of ?ny 
other Figure to a Circle, which is done after 
this Manner. ^ 

Make a Circle A. B. and let the Diameter of 
its Area be -4.C. and 14 Foot long, which Num- 
ber being trebled, produces 42, to which if 
you add the 7th Part of the Diameter^ which is 
two, there will arife 44, for the Circumference .of 
a Circle is three Times and a 7th Park greater 
than the Diameter. ; 

Now the Circumference and Diameter being 
known, 'tis eafy to find out the Area ; for if 
we divide the Diameter by half, i.e. by two, 
there will arife 7, and \i we divide the Circum- 
ference alfo by 2, there will be produced 22, 
which iatt Number multiplied by j } willgivc 
154, which according to Reaibd in M&ihc- 
ma ticks is the Areac£ the Circle' 

The Account 19 this 1 

The whole Diameter is 14 1 _ #k '- L. . ^ ^ 
Its Half £j7 the Quotient 

The whole Circumference 44!^ „i ~. 

Its Half 22I 22 *«Qj"*i«t. 

The two Quotients 22 and 7 multiplied toge- 
ther, confiitute the Area of the 154— - thus: 

1 $4 the Area of Ac Circle. 

It now remains that we find out a Square c- 
qual to this, which is done afier this Manner.- 



■ § 



The 
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The Diameter being divided (as before) into 
14 Parts, a Line is to be drawn from the eleventh 
Part to the Ctrcumjerence, from the Point D. to F* 
io that it makes a rieht Anrk with the Diane- 
fer : And then a Line is to be drawn from the 
laft Part of the Diameter to the fame Point F. 
and there is made a Line C F. and fo that 
Square will be equal to the Circle ; which that 
you may apprehend to be true, it will be necef- 
iary to meafure the Length of the Square it felf, 
and therefore the Line C D. is to be meafur'dy 
which we faid was eleven Foot : That Number 
multiplied by eleven makes 121, and the Line 
D. F. is to be meafured and the Length of it 
you may thus apprehend. 
• A Line muft be drawn from the Point (the 
Centre of the Circle) to F. and there will be 
conftituted a Triangle D. E.F. The Line F. F. 
is equal to the half Diameter, which is 7 Foot, 
the whole being 14. That Number is to be mu£ 
tiplied by 7, from whence will a rife 49, from 
which dedu6t if, which is the multiplied Num- 
ber of the Line E. D. which is 4 Fbot, which 
multiply'd make \6 ; take therefore 16 from 49, 
and there remains 33, and therefore the Value of 
the Line D. F. will be 33 5 to* which Number 
join the aforefaid i2r,and the ProduS will be 
154. From whence 'tis evident, that the Value 
ot the Line F. doth conftrtute a Square j54> 
which Number was the Area of the Circle. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(u) [Ariftotle tells us, there are many Things 

hnmable that are not knovtn'] 
He inftanceth well in the Quadrature of a 
Circle, a Thing which fomc fancy not as yet 

known K 
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known, though perhaps not impoflible to be 
undei flood. We may well fay, that the great* * 
efl Pirtofthofe Things we know, is not the . 
Tyth of what we know not. And' therefore 
Cufanus had a Copious Theme, when he wrote 
a Book of Learned Ignorance, 

0*0 [^ Thing which neither bimfelf nor any one 
elfe could ever do, &c] 

Several great Wits and Mathematical Heads, 
have been deeply engag'd in this nice Specula- 
tion. Among the Ancients before Ariftotle* 
Time. Antiphon and Bryfo, Hippocrates Chins and 
Euclid, Archimedes and Apouonius, Porta *and 
others, almoft crack'd their Noddles in the 
perveftigation of this curious Theory. Among 
the Moderns, Boetius and Campamu* C*fa*ns ana 
Regiomont anus fir ontius,Fin4Us^x\A feveral othero, 
have beat their Brains about tbib fubtil Inquiry^ 
If the laft of thefe could have perform^ ap 
much as he promised* he had purchased a Wreath 
of immortal Glory. He is tngenioufly confuted 
by Petr. Nonius and Button^ who have accurately. 
demonftrated his vain' Attempts, as to that Par- 
ticular. 

Hippocrates, a Merchant of Chios^ being taken > 
by Pyrates, went on Purpofe to Athens to pro* 
iecute the Rogues, and during his (lay there, he 
fell acquainted with fome. Philofophers^ by. 
whofe learned Converfe he f© improved in Geo-* 
metry, that he ainfd at two Things in that No- 
ble Science, viz.. the jqmring of the Circle, and* 
the Duplication of the Tube. As for the Qnrtrt- 
ture he unhappily mifs'd it, but whenhc liad/ 
fquareda little Ha If- Moon, he eironeoufly ima- 
gined he had fquar'd a Circle by that. But the 
fore- mentioned John Buteon. hxih (hewed hi a 

little.. 
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little Treatife the Miftakes of Hippocrates, and 
al(o of all other Demon ftrat ions abpyt this 
Matter. And Ramus in the ift Book of his 
Scholar. Ajathemat; and in the ipth of his Geo- 
metry hath fomewhat extant upon ^his Subjeft. 
Boetlus and lamblkus, the one in his Comment 
on the Category of Relation, and the other in 
his Paraphrafe of the Ten Predicaments, affirm 
the Invention of the Tetragomfm we are fpeak- 
ing pf, as Siwplkius informs us<in hi? Notes 
on the i ft Book of 4+iftot. Mypcks. Andthft 
fame Author tells us, that this J^fodrature was 
found out by Sextus, Pythagoras, "and Archi- 
medes, by Apolhqins and Ixicomedes, by Cartes 
and others : But many deny that there was ever 
any fuch Thing, fo that the Point in Hand 
fecms very uncertain. And realty the frpitlefs 
Study of the acute ft Mathematicians in all 
Ages engag'd in the Refearch of this ijptable 
Difficulty or perplexd Abfutdity, hath driven the 
Learned into a fit of Defpair ; fib that they 
are quite HQpelefs that ever # Poftcrity will tic 
blefs'd with fo rare an Invention. And yet fotne 
think, that the Thing is pojJHe and knmable % 
though it is not as. yet found out and difco* 
ver'd. 

All that we (hall add concerning this intri- 
cate and confounding Problem, in (nort is this ; 
That according to the Do&rine of Artftotles 
School, which iiold& a Contimum to be infinitely 
divjfjbl?, the Thing is defperate and imppflible 
tp be done, beesufe a ftrajt Line and a Circle 
can never be equal, as that Philofopber teacherh in 
the 7th Book of his PhyRcks : But upon the 
admiffjon of the Cortwjcwar Hypothefis, holding 
all Thing* to be made and compofed of Atoms, 

and 
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and Lines to confift of indivifiblc Points ; I fay^ 
upon the Allowance of this modern Opinion, 
this Difficulty we are upon, feems not only fu- 

Srable, but very feafible ,• as John Scbuler 9 Pro- 
Tor at Breda, ingenioufly (hews in his Pbyfiolo- 
gical Exemptions j to which we refer the curious 
Reader. 

O ) \l Tu th Rd&i°» tf **) ftgirt to*Gr* 
ck y which is done thus."] 

v The Knot and Difficulty of this Qiicftion, 
lies in the Proportion which the Diameter and 
Circumference have to each other. PancirollMS 
induftrioufly explains it in this Chapter, where- 
in you have fet down the Demonftration at 
large. 

And indeed the exalt Proportion $etwi*t thefe 
two, being the Ground of the Quadrature of a 
Circle, is a Matter which hath let at Work the 
great Wits of the World, and yet not withftaadU 
ing their painful Difquiiition, it lies Rill in the 
Dark, and is not di&over'd $ infomuch, that 
Pitifctts and other eminent Mathematicians, 
might very well doubt whether it would ever 
come to light. 

Auranuus Vinetns formerly, and Jofepb Scali- 
ger of late, wrote a Book, wherein he would 
prove and demon Urate, that he bad found but 
the exalt Proportion between the Diameter and 
Circumference. But he was much deceived, 
and therefore was confuted by the Pirofeflbr-at 
Heidelberg and by others, who prove it impof- 
fible that there fhould be an exad Proportion be- 
twixt them. 

The Invention of this, would conduce much 

to the clearing up of many Obfcurities and 

cloudy Places in Ariftotk ; and would be &f in- 

4 finite 
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•finite Ufe in Mathematicks, in Archi tenure, 
and in the meafurinj* of all round Bodies, as 
Globes, Vcffels, &c. infoinuch, that from the 
j Sight either of their Bottom or Cover, a Man 
J may foon undcrftand the whole Method of fram- 
< ing them from this Do&rine, that fhews the 
; Proportion betwixt the Diameter and Circum- 
ference ; which teacheth us no more than this, 
(which indeed is the grand Qiiery) how many 
, Times a ftrait Line drawn through the Centre 
i of a Circle, is contained in the Circumference • 
\ or how much a Circular or Circumferential Line 
t is greater than a ftrait Line drawn through the 
Centre or~Middle of a Circle. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Mural or Wall-Engines and Guns. 

• 

(*) T" 1 H E Military Inftrumcnts called Guns, 

■** were found out by a German about the 

. Year of our Lord 1578. They were firii ufed 

; by Otfthe Venetians in an Engagement wirh the 

Genoefe at Fojfa Clodia, which Place the Genoefe 

1 had a Defign to reduce, and to bring under 

their Yoke without regard to any Conditions of 

Peace. But being ftrangly mawled, weakened 

and worfted by thefc WaHike Engines, they 

were almoft ail deftroy'd. 

(b) They were calld Bombard*, from the bom* 
bous kind of Noife they make ; from hence was 
found out thofe Hand-Guns, which fir'd by a 
Match or by the Knack of a Wheel-Lock, do 
flioot Bullets. Thefc are daily in Ufe, and 
therefore 'tis needlefs to infift au^ laxvgx \*^\v 
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them, and alfo to fpsak about Gun-Powder 
made for that Pur pofe. 

(0 The Utin Word [SchpHj'] is-dmv'd from 
the Sound, which breads out at the firing of 
them, according to that of Ptrfius. 

Nee Sclopo tumid*! intendis rump§re bneeds. 

— " Nor doft thou drive to ftuft 

" Thy fwelling Cheeks, . to break them with 

a Puff. r i: f 

■ ■ * ■ * * 

Which Vtrfe. is \P he .wjdtfjjtaoid of ttyt 
Sound which I QientipR^i WcT npt of the 
Noile of Guns, which wwpot ii> being at that 
Time. 

The COMMENTARY 

(*,) [Guns were firfl invented by 4 Gtrman,&c] 
All Hi Tories do agree in this, thattt G§rmum 
was Author of this Invention, out whether bis 
N*me be known, or whether he was a Monk of 
Friburg, Qmftmine Ancklitz*en y or Bertboldns 
S&artz* (as lame Gill him) a Monaftick too. is 
npt io very certain. 'Tis faid he w*s.a , Coy- 
mi ii, who fbnwimes for Medicines kept Pow- 
der o( Sulphur in a Mortar,- which he covered 
with a Stone. But it happene&one p4y asus was 
ftriking Fire, that a Spark accidentally 1 falling 
into it, brake out into a Flame, *i)d heav'd up 
the Stone. The Man being inihru&d by this 
Contingency, ajid having ijiaxle an Iron Pjpe.or 
Tube together with Ppw4?r, is fcd tp hav^ jjji- 
veiucd this Engine : Sp tliat Fortune j^e.hjm 
the Author ot that which he never djream'q flf j 
juft as Diodes the Atbeni+n Vfts o£ Mufick, by 
/hiking with his Stick lome earthen VpjQcJg ; io 
true is that of Arams \jbtt Jupiter tetebctb not \ 

Mm j 

A 
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. Men all Things at once] There arc marrijr Things 
lie concealed which he will difcovef to Po- 
fterity. Nature hath a vaft Trcafure of 
Knowledge, which cannot be ddSatifted in all 
Ages. 

Some afcribe the Invention of Gm» to Ar- 
chimedes, at the Siege of Syracufe by M^rce\hs\ 
cither to defend the Liberty of, the Citizens^ or 
to defer and prorogue the Deftru&ion or his 
Country. We wonder why they do not com- 
mend as Founder of them Demetrius King of 
Macedon, whofc ingenious Contrivance of Mi- 
litary Engines dubb'd him n oxto^ ™< ■• ^nd 
whofc elaborate Machine he batter'd the Cilicians 
with, was fo admired by Lifimachrts, that fos 
that very Thing he ftyl'd him Divine Deme- 
trius. 

Some Writers of the Indian Hijhry tef 1 u£ 
that Guns as well as Printing were found out by 
the Chinefe many Ages ago. They fay alfo, that 
they were in Ufe among the Mows long be- 
fore they were known in Germany: But hot* 
is it pofTible or credible, that an Inftrument fo 
neceffary for the befieged to repel the Attacks of 
their Enemies, liquid lie dormant fo long? 
Whereas, as fbon s as ever the Ufc of Guns wai 
known to the Venetians, and printing to the Ro- 
mans, it was prcfently communicated to oth?r 
People, fo that now nothing is more common 
throughout the World. 
l But methinks they are very ridiculous, who 
1 make Salntoneus the Founder of this Art of 
\ . Gunnery from thofc Verfcs of Virgi in his 6tb 
^£neid. 
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— — - Crudeles dantem Salmon** penas 
Dttm fUmmts Jwis, & Jonitus imitator Olynjpi 
T>tmtns % <jH%nmhos % & nonimitabilc ftdmcn 

.t&rt & cornipcdum curfu fimulabat cqwrum, 

i. e. 

Sdmoheus, fuff 'ring cruel Pains, 1 found, 
•For emulating Jove : The rattling Sound 
Of in imick Thunder, and the glutting Blaz 
Of pointed Lightnings, and their fbrky Rays 
Ambitious Fool, with horny Hoofs to pals 
O er hollow Arches of refounding Brafs^ 
*To rival Thunder in its rapid Courfe j 
And imitate inimitable Force. 

For Vis clear and evident, from that fpark a 
Poetry ihztSMlmaetu'* Machine was an harm- 
leis Engine ? nothing but a Scare- Crow td affrighi 
and flnke into a Panick Fear ; and therefore ir 
no wife to be compared or eoual'd to Thunder 
except in its empty Noiie and Fragor. 

We may here (not impertinently) for tb 
Diversion of the Reader, draw a Parallel be 
twist Guns and Thunder, and compare then 
together in feveral Refpeds, but we pretend iio 
to Exaftnefs in every Particular. 

The Report of a Cannon is not only lik 
Thunder in Sound and Fire, in the Blow am 
Ef&fts, but infinitely excels and goes beyonc 
it For Thunder fometimes is fo kind an Artil 
lery, astofpare Mens Lives ; butthefe barba 
rous Engines do always Sacrifice them to thei 
horrid Cruelty. Thunder oftentimes with j 
cafual Stroke Arikes inanimate Creatures, an< 
feldom (laughters a rational Being ; but Gun 
chiefly aim at Man's DefkU&ion, 

2 Befides 
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Bcfides, many Remedies arc prefcribed by 
Authors againlt Thunder ; as Caves in the Earth, 
and Crowns of Laurel, the Skin of Sea-Calves. 
and Eagles Feathers, all whiqh arc Proof- againlt 
Heaven's Arfenal: But no Rampire or Bulwark 
is impregnable againlt the Batteries of an Earth- 
ly Magazine, If thofe vain Superftitions are 
Prefervatives againft natural, yet they are no 
Ttlifmans againlt artificial Canons. The Noife 
of Bells can difperfe, rarity, and melt ( as it 
were) the cloudy Barrels of thofc celeftial 
Mortar-Pieces: tut what Violence (I wonder) 
can break the Force of thefeterreftrial Granado's? 
A Peal of Thunder gives but a fingle Stroke, 
it picks and chofeth, as it were, and aims but 
at one Mark : But a Volley of Shot gives a nu- 
merous Blow, it levels at many, and fcatters 
Fate. 

Thunder {ends its Harbingers, a Crack, and 
Lightning, the Fore-runners of its Mifchiefsc 
But Guns give Fire and go off, at the fame 
Infant ; they finite and make a Noife, make a 
Noile and fmite, and will at the fame Time 
la lute your Ear wiih a found, and your Back 
with a Bullet. 

Laftly, there are fomc cooler Climates and 
Scafons, as Northern Regions and Winter- Wea- 
ther, whofe too great Rigours extinguish the 
Heat ; and there a re 'hotter Countries and Times, 
as Egypt y and the Summer, whole intenfe Heat 
fcatters and melts all frigid Vapours ; fothat 
there is no coflifion of Clouds, and confequent- 
ly no Thunder. But now thefe metal lick In* 
*' ttruments abound every where, and at all 
Times and Places can produce their dilinal and 
snilchievous Effetfs. And therefore feeing Guns 

S 2 . do 
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do not only imitate, but exceed all Thunder, 
it is impoffible Salmoneus fhould be the Au- 
thor of them, in regard the Poet tells us, he did 
counterfeit inimitable Thunder. 

But though Envy cannot rob the Germans of 
this Invention, yet it damns the Author to the 
lowed Shades, A juft Doom pronounc'd again ft 
a Fellow born only for the Deftru&ion of Man- 
kind. Certainly, no Humane Wit, but fome 
malicious Fiend, mud fugged to Mortals fo fatal 
an Air. It had been no Matter, if (Pcritiks- 
like J he had handfelfd the Experiment of his 
ingenious Cruelty. # # 

But though nothing is more mifchievous than 
thofe pernicious Machines to a beleaguer'd For- 
trefs, yet what is more commodious to a Town 
befieg'cL whofe miflile Fire, or fiery Miflives 
beat offthe Enemy from attacking their Works ? 
For indeed, what Civility hath Nature done at 
any Time to any Man, without the unhappy 
Attendance of lome Difcourtefy i Speak Fire and 
Water ! Ye great Prefervers of Humane Life 
and ye molt barbarous Deftroyers of Mankind; 
But perhaps Heaven hath in Judgment infli&ed 
the Cruelty of this Invention, on pur pole to 
fright Men into Amity and Peace, and into an 
Abhorrence of the Tumult and Inhumanity of 
War. 

00 L Fir fi u f ed h ^.Venetians, &c] 

About the Year of our lord 1380. in a 
Fight againft the Ge?ioefe 9 who percciv'd the De- 
flru&ion made among their Troops, but faw 
not the Inftruments that caus'd it. And fince 
Wars are not wag'd by Laws and Covenants 
©r civil Compass, let every one endeavour, ei. 

the 
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thdr by Strength or Policy, to kill his Enemy 
as well as he can. 

Some are of Opinion, that Sling?, formerly 
us'd, had greater Force, and did more Execu- 
tion than Guns ; which, though they are very 
pernicious , yet Experience tells us, arc not 
always victorious ; wherefore a certain Captain 
told the Duke of Savoy : That he was wont toufe 
his Musket for Shew, and not for Necejfity, and 
that after the ftrfi Attack of the Enemy they threw 
them away, and conquered frith their Swords % which 
were mojt Juccefsfnl. Henry IV. of France had - 
Experience of this in feveral Conflicts, whole 
Blades were laden with frequent Triumphs. 

What (aid the Laconian when wounded with 
a Dart ? I am mt r quoth he, concerned at my 
Death, hut 'at my Fail by 4 Wtrnnd from 4 feme 
Archer. For 'tis Satisfaction to the VanfjutrtVd, 
to expire by the Hand of Hecoick Valour; hence 
that of nrgtl : 

ts£nea magni dcxtracadis — — 
" Tis by the Great tAEneas** Hand you fall/ 

And becaufe the Lacedamomans were Wont t<* 
grapple with their Swords, 'twas not counted 
Bravery to kill a Man with a Dart ; a Thing 
that may be done by the fillieft Woman. 

(b) J Bombard*. \ 
A Bombo, which ugnifies an humming kind 
of Notfe, q. Bombu*tio qn*dam ardens $ a kind 
of burning Bombi&ition. 

(0 ISclepus, &cj * 

There are feveral Sorts (yoirfec) of thrifc 

Bombard* : SclopcH. are thofe Muskets which the 

Infantry carry, called by fome Harane Butts- 

L c. Anns £*/ftfo. Sam* Arcttrz Bow, (wtfolc 

S * ^ Ro* 
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Room it fupplics in a Battle ; for as Archers were 
formerly in the Front, (b Musketeers are now,) 
and Bufh, which in Italian fignifies a Hole, be- 
eaufe the Fire enters through an Orifice into the 
Barrel of the Gun, and there kindling the 
Powder difchargeth the Bullet. , 

— — — — ■«— ■ ' ■ ii ■! ■ ■■■ 1 1 — — — — 

CHAP. XIX. 
Of Greek Fire, commonly calTd Wild- Fire. 

T N the Reign of Conftantinns Pogonatns (L e. of 
•*• bearded Confiantine ) there was found: out 
00 an Art to kindle Fire under Water, and 
this wascalPd Greek Fire, becaufe the Inventor, 
of it was Callinicus a Greek, in the Year of our 
Lord 680. (e) Confiantine defended htmfelf m 
a Sea-Fight again (I the Saracens with this Fifc f 
brought from Qnftantinople, as Zonaraj^ifC his 
Life informs us. ~~ 

The COMMENTARY. 

(d) [An Art to kindle Fire finder Water ? &*c.J 
Though 'twas ufual with the Ancients to 
make Balls, which would be fired with Rarn, 
and which being call into Rivers, would burn 
and confume even Bridges and Navies ; and 
though they call'd thefe Greek Fire, and afcrib'd 
the Invention to Marcw Gracchus ; yet that 
'which we properly call Greek Fire is of another 
Nature ; the Author of which was one Callinictu, 
who flying from HeliopolU, taught it the Roman 
Emperors. 

Twas 
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Twas done after this manner ; they boil'd to-' 
gcther the Coals of Willow and Salt, Aquavit** 
and Sulphur, Pitch and Frankihcenfe, Cam- 
phire, &c. All which will burn under Watcr£ 
and any of them will confume any Subftance or 
Matter whatsoever. 

(e) [Con ft a nti n« defended kwfelf mtb it. 2 

When a Navy of Saracens came up to Byz,an+ 
mm, and were repuls'd from thence, theywcnr 
to Cyz,ic*m 9 where flaying about the fpace of 
ieven Years, they often engag'd at Byzantium^ 
until Fire kindled under Water by the Art of 
Callimcus, burnt the Ships of the Saracens, fothar 
great Numbers being flaughter'd, the reft were 
forc'd to fly. And by this Device the Saracens- 
(doubtlefs) fuffer'd a greater Lofs than,the Peo- 
ple of Syracuse, when Archimedes by liis Burn- 
ing Ghffes weakend their Strength by fo great 
a >Di (appointment. 

Others have madeulealfo of thit Greek Ftre± 
among whom chiefly the Emperor L<o* for 
when the Ehfter* People came in an hoftile 
manner again ft the City of Confiantinople with a 
Fleet of 1800 Veffcls, the Emperor direfting his 
Fire- (hips again ft thero, burnt them all with 
this kind of Fire. 



C H A P. X5f. • 

Of Juflst Tournaments, or Tilting* 

JUSTS or [A] Tournaments thofe ludicrous Re? 
prcfentations of a counterfeit War. were firflf 

S 4 m in- 
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invented by Manuel Gmnenus, Emperor of Con- 
fiantinople, as Nice tat informs us, who wrote to 
the Year 1214. Before his Time we do not 
find that that Egercife was in uie in the Roma* 
Empire; which, as 'tis a Tryal of Strength and 
Valour, fo it is a Sport full of Hazard and Dan- 

fer, in regard it hath been fatal to federal 
erfons. The Fall of King Henry is very famous, 
and well known in the World. 

I my (elf have feen tnany who have been mu- 
tually the Death of each other ; and therefore 
Gemes. the Brother of the Sultan Selimus* being 
ask'd by Pope Alexander,ihtt much dry bailing * 
how he li£ed thefe fportive Velxumns. made. 
aniwer,, If this drubbing be ih tarnefi (moft 
holy Father !) it is too little, but if it is in/*l, 
it may be too much. 

Kxcetas .mentions in his third Book, that 
pompous Tournament exhibited by Manml Ckm- 
tuuhs to the Latins at Ant web t for when thefe 
being about to pofl'efs the HoiyLand,ihew*d their 
Gallantry in Horfemanihip, and at the Lancet 
Mwuel, willing to let them fee that the Grtch 
were 00 wy inferior , nor would yield to the 
l&W* pitgh'd upon a Day &>r J*f**£ and Jilt- 
ing, but with blunt Spears ; and therefore he 
appear'd in his Imperial Robes, glorioufly at- 
tended with well-appointed Greeks, and dif- 
mounting a Brace of Latins, he laid them flat 
on the Ground. 

The CO MMENTARY. 

(h) [Tournaments.] 
A very late Traveller tells us that he faw at 
Bologne, formerly (hat Exercife of Jit/ling and 
Tilting, which is ftill us'd there in Carnival 

Time. 
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Time. He defcribes it thus. The Combatants 
being mounted on Horfeback,aod*arm'dC4p-4-^ r 
and adorn'd with huge Plunks of Feathers and 
Scarfs, with Lances in their Hands, run at one 
another a full Gallop, one on one fide, and ano- 
ther on the other fide, of a low Rail ; they aim 
at one particular Part (I think the Eye) and he 
that comes the jieareli is the beft Jujten 

This kind of ErercHe was a perfeft Image and 
Refemblance of a Duel, which way of contend- 
ing muft needs be the Indention of the Stygian 
Tyrant, who is ever embroiling the World in 
Wars. And therefore (doiibtfei$> this manner 
of Digladiation was very ancient ; fueh was the 
Skinnifh we read of in the Poet Horace. 



Qffod irrcidtt inter 



Hettora Priamidem^ mmojam atq; inter Achillem i 
Ira, fuit capitalu, m ultima divider et M$rs> 
Non aliam *b caufam, nifi qrtd virtto in utroqpt 

" So valiant Hettvr, when he did engage 
" 'Gainft ftout Achilles ^ (uch a deadly Rage 
" Did animate them both, that nothing cou'et 
" Satiate their Fury, but each other's Blood ; 
" And Death of one, merely 'caufe both weife 

ftout, 
" Conquer or dye both could, but ne'er give out. 

Thus Scipie Africanus is highly Celebrated for 
killing a Barbarian in Spain in a fingle Combat. 
And whoever discommended Alexander the 
Great, for taking the Breaft of Spitbrtbates, the 
Governour of Ionia, with his Spear, whoi they. 
jrerc-engagedinaDucl? 

s 5 Ail 
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All Monomachy is forbidden by the Bulls of the 
Popes, eipecially of Pope Nicholas, being a Temp- 
tation of Heaven, fince the innocent Party may, 
in the juflcft Quarrel, be bait J y murder'd, and 
the moft guilty Mifcreant may conquer in the 
Encounter. And therefore what is a Duel, but 
a furious Redrefs againft the Laws of Nature, a 
brutal Rage,, rather than a Fit of human Mad- 
fiefs? But Frotho,* Danijh King, was of another 
A4ind, who publickly ena&ed, that all Quarrels 
and Difputes (hould be decided by the Snord ; 
for he thought it more feemly for Men to try 
their Strength by mutual Blows, than to fiold 
out the Difference in Billinfgatc Words. 



CHAP. XXI. . * 
Of a Quint arte. 

TH E ufe of a (a) Quint ane is ancient enough. 
It was appointed for Exenip^ and not 
for Sport. The Romans made in their Camps four 
Ways, reiembling a Crofs, \6 thefe they fub- 
join d another, which, becaufe it was a fifth, was 




been a Man, And this Exercife they call'd [M 
PalunZ] But now our Countrymen have chang'd 
it from an Eyg&J* to a Matter of Pleafurc^ 
fixing a Staled' the Earth, and cloathing it 
like a Man,, wmch Sill retains the Name of » 
Qfintane, ftoin Via Quintan^ wherein the SoU 
diets were cxercis'd. 

The 
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The COMMENTARY. 

(a) ZQutntanaJ] 

So ftyl'd (it feems) from a Way of that NameS 
'Tis call'd alio Exerckatie ad Palum, and fom&- 
times Pal aria, which Exercife anciently was a 
fencing at a Stake or Poii fix d in the Ground,, 
but appearing above it the-height df a Man, fix 
Foot 5 (as Vegetuu dttbtiba it) at which they 
perform'd all the Points of the Fencer's Art, ar 
with an Enemy, by way of Preparation to a uue 
Fight. 

(b) [Faftend a Stale in the Earth, 8tc.J^ 

That is, fo firmly, as not to (hake or totter^ 
and to be higher than, a Man about fix Foot. 
The Tyre's, or Frefti-water Soldier?, were wont* 
nigh at harut, to make at this Poft with their 
Clubs or Swords, as if it bad been an Enemy ; 
but at a Difiance they threw at it, and hit it* 
and all for a Readinefs and a greater Dexterity* 
in a real Battel. But they were very caution*' 
of expofing themfejyes in attacking the Stake, - 
and were as ca refill in avoiding as tn giving of' 
Blows. Every Tyro had a particular Stake, whiclr 
he encounter 'das an Enemy, aiming lometime^afi 
the Head, and fbmetimes at the Face, &t. and ma- 
king Proffers to hit it ibmetimes on this fide r 
and Ibmetimes on that, q. d* Here 1 could ham 
you, and there I could baveyo*, with a great deal ' 
of Facility, and with the tut*, of a Hand; - 
Juvenal alludes to this ExercUeaSm 6th Satyr.. 

— — Aut qnisnon videt vulnera pali, 
Qf em cavat ajftduii fudtbus fcuttque l*ceffk+ 
Atqpe ownes imvUt mmtros i — — — i. e. 

: ?Wh* 
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f f Who knows and fees not bow with Spear 

and Shield, 
?' The wounded Port is charg'd by Maids at 

Arms, 
£ And rarely-well-train d Matrons, whofc 

Alarms — — 

(c) [About which the Soldiers exercised.'} 
Military Difcipline (like other Arts) feimpro- 
ired by Ule, and lofeth its Vigour by 'nothing 
more than by Sloth and Luxury : Let Soldiers do 
any thing, rather than lie melting in Idlenefs 
and Pleasures; Valour will ruft, unlefi fur- 
bifti'd .lip with a brisk Adverfary, and Courage 
hnguifb, unleia quick ued and reviv'd by (harp 
Encounters. 

Softnefs and Eafc are the very Bane of Na* 
lions ; and therefore when iome cry'd out, That 
the Roman Affairs were fafe and happy, through 
the Fall and Reduttion oj the Carthaginians and 
Grecians. Scipio Nafica made anfwer, We are 
now in the create fl Jeopardy and Danger, in regard 
7vc have no body either to fear or revere. It was a 
deferv'd Encomium which tAsmilius Probnsgave 
of Iphicrates. viz. That no Man in Greece had 
an Army better difeiplind than he had. And 
King Tmlip advane'd and ennobled (as it were) 
the Meannefs of Mactdpn into its Majefty and 
.Grandeur, by no other Means than a frequent 
and diligent training of his Soldiers, 

The Romans lad their Campi-Do£fores 9 k e . In* 
ftruAors of their Warriours in the Art of Fight- 
ing, teaching them bowcurioufly to make, and 
to avoid a Pais, and how. either at Sharps or 
Foins deztroufly to hit a Man. Their Tyros or 
jgeviqes were train d alio in running and lcap- 

* IDS 
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ing, and were not only ftiew/d and learn'd how 
to ill 00 1, but to manage a Horfe, and to pals 
Rivers, to fcale Walls, and to climb Works, 
to keep their Ranks, and tq wheel about, 
and to do many 4 other Feats relating to Wa$ 
and Martial Affairs; and all this they- afted (as 
we do at pur Mufters) in counterfeit Skir- 
miflhes, and in the Shew of a Battel ; according 
to that of Virgil in the ieventh Book of his 
ts£neids, ** 

Ante urbem Pueri prmavo flore jnventus 
Exercentur cquis, domitantqtte in pulverefcwruSy 
Ant acres tendunt areas , Mt lento, I ace rt is ... 
Spicnla contorqtient) curfoque iUfiqne Ucejjwt. 

i.e. 

« Without the Gate, 

" They fee the Boys and Latian Youth debate 

" The Martial Prizes on the dufty Plain-; 

" Some drive the Cars, and fome theCourfcrs 

rein : 
" Some bend the flubborn Bow for Vi&ory, 
" And fome wiih Darts their a&ive Sinews try. 

The Soldiers alfo learn'd how to carry their 
Arms and Baggage in a March, to which Virgil 
alludes in the third Book of his.Georgicks. 

Non fecus ac patriis Acer Romams in or mis ^ 
Injufto fub fa fee viam cum carpitfr foftem 
Ante expettatum pofiti* fiat in agmine cafjlrU* 

i.e. . 
" Thus, under heavy Arms, the Youth o£Rome r 
" Their long laborious Marches overcome j 
" Cliearly their tedious Travels undergo, 
" And pitch their fuddenCamp before the Foe. 

" A 
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A Target and a Sword, a Bow and an Hel- 
met, are no more Burden to a good Soldier than 
his Arms and Shoulders ; for his Weapons arc 
his Limbs, which he carries fo dextroufly, that 
upon an Occafion he can ule them as readily 
as he can his Joints. 



CHAR XXII. 
Of Mills. 

CTRocopiur tells us that Relifarisu 9 J*jft- 
•* nuns General, being befieg'd by the Gotbr 
at Rome, found out the way of grinding Corn 
by (d) Mills mov'd by Water. 

Pliny y in the tenth Chapter of his eighteenth 
Book, makes mention of Wheels turn d by the 
Current of Water ; but I fuppofe that Ulc was 
difcontinu'd and laid afide, and afterward wat 
reviv'd again by Beliftrm. 

The COMMENTARY 

fd y [Mills.] . 
Mold, in Latin a ntolendo, from grinding, ©t 
(as fome think) a molltendo* from ioftning, be- 
caule whatever is call into em is mollify U by 
them. Thofc that are turn'd about with Wa- 
ter, are call'd Water-Mills, which, whether 
they were known to the old Romans or not, is a 
Queftion. Some are of Opinion that they were 
not in ufe among the Ancients, becaufe they 
burnt their Grain, and pounded it in Mortars j: 
hence that of KirgH in the fir ft of his v£wids. 
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r 

Frngefqne receptas, 

Et tor r ere par ant flammis, & frdngere faxv. 
u Some dry their Corn infe&ed with the Brine,, 

" Then pound with Pebblcs^nd prepare to dine, 

.... « . 

They firft dry*d their moift Corn, and then 
caft it into a Mortar, and fo beat it ; and they 
were call'd Pinjores formerly, who are now* 
ca 1 I'd Pi/lores. So we find that Jove, k Pinfenio^ 
was call'd Pi/for ; for when the $Gauls beficg'd 
the Capitol, an Altar was erected to Jupiter Pi- 
jlor, becaufe he advis'd the Roman "Deities toi 
make Bread of all they had, and to throw it 
into the Enemy's Camp? which wheivit was 
done, the Siege was rais d, the Gauls utterly de- 
f pairing- of ftarving and fubduitig the Rowans 
by Want. Thus in Hke manner thole FefHval 
Holy-days, which were appointed for burning 
their Corn, were call'd Fornicalia, becaule the 
Sacrifice was perforai'd ad Tormcem^ which was 
in the grinding or Bake-houfe. 

Afterward Mills, or PerfatUe, or Trufitik En- 
gines were found out, which were turnM about 
either by Men or Beaiis, but with very great 
Toil and Labour. 

And hence it is that PlSrhmm* (a Pinfend'o* 
from pounding, for before the ufe of Mills they 
pounded their Corn in Mortars, the Place where 
they did it being call'd PiflrinxmJ is put for a. 
Place of Work, a Ltttk-Eaje, an Houfe of Cor- 
redHon or Br id em I ; for criminal Servants were 
condemn d ad Piflrin*, to the Mill-houfe, and! 
were doora'd to the perpetual Servitude of turn- 
ing a Mill. 

* • . We 
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We find alfo that after tbe r manner of thole 
FornicAlia, certain Vtjtd Rites were instituted, 
which were (blemniz d with Feafts ; at wfaitii 
Meat was fent by the Citizens to the Vtftd Vit- 
gins, to be offertt to the Goddefs Vtfa and 
crown' d Afles, carrying (as it were) Bracelets of 
Bread, were led about the City ; nay, the very 
Mills were adorn'd with Flowers and Garlands, 
and Hood ftill. The reafon of which Ceremo- 
nies wc find \t\Ovid to be, that having no Mills, 
they were wont to burn their Corn in Or ens 
by the help of J 7 */.*, ut. Fire. And hence it is. 
that Fire, or Domino, Focorum, i.e. Vejl*, were 
worfhipp'd by Bakers, and that Afles, which by 
reafbn of Fire, or through /the help of f^Mf 
were excus'd from the MiHs, and being at lei-. 
lure, kept Holy-day. And the fame Author 
tells us, that the reaion why Affes were crown d, 
and had Collars of Bread about their Necks, 
was becaufe Pejla being rowz d from Sleep by 
the braying of Silent* 's A is, efcap'd the Sfiares 
and Lu ft- of Priapus. 

But notwithiianding all this, Proapins tells 
us that Mills were made at Rome on the Tybtr to 
grind withal, becaufe (he faith) there was a 
great quantity of Water, which running into a 
Creek, rufti'd with Violence through the Cha- 
nel, wherefore the ancient Romans feeind to 
compafs the Hill Janicklus with a Wall, to 
prevent a Paflage at the Mills for the Enemy ; 
fo that 'tis probable from hence there was toe 
ufe of Water-mills, but it might be laid afidc 
(as PanciroBfu faitb) for a Time, and afterward 
be reviv'd and introdue'd again. 

The occafion of the Invention of Mills, may 
be taken (I fuppofe) from thofe ntturd ones, 

which 
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which every one catties in his Mouth ; for "who 
is not dextrous at the bruifing of a Cruft by 
yertue of his Grinders, unlcfs feme toothlcfs ola 
Grandame, who being fore'd to make Afill-ftories 
of her Gura9, can only mumble the Grift of a 
little fofc Pudding. Some body (doubtlefs) ob- 
ferving the Attrition of his Teeth, laid one rough 
Stone upon another, which rubbing together, 
cruftMl the Grain into Duft and Powder. 

CHA P. XXIII. 
Of Hawking. 

♦THey wefc wont formerly to go a Fmling 
A with Ntts, and not with rapacious Anim4s 9 
fuch as Hawks, Falcons, and the like; a Thing 
which was altogether unknown to the An- 
cients, as Jmw Slondinus writes in the fecond 
Book of his Hiftory .of Mnfewy* Frederick Bar* 
baroffa, wheri he befieg'd Rome, is thought to 
have invented this way of Hawking, which as 
'tis .moft profitable, to 'tis a Kb now moft in 
ufe* 

The CO M ME NT ART. 
Hawkijag was utterly unknown to the Ancients, 
being very rarely », if ever, ifceptionU by any an* 
cient Author. But here we rapft underhand 
very hoary Antiquity, oth^rwife w^ find in. Hi- 
ftory, and it appears by JhI'ihs Firmiciu % Book 5. 
Chap. 2. that it was known 1200 Years fince, 
where mention is made of Breeders and Feeders 
of H$\vk?, gf Falconers *nd '.Falcons* apd othef 
Fowling Birds. 

■ ■ • •■ There 
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There have been many who' have written on 
this Art, as Frederick, the fecond, Emperor of 
Germany , the Son of Henry 9 and Nephew to Fre- 
derick BarbaroJfa y hath written two Book of Fal- 
conry, fibular Monuments of his excellent Lear- 
ning. They were publilh'd at Avshurg, from 
his own Manufcript, and were kept in the Li* 
brary there ; from whence Joachim Comer arim y 
a Phyfician, took it and printed it at Norimherg, 
together with Albmus A agnuis Treatife of 
Hawks and Falcons, which he annex d to it. 

Budatu alfo hath written a large Difcourfe of 
Hunting and Hawking, part whereof is annex'd 
to the latter end of Hcn.Eflknne* French and La- 
tin Dictionary : in. Italian, Oliva : in Englifh, 
Marlham, Latham and TnrbcvH, whom Mr. Ay 
hath epitomized.. 

CHAR XXIV. 
Of Woven Silk*, or Silken Weh. 

(f) Cllk was formerly brought from the People 
*^ calfd Seres, whole Country is now nam'd 
China. Procopius tells us, that in the Reign of 
Juftinian, about the Year of our Lord 550, Cf) 
certain Monks brought Silkworms from Con- 
ftantinople, and from thence began the Art of 
making thofe Webs in Europe. 

About 50 Years ago, there was fuch Plenty 
of them in the Venetian Territory, that they got 
yearly by them <ooooo Crown?, and mv Coun- 
try (which is Rhez*z*o) 100000, and Sicily a great 
deal more ; fo that, in a word, this Art or Ma- 
nufacture, was the only Nerve and Sinew (as it 
were) of the Merchants Gain, and the furcft 

Sup- 
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Support to thofe that jvere Operators and 
wrought in it, ^ ' " 

There are Silks made now a days altogether 
unknown to the Ancients, fuch as VnguUta^ 
which becaufe invented at Damaftfts, are call'd 
Djwafcena, Damasks ; Holoferica villofa^ /Vel- 
vet, fo called from its Roughnefs like Hair, 
which the Latins call Villi; Rafa 9 JemiraU , 
perhaps Sattin; Ormefina^ from Ormus, anlfle 
in the Perfian Gu\ph t and feveral other Sorts, a 
Catalogue whereof would perhaps feem te- 
dious. 

I fuppofe moft of thefc were unknown to ths 
Ancients, and for want of Silk-worms were not 
made by them. LampruHtu tells us, that Alex- 
ander Sever** never wore anyGarment of Velvet, 
which we now fee darly utter d into Jags, even 
by the meaner fort. And Vopifcus writes, that 
Aurelun had never any Veftraent of clean Silk, 
neither would he fuffer any Man to wear them, 
dr to have them in their Wardrobes. Najr, when 
his Wife ask'd him leave to wear a Gown-of 
Purple Silk, he made her this Anfwer, That he 
would never fuffer Thread to be weiglfd again ft 
Gold for at that time a Pound of Silk was re- 
pay d again in a Pound of that Metal. 

The CO M ME N T A R T. 

(0 [Silk w*s brought from China.} 
Becaufc they were temous for hmbing filken 
Fleeces made of Leaves by Worms, according to 
that of Virgil \\\ the fecond Book of his Georg. 

QhU netnora lAZthwpum rpolR canentik Una, 
VTlUrAqne m joli$$ defeUant tenniA Seres, i. e. 

"The 
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The green Egyptian Thorn, for Med cine good, 
With Ethiop s hoary Trees and woolly Wood, 
Let others tell ; and how the Seres (pin 
Their fleecy Forefts in a {lender Twine. 

*.e.By the working of Silk- Worms. In Ttprobane, 
Silk made by Worms is gather'd from Trees; but 
in China 'tis fo plentiful, tLat Silks are as com- 
mon there, as the cheapeft kind of Linen is 
here among us. 

Silken Garments, now call'd Serict, from the 
People Seres, Were formerly call'd Medic* 5 be* 
cauie (I prefume) they were brought from the 
Medes and Perfuns, until the Emperor JmftinU* 
fent an EmbuflUdor to the King of i&mtpi* to - 
aflift him againft the Terftanu. to the end that 
the ^/Ethiopians might enrich therafelvcs by traf- 
ficking in Indian Silk, and by fending it to 
Rome. 

CD [Certain Aionh hough x Silk-Worms to Coo- 
ftantinopic] 

So that then there was great Increafc of this 
Commodity in Europe •, after, that thefe Perfons 
had brought a Seminary to Byzantium, and de- 
clared ^ts Original, how theie Worms proceed 
front httfe Eggs, and are nourifli'd by Mulberry 
Leafs. 

[Mofiof thefe kinds of Sills nere unknown to the 
Ancients for want of Silk- worms.*] 

Galen (peaks of the Rarity of Silk in bis Time, 
how it was only to be found at Rome, and that 
only among the rich, and the better Sort. This 
Scarcity is afcrib'd to the Want of Mulberry- 
Trees, which is the uliul Food xhat that InfS 
feeds on>, 

CHAP, 



CHAP. XXV. 
O/Botargo and Caviare. 

XX remains now that weTay fomewhat of foine 
■*■ Things relating to eating and the Palate, and 
to oppofe thofe Liqyjds of Botargo and Caviare, 
to the Garnm and Mttria of the Ancients, which, 
though unworthy the Cognizance of your Gra- 
vity and Highnefs, yet it may not be improper, 
for the Advancement of our Knowledge, to 
con fid er a little as well as the former. 

Botargo is made of the Eggs of the Fiili Cepha- 
lus (which the Latins call Mugl, u e. a Mullet) 
mingled with Salt, and the Blood of the fame 
Fifli. Tis calTd corruptly by the Modems, 
Botarcha^ q. d. <Jo7*fix«, v that is, Ova falita % 
falted Eggs. They are in fo great Efteera, that 
a Fair Cji them was fold at Venice for four 
Crowns. 

- In the ftext place after thefe, Caviare is the 
.Chief or Principal of all Salts or Pickles. It is 
made of the Eggs of Sturgeon, about the Shore 
of the Enxine Sea, which being well beaten and. 
conderis'd together, are pickled and barrell'd up 
in Casks or Hodhcads. 

The PtdpA alio of Sturgeon it felf are pickled*, 
of which is made a kind of Flcfh calla Sp\na y 
or Dorjimt, of the Fen Mentis. Tis calf d now 
a days Z aback. 

They us'd alfo to pickle a Fi(h calfd Morona, 
of which now we have no knowledge, but. its 
Flcfh is brought from .die Vanifb Ocean. There- 
are 
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are brought alfo other Sato Fifti (call'd Herrings) 
which are hardned and dry 'd by the Sun in Nor- 
way and Sweden; as alio the Fifties call'd Mar- 
ine'^ which for Hardnefs may be compard to 
Wood. I fuppoic none of thefe Fifties were ia 
ule among the Ancients. 

TheCOMMENTAR r. 

[The Garum and Muria of the Ancients.'] 
If Curiofity defires any further Acquaintance 
with thefe kind of Viands, whofe Succeffors 
are Borargo and Caviare, he may coniult the 
ipth Chapter of the third Book of Lungtuff 
Epiftles, and alfo Diofcorides, who mentions fif 
veral forts of it, and tells us how to make it, in* 
the thirty firft Chapter of his fecond Book De 
Re Atcdica. 

Gamm was made of the Intrails of a certain 
kind cf Fifti, chiefly of Mackarel, after this 
manner: The Bowels of this Fiih, after they 
were fprinkled with Salt and their own Blood, 
were put up into an earthen Veflel, inhere they 
lay wafting and corrupting for the moft part. 
about two Months ; then an Hole being made 
in the bottom of the Veflel, they diftill'd that 
Liquor into another Pot let underneath to le- 
ceive it. 

And this Juice was of fo great a value» that 
none other Liquids, except pcrfum'd Ointments, 
were more highly efteem'd. Hence 'twas digni- 
fy r d with a proud Title, and calld Garum So* 
riorum, becaufe not allow'd to be traniported to' 
any but the Allies of the Romans. For Apicius 
(that Virtuofo in Luxury) faith that Barbels, 
were moft exquifttc Delicacies, being kilfd in 
Sociorum Gar a. 

At 



As (?4r»«* was a Liquof made of corrupted 
Mackarel, ib iW«r<4 was made of putrify'd 
7*wiy. This was the Dijh of the Poor, and 
that of the Rich, and therefore 'twas call'd proni 

and precious. 



The A U T HO R's Conclufion- 

• 

T" Hefe are ; (Moft Serene Prince!) theThing9 
*■ and the Arts, the Manners and Cuttoms, 
which I thought good to treat of 5 by shewing 
Your Highneis, how that fome Things formerly 
have been on the Stage, and have difappear'd ; 
and how that others, invifible and behind the 
Cm*//i . have expos'dthemfelvestopublick View* 
Some have vamflVd and withdrawn from the 
World, and others have fprung up afrefli in 
their room ; that from hence we may fee the 
M.tjefiy of Nature, and the many excellent Ar- 
cana and choice Secrets that are treafur'd in her 
Bofom. 

Thofe of lefs Moment I havedefignedly omit- 
ted, as unworthy your Cognizance. If I have 
not pleas'd your excellency with' thefe, yet I 
hope you will accept the Sincerity of my Hcjwrr, 
and my Readineis to ferve you. To whole 
Honour and Dignity, I devote my lelf with 
the profoiindeft Reverence and mod humble 5Sw^ 
mijfion. 
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A D DEN DA to the Account t 
Invention of P Rl NTINC 

THE following Account is taken o 
A Cornelius a Beughem's Incunabula Typegr 
a Catalogue of all the printed Books in 
Language, from the fir A invention of Prii 
to the Year 150a Out of which we ha 
k&ed every firft Book which we find pi 
at Abberville, Ahft } Aktmrp, and other F 
which we have dilpofedin an Alphabetic* 
der, that the curious Reader may fpon f! 
himfelf in this Point of Antiquity, and fee 
quickly it ipread throughout Europe. We 

5iven all that we could find printed in 
imc at Wefiminfier and Oxon, as more n 
concerning our felves. And think fit to 
fcribc Beugbems entire Account of the oid 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, which we pr 
by it klf, and in the full Place as be 
done. 

Bible in WWvw, Fol. & 4to. moil correft, i 
— — Ij4ti* t Mentz, 1 

— «•• Ftuflns and Scbtffer's Edition at M\ 
iiSdlmur alfirms in his Notes upon Pancirc 
but Stubcrt fays, be could never lee it, 1 
$Ujer$m s Latin Bible. Fol. 2 Vol. Mentz, 1 
._- Vulgar L*iin % Reutling 1 

—— Vu Igar Latin, Norther? j 

r — Same again, JbmA 

1 



or * j w ifj * #. • 4fwy 

Several Editiobs of St. J&m's and Vulgar 
£**!/* KJfer at &us1mriti**66. P r tnke 9 14-fcj 
Noriberg, 147?, # 148$. &/#, 1485, 1487, 

1491, 1495. 
With tjrds Commentary* $fime y 1472; 

*V<& tb/^/ ^J 1480, 7 Vol. Fol. mth 

ftw MolltnbecKs Tabic, at ifc# 1498. 

In &*tcb 9 at ©</£ 147^ Fol. at XSonie; 



&**te tridi wooden Gms, N*ribfr£ 
1482, /t-'ii- - ■" ^- ■• *- : - ■ ". 
t -^ In&emMn, triijflafed frdtt 'the Vulga* 
Lain, AuAvrg 1494. ^ # 

I harcfecn this laft Date Written 1449. but 
I look upon' it to be a Miftake. Thcic are all 
che Edttions-of the Bible I have cm icci* 

t « '■ . • * . • . •/ • • ; 

. A fcfeeville fo fcicaftfy. Abbevilte i486. S. Au= 
■*"* guftiq. de Civitate pei ; Gallic?, Fol. 
• Oudenard. # Ald*hatdar 1480. Strmones Her- 
xnant de Pctfa in Orationem Dominium. 

Aloft 4*-ttatider*. Albfti i487. D. Chryfoflo- 
mus, De Providentia. De digiutate hunradb 
Originis. Lat. 

Ambergi/i Bavaria. 'Ambergse 1471. M. T. 
Ciceronis Or^tiopes omnes, Fol. 

Antwerp. Antvtrpia? 1487. Fr. Phikphi 
Epiftote, 4to. l 

Aqpih in the Kingdom «f Naples? AquibrY48a. 
Plutarch'/ Lives in Italian, »'j. B. Jaconetfi*. 

- Riming 4 t3r> in tbifiifiaij. Atf ththi 7486. It' 
Jofcph Albos Arbor Plantata, Heb. 410/ * 

'— [*W. *3 T Ausburg 



4*0 tat* i .*ftf 

Ausbwg. Augoft* Vind. 1471, J.Boca 
HjUtaria: de cUris muheabua, Geraumce, 



» f 



B. ' 



Bergam 
Scriptores 



&n^ /* JPjaitton* ^ Bamberg 

1499. Brcviariura ^omanura f ,\ 
BaKclona. Barcellooaf H94* CpafohaU 

teartyria ' * ' : r .. 

^Bplduc *\ ^«* Mftto t ^» i!^ ft 
cepta elegantiarum Urammaticalium, 

- «#•. .iWSfR W5R;^P«<)4«*iftllc.l4ci 
i Qpadragefimales. . ... \„^ .-. 

Ucriptores varn r fc Ciuidq, Qrufim- ; &* 4p 
BoU» in Bfardy.; fiolons utfj. & Eptfr 

Lcttioni & Evangehi de tutto 1 aona 

Bologna in the Papacy. Bononiz 1471. R.OI 

dia Sephorno, Lux populorum. 

. Breflc in the CmMD*-ve4tb ef Venice, , Bill 

1482. Gerard. Odo in Ethicam Ariftotettt. 

. Br ugea in Flanders. Ikugk 147& Booa^y 1 

Ruine des Nobles Homines & Femam 
Biu&lj. .^msellis 143*. .$0d.Ctatoufec 

to Fragp^ntprum, Fql. a Voi ? : j 

i » » » ». 

- * • ■:■ 
Collt. Coil* 1471, OppkuuHfctiniuac 

t*t. 

Cologn. Cotoiw 1471., R^dal&bi Agiicc 
Ij|ciibrarioQe8»qugdani > ^o. .," 

Cremona to Milan. *! Cremona; 1497/^fMi 
fler Priesas. Compendwrofctf Addkipirtjd J 
lumcm Gaprcehm, ■ ■" ' " 



Cofenza »a tbr< Ki «f ! Cufi*: 

tiz 1 478. Dtfcoun d* -» ' « Did** 

4to. •■■< - ■;; 






* Dcvcnttc in Orer-Yflef, Dareatrfe 1457. Ifi*; 
ftoria de B. Virginia Maris Aflumpcionc* 41a . 

Del fin Holland. Delphi* 1480. Saoft&si 
oacdi Poftillx major cs, rol. 



&' 






Erfurtw^p/w Saxony. Erfurti 1482. LuterutJ 
DcAnixna. . ■ ■• . • . 

EflUag to tUGkh if Soabia w Germany^ 
Eflingx 147$. Pctr us Niger. Tra&rtu*dp Judpo*. 
turn perfiilU, s u 1 - ^ -i 

Eycbftad. Eyrtedii 14& 6bfe»uai* fire 
Bencdi&ianajc Eyftaq^q» , < 

...... . - 



» # 



■ • « 

Fcrrara to J A* fate}, foftatf* 1474. feoout 
Accuifiua. Aa^dveflioma in C*lan» Com* 



mentana, 4to. 
Florence. Florentine 1477. Alphonfi Qysfi&t 
s in Ariflotelis libros de Anima. » 



ses 



Friburg in Suabia in Germany .Friburgiar 1494 
Aug. de Civ. Dei cusp Comment Th©r Vans, 
&N. Trivet Fol. 



Tedium ?iU ejus l^kc 

la 
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' Ghent i* Flanders. Gandavi 1483. Guilkrnd 
Rhctorica Dhrina, 4to. 

Geneva. Geneva? 1482. Le Livre d Olivier de 
Caftille&Artusd'Algarlec, Fol. 

Genoa. Genu* 1471. Virgilii Jincidcs in 
Profa ttatica, 41a 

Genti* 1480. Johannc? Annius de futuris 
Triutnphis contra Saracenbi. 

Goude in Holland. Goudx 1480. Gerard de l 
Leeu. Gefta Roraanorum xnoralizata. 

H. . ,, 

r - ■ 

1 • 

,..'■■ .... 

Hagenau on the upper Rhine. Hagencar 1489.' 
loan, de Gurlandna Cornutus, five difticha 
fccxametra moralia. 

Hamburgh. Hamburg! 1491. T Laudes Maria; 1 
Virginis, Bol. maj. 

Harlem 1441. Spiegel onfer bchoudenifle. Do- 
tutus Gram. 1440. 

Haffclt. Hafleleti 1481. Recollcdorium ex 
geftis Romanorun^ Fol. 

Heidelberg. Heidelberg* 1480. Todocus Gal- 
ium Opufciriirm, nofce teipfum inicriptum. 

Sevil. Hifpali 1491. Alphonfi Toftati 0-» 
pcra. • 

I. 

Ingolftadt in 1mer Bavaria. Ingolftadit 1 492. 
Porphy rii Ilagoge. 

l; 

Lcipfick. - LipGr 1474. '' Balthafar de Lipfisu 
Coaclufiones 39 contra j. Hufs, De SacraAcnta 

• ' Lorain 
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Lorain. Lovaflii 1474. Petrus dc Cidcentusy 
De Agricultura, FoL v 

London 1 481. Joan. Valdcfius fuper Pfalterium. 
. Lubcck in Hoiltein. Lubccx i475..Ghroni- 
con. 81c. Tit. Rudimentorum Nbvittoniin. 1 

Lyons. Lugduni ^477. Vine. Fcrrarii Scr- 
moncs dcSan&is, Gailicc, FoL. . ^ 



■ ■ • .''■.•• ... 

Mantua. Mantua 1473. Pet dc Ahano. Tn£ 
flatus derenesis* 4to» 

Memmingcn to Suabia-i Mmuningje - 14^4. 
Antonim Archiep. Confcflionalc 

Mentz, Moguntiar J459. Durandi Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum. 

- Meffincs - in Sicily. • Mcfliqar ^1486. Hiftoria 
prarliorum Alexandri Magni, . Fol. 

Milan. Mediolani 1469. Aratoris Cardinal 
nalis Sacra Poe&L F6l. . ^ 

Mirandbla in lUly. Miranduli 14^6. IX 1 
Cypriani Carmen dc Ligno Crucis. . 

Modcna. Mutinar 1 487. Caflaridrar VcncUt 
©ratio pro Bctrutio Lambtrta 

N. 

Naples. Neapoli 1472. Andr. delfernia Com* 
mentarii fuper<ionftuuttonw Sicili^ Fot ^ 

Norimberg in Franconta. Nbrimbcrgs 1470, 
Rob. Orocholus De Licio, De homims Forma- 
tione. 

O. 

Oxford. Oxonian 1479! jEgidius de- Ro0v£ 
De peccato Originally 4to. 

T 3 p. 
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P. 

Padua. Patarii 1482. Pet. de A banc in Pro- 

blemata, AriAotelis. 

Pavia in the Dutch) tf Milan. Papix 1473. 
Paris dc Put eo, De Syndtcaru. » 

Paris. 1463. L'Art <Je Rhetorique pour feiii 
Hymnes, &c. Fol. 

Parma. Parma: 470. Plin. Htffar ia Natiji?lis> 
Fol. ^ ■ . 

Pefcia. Pifcja? 148^ p. 120. Lawful 4f Iter 
idulphis, Repetition© £c Dtfpuntiopes Juris* . 

■ • 

■ • 1 

• • a 

Ratisbon. KatisboB* 1471. Semi Conupent* 
in Virgil ium, Fol. ^ * 

Reggio in the Kingim tf Naples. Regit Lfr- 
pidi 148 1. Pxopcrtii Ekgiarujn Lib, IV. 

Reutlingen in Suabia. Readings 1472. Pet. 
Comcttor. Hiftoria? Sacf? libri 16. al. Ktftoria 
Scholattica, Fol. 

Roan in Normandy 1488. Le Roman du 
Roy Artus, FoJ. 

Rome. Romx!i467. ]oan. de turre cremata, 
Meditationes in figuras Romce in Templo B. 
Marian de Minerva, Fol. 

Roftoch in lower Saxony. Roftochii 1476. La- 4 
jftantii Opera. 

S. 

Siena in Tufcany. Scnis 148?. Claufular 
$pillol* Ciccronis., 
* 

Spire 



.* - - 



♦f 1 > 4** 

Spirt «*'*£ *tf* I Sptat'lifttt .^Y- 

priani EpiftoJ*. Fol. » ,»?? ;'*?»> , .,--* 

StrasbiWRh. fcrttnt fife HMgo ill ^Vi- 
aorc, Di SsewHwnttsFot r.v-J.r:.*:-: ... ji-1' 



Swoll m Oro-Yffel.. Strolls 1479. S. Booa- 
venturz Sermones de Sandis, FoT. 



fa&utmitttftii 

. .. « 1 






Trcvjfo w I$aly t Tarvifu 1467, Fra. Cotatt- 
««, fttb namtoc Pofjphtli, Hypatagraiaeffia, 
Fol. .r..j.i .-.:* ■ 

Salori&Jalfecffcfclfc VnAWdMbfctiip;. 
It If. Abarbanel Comm* in Prophetas priores, 
fcil. Jofuah, &c. Htb. Fol.- 

Toledo. Toleti 1486. Confittatorium Erro- 
rum contra Clares Ecclcfix editorum. 

Tubingen in Suabia. Tubings 1494. Conra* 
dus Summerly D|Me/&», , . 






*v 
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St Albans* Villi $. Albam 1480. Laur. 
Guil.de Saona, Rfaeto^u 

Venice. Veneti* i|£$. Joan, de Karthan, 
FafcicultflMedkifctf/ -^ " "' v ; 

Verona, Verot* 1 #§. #finfi Hftfor ia Nam- . 
ralis, Fol. 

Vienna. Vienna? 1461. Oratio Panegyric* 
Theodofio Imp. di&a, 4ta 

Vicenza in the Common-wedJtb tf Venice. Vt- 
centix 1476. Omni bonus Leooicenua. Comra... 
in Cic, dc Oratorc, Fol. 

1*. u 
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. UJm w^Suabia, Uhnsp 1473, ChrouKOn 
Jiiverfalc, Gcroianice, Fol. 
. Utrecht., Ukrakfti 1473. HifierU Sch 
fii« dc tiu Chrilfi & Apoftoloiuin, W. 

W; 

Weftminfter. 1480. ;#&rvM-- r £w« rf 

Nic Upton'j B»i ef:fJtrtdiry, Anno 1491 
Virgil'/ j£n«ids »m 0/ French «/• Engl 

*49°- 

. DwtB'mns far itephg the Fttft $ the * 
Tmr, 1483. 

. fftfwyaj EogUnd *«f faeUni, 14S0, .\ 
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APPENDIX 

PANCIROLLUS.. 



Ti HE ingenious Autfor of the forming 
. Work lived in an Age which 4jjFor& 
ed him a double BroheEbi 'the One baAward, 
when Ignorance ana Darknefs overwhelmed 
aU Nations, and Learning was at fa low am 
Ebb, that fcarce fo much as ilk Knowledge 
of the Latin Tongue was any where to be 
found : 'the Other forward, TBhM* J 1&ar%thg ' 
began to revive, and Arts and Sciences to be 
enquired aftir. the Times of Ignorance he 
hath fully defcribed, andjhewed in many In~ 
fiances the Lojfej juftainedjy it -, but Learning 



* 






4t& Tfce MlfcFAGE, &c. 

and Knowledge were in Embryo only in hit 
Vfime, and fo be could pw us but little or 
9* Account $f a#y Improwtfents made in it. 
Mad hi timed •» f$e the great Progrefs in. 
Letters and Arts made in thefe later 4 2imes > 
m doubt he would fyve been as copious in, 
defcxibing the Reftordtten of them, as he hay 
kg* in reprefentiyg the Lofs. 7b repair 
therefore this D.efeQ in Paaffirollofc andgwe 
this Age the jufi Encomium of their Ingenuity 
and Diligence, the Reader is tiere prefented 
with a jbort- Specimen of things invented* 
and improved in thefe later Age*> added by* 
way of Appendix - y which* as it will in fomt- 
meafure compleat the Author** Defign> fo vhB> 
(*iis hoped) be profitable and grateful to> 
him. 

Note, thefe EvtraBs are truly taken from 
JBp. SgratV Hiftory of the Royal Sotiety^ 
which is made ufe of throughout ; *The Ho- 
wmrabk Efqi Boyle/ Pieses:: The Phil*f6-. 
phic*J TwidfaAwns ; the Memoir* ojET the. 
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before a modern one of equal Bulk, though of 
the belt Gold. And in the next place we muff 
confider, what Things were invented and ufed 
by the Ancients in their Heathen State, to adorn 

. their Idol-worflhip, uphold their grofi Super- 
ftitions, or to manifeft a Grandeur, more than 
human, as they fuppofe, and how unbecoming 
moft or thefe Arts had been to the fame Placet, 

' and in the fame Perfons, after they -were con- 
verted to the Chriftian Faith, when there was 
t Neceffity a 1 moft, that many of thefe Arts. 
fhould be abolifbcd,, as miniftring to Idolatry,. 
Vanity or Pride. Let thefe PoftuUt* be granted, 
and then the Qyeftion will be red^e'd into a 
fmall Compafs, whether of thofe Arts and Set* 
ences, which are neceflary to the Welfare and' 
Convcniency of human Life, greater ImpK>yfc- 
snents were made, by the Ancientitban Moderns^ 
and fo our Lofs, by the Carelefnefs ojr Igno- 
jrance of Fofterity is irrecoverable $ or whether 
the Ancients had more Arts, or better ways of 

, managing them, or had a deeper Knowledge of 

.Things neceflary for the Support of Man's Xift^ 
or the Benefit of Society, than the Moderns 
have, of which the greater Parr are loft, which, 
may, without great Difficulty, be clearly refol- 
ded; and (hall be endeavour d uqderthjefc ge* 
ncral Heads. 

I. Of Arts and Sciences, and the whole State 

of Learning. 
II Of Mechanical Arts and Trades. 
HI. Of the Arts and Engines of War. 

r 

• 

Of every one of theft, it mud not bc-evpec* 
ted that all the Improvements of the Moderns 
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can be particularly mentioned and compared* 
with the Inventions or Improvements of the 
Ancients : It will be fufitcient to point at the 
Chief of them, and fliew briefly on which Side 
the Balance turns* without any Partiality to 
either. 

I. Of Arts, and Sciences* and th^ whole State 
of Learning. And here it mult be granted, by 
all equal Judges* that fince the late Invention 
of Printing has been communicated to the 
World, the Moderns have been put into a 
much better and eafier way of attaining the 
Knowledge of all* Arts and Sciences than the 
Ancients had. Books of all forts have been 
made more plentiful and cheap; die Writings 
of the Ancients have been brought out of their 
Cloifters and Retirements* and thePrefs has ra- 
ther wanted worthy Writers to commend to the 
World, than Authors the Prefs to publidi their 
Works. Libraries are infinitely incfeafed, and 
though that of Ptolomy Philadelphia in Egypt* 
and others at Confiantinople and Rome, are much 
celebrated by Lovers of Antiquity, yet it is mo- 
rally impoffible they ihou Id equal- the Modern 
Libraries of the Vatican at Rome, Medic**** at 
Florence , Venetian at St. Mori's, the Bodleian at 
Oxford, and other Libraries in great Multitudes 
in Colleges, Monaftcries, Churches, Kings and 
Noblemens Palaces, and with private Men, 
and that chiefly, becaufe many of the moft cele- 
brated Writers were not in Being, and if they 
had been, the Treafures of the greateft Princes 
could not have paid Tranicribers, if enough of 
them could have been found. 

And if the Moderns haVe fo much Advantage 
of the Auacitf s, as to- the Means and fciftru- 

ment* 
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menu of Learning, why Should it be iuppo&A 
that they come dwrt of them in the Knowledge 
of Ara and Sciences ? Do they want *o equal 
Capacity, at if, like Man, the older the World 
grows, the . more it iodines to Stupidity and 
Dotage ? No, there was indeed an Age or two, 
when Men feeroed altogether to degenerate into 
Sloth and Lazinefs, and (o of coiurle into Igno- 
rance ; but after the darkeft Night, many times 
comes a bright and glorious Day : So after theft 
Times of Ignorance, rofe a Generation, of Men 
of vigorous, inquifitiveand fubtil Spirits, who* 
afliam'd of the Sottiflwefs of Pricfts and Monks, 
(the Men that alone profefied the Knowledge of 
Letters) fet tbemfeives to recover the loft Arts,. 
and in a few Years, not only brought in an 
earned Emulation of undcrftanding the leara&L 
Languages, and fetched the ancient Authors out 
of the dufty Cells, to which for Jfomc Ages thejr 
had been chained as Prisoners in a Jay), biic 
printing them as coureft as they could, causji 
them to be difperfed through all Parte of 
the civiliz'd World ; and fo were the Inftn** 
ment*. not only of a Reformation of Religion,, 
but ot communicating all uicful Knowledge Uy 
all Perfons and Places*. 

Near a whole Century was fpent in this 
Work, and 'twas thought a fufficicnt Employ* 
merit tor the moii laborious and ingenious., w 
inform themfelvcs in the Writings of the An- 
cients, and lee how far they had gone in the 
Knowledge of Nature and Art, ana communi- 
cate their Sentiments, by Sy items, Abridgment^: 
and Tr inflations to fuch, as were to be traioci 
up in Learning in the Schools or Uujvcr(kics» # 
But all theft Studies ancLSearehes^ did only fete 
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to quicken Mens Appetites die liorc aftes 
Knowledge. They found the Phil ofophy of the 
Ancients wrapped up in dark aad oblcure 
Terms, clogged with many drained Princi- 
ples and Maxims , and tyd up to many te- 
dious Dtftin&ions and Rules, which rather bur* 
thened than iaftru&ed the Mind, and feem'd 
devifed on purpoie to conceal Ignorance by 
certain Grange Amufements. It lceni'd to theie 
wife aud ingenious Perlous, a thing very dis- 
agreeable to the human Soul to be confined in 
its Thoughts to the Didates of the moft learned, 
and follow Errors, though in good Company ; 
whereupon, making ufc of what the Ancients 
had well invented and carried on,, they en- 
deavoured to bring it to a Perfetiion,and wherein 
they had erred, to re&ify and amend it, and 
of what they were wholly ignorant, to bring 
k into the Light, that the World might not 
want any ufeful Art* or Sciences. Hence it w y 
that within the Conipi&of lefs than a Century 
lad pail, fucb wonderful' Improvements hare 
been made in moft of tkan r that the Ancients 
can hardly be thought tahave under Rood much 
more thanlbme Principle or Elements of them. 
It would take up many large Vtohimes to. 
enlarge particularly upon the* great Improve- 
ments which have been, made in every Art 
by the Learned, in our own and the neighbou- 
ring Nation*,, who, having for iome Years p.*ft 
united them&lvts in a Body (calld a Royal 
Society, becaufc much approved of,, and efta- 
blilhd by. a ipecial Grant o King Charits II.) 
and divided their Inquiries according to the ' 
Genius of every particular Man, have brought 
w luch large Additions of all true aud experi- 
mental 
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mental Knowledge from all Farts of the World, 
that Men may teem to have pleafed themfehres 
in a learned Ignorance in former Ages,rathcr than 
to have attained any true and thorough Know- 
ledge of Things, as may be made evident to* 
many fpecial Inftances, but muft be contraAed, 
that they may not become tedious to the Rea- 
der. And, 

i. Logick, or the Art of Reafoning, which, 
of all Arts, is one of the mod ufeful and ne- 
ceflary, becaufe of that frequent Occafion there 
is of communicating Mens Thoughts, Opinions 
aftd Defigns one to another, either for their 
InftruAion, Converfion or Dire&ion in all A £■ 
fairs of Life, is mightily improved. We arc 
taught in a clear diftinft Method by the old 
Logicians,, not how to reduce Words or Things 
to "certain Heads* as the Genus y or Diffcrentm, 
the feveral Predicaments, &c. but to form in 
our Minds, firtt, juft Ideas of Things, by cop* 
fidering them in their own Natures, and in 
the ieveral Relations toother BtingBj and ha- 
ving ertablifh'd a juft Dittindtfon ot them* in 
our Minds, conned them fo fuitably with one - 
another, as to produce certain and infallible 
Confluences and Conclufions. This way of 
realbning, renders all Arguments certain and 
demonHrative ; for there is no Sophifm or Pal* 
lacy in Difcourfe (though our ancient Logi- 
cians reckon up many) but in conne&ing* ■ 
Things, either not rightly underftood. or tifed 
in fome difagreeable Senfe or.Refpea, «nd fo 
making four Terms in the Syllogifm. Tim 
Art of Thinking, is the highelt Improvement 
of the human Underftanding, and, is jUftty 
attributed to Modem Invention 

2*. Ma* 
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. a. Mathcmaticks hath a 1 mo ft arrived at a 
fiill Perfcftion, by the Study and Indufty of 
the learned Men of thefe later Ages. Arithme- 
tick can now teach u«* not only to fum up,, 
divide, multiply, and abftraft from whole 
Numbers, but col led together the minute ft 
'Parts ana Fra&ions, into one plain Total;. 
Aftronomy, through thofe Optick Glades* 
which arc not bnjy the Iavention, but rare 
Improvements of the ingenious of this prefent 
.Age, is now become an eafy and familiar Sci- 
ence, a great Number of Stars being by Telc- 
fcopes ntft difebver'd, and now continually 
vihble, to the great Advantages of Navigation, 
'which has received a like Benefit by the Geo- 
'metrick Skill of the Mathematically Lcarped, 
who havefo exa<5tty difcoveredall the Degrees 
of Latitude, that Sailors can, without much 
f Difficulty tell, in the broadeft part of the Ocean, 
f whereabouts they are, at what Diftances from 
Shore, and from what Country, Scarcely any 
thing in this Nature has been able to pofe 
them, but the Longitude of the Globe, wnich 
nowfeeffls to be near a Difcovery, becaufe a 
. large Reward is promifed to the Author of it; 
which (hews, that it was rather kept fecret,. 
. than not known, and only wanted an Encou- 
ragement to bring it abroad y all which, Anti- 
quity had little or no Skill in. 

3. Phyficks, or Natural Phttofophy, by which 
' the Nature of created Beings are made mantfeft 
' to us for our Ufeor Avoidance, is another Sci- 
ence, which of -late has received, mighty Im- 
provements, by modern Observations and Ex- 
periments : Antiquity had their Syfteins of 
Natural Philofophy, a% \V«^ caKk ^roxO 28 ^ 
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made up of fame few Definitions, groundlc& 
Suppofittons, idle Qiieitions, obfeure Terms, 
and empty Difputations. They looked only 
upon the Surface of Things, and never div'i 
into the inward Rccefles ot Nature, where the 
Properties and Virtues of every Creature lie, 
but concealed their Ignorance under the Napes 
of occult Qualities, Privations, Entetcchia, and 
the like Terms, which pafled tor good Philofo- 
phy with their credulous Scholars. But the 
learned Men of our Age will take nothing up- 
on Truil, but bringing to a Arid Eraminatioo 
the Form, Figure, and Qiialitie* of every the 
fmalleft Animal*, as Mites, Ants, &c. l&yoptP 
to our view the beautiful Bofotn of Nature, 
and prefent to our Eye* the plain Motions aw 
Operations of Things, if net for our own tjffe 
and Penefit (as in xnoft Thl^s it has happn'q) 
yet for the Advancement of God's Glory, in to 
wifely forming the fmalleft Creatures. And 
how many of thefe have our ftgadous Searchers 
found out, which ajl the Ancients, though in 
their Generation wife, did know nothing of, » 
impoffible to name / 

4. Medic to, or the Art of Medicines, under 
which we miy comprehend all the Methods of 
healing, whether by preparing Medicine?, or 
applying them, as Cbirurgcry, Chymiftry, or 
Medicks, all thefe are very much improved, 
by the Induftry and Experience of the. learned 
of our later Times. What Multitudes of Drugs 
of very excellent Ufe are fetched from all Parts 
of the World, and united in the Apothecaries 
and Druggifts Shop?, for the more fpeedy and 
certain Preservation and Recovery of the Health 
of human Bodies / No one Country bears all 

Things 
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ings necefhry for Medicine,: ihotetfcan io* 
Food of its Inhabitants, we qwft fetch them 
m others : and fuch is the Induftry of theft 
: Ages, that as many Things in our owta 
untry are better known than formerly, fo 
have learned where the MtttrU Medic* may 
(imply *d to us from all Parrs. The Anato* 
of Man's Body is fully di (covered, by fte- 
rnt D&eftions, the Nature and Ufe of all 
Nerves, Tendons, Glands and Bones, is at 
ge explained j the Circulation of the Blood 
curioufly obferved, that our Phyficians kqow 
w many times it moves round the Body in 
enty lour. 'Hours. W<ta4t*fc). : almeft arc 
ny Operation? in Chirurgety, i#ver espc- 
np'd by thf Ancient? ; qs cuttmg of the Stone, 
th little or no Loft of Blood, and a re^y 
3tl Danger of life, breaking of diftortcd Limn 
1 Bones,and placing them in their right Forifi; 
1 that with fo much Art, as to be as ufeful 
in their natural Pofition, and without any 
formity to the Patient : Nay,, fn Cafes 6f 
igerous Qpinfeys, making an Aperture in 
:Oefophagus, or Wiod-pipe, that the Patient 
y draw hk Breath that way, while his Throat 
:urcd. and fo Life may be preferred. The 
lymift by his Fires hath found out a way 
extra A Medicines of extraordinary Force and 
fe, from Bones, Stones, Horns, Poifons. Mi- 
rals, dead Flefh, and a thoufand other Things, 
t more to the Admiration, than Benefit of 
lers. Thefc Arts, though pra&is'd inoft of 
:m in fome degrees by the Ancients, yet far 
ut of the Improvements made by theModerns, 
20 are daily trying new Experiments, and 

making 
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making more profitable Additions to their fc* 
tcral Artfr. - . • 

5. Geography, or a Defcription of the fe? e- 
fal Nations and Countries of the Wo»ld* has 
alfo been much improved by the Navigation* 
of the Proteftams, and Miffionaries of Popiih 
Countries. The gfeateft part of the new habi- 
table World, was altogether unknown to An- 
tiquity, the Roman Arms, which were thought 
to have brought all Nations under their Do- 
minion, never reached many flourishing King- 
doms, with which bow are great Seats of Tra£ 
fick and Merchandize, and of which we have 
very ufeful Accounts, of their Laws, Manners, 

.Produces, Religion and Cuitonas, UK the no 
fmall Advancement of the Wealth and Hjppi- 
aefs of the trading Nations ofE**H*. Thus 

. China, Japan, many Parts of the Baft hdkf % 
the Spice-Iflands, the whole Continent of &*** 
*ka, with the appendant IQes, . from whence 
yearly are fetched luch vail Quantities of Gold r 
Silver, Silks, Spices, and many other rkh Com- 
modities, were unknown altogether to the 
Ancients; but are now fo well known to our 
Age, that in them we have eftablifhcd Facto- 
ries, and a continual Traffick to their Ports, as 
if they were our own native Countries, conti- 
nually importing into them what they need, 
out of our Plenty ; and again, bringing from 
them what our native Soil does not at all, or at 
Jeaft not fo plentifully produce. There is Icarce 
any Nation,, but by this Means the Inquifitive 
have had an Opportunity to fearch into their 
Cuftoms, Laws, Religion, Animals, Fruits and 
Mdnutidurcs, and fingl.c out what might \fc 
of Benefit to themfelves and. Countrymen'; as 

may 



nay appear from a Colle&ion of Voyages and' 
Travels not long fince printed, which are great - 
\dvantages not enjoy'd by tne former Ages/ 
nd mult be atcounted tbeHappinefs of the 
prefent, '■"■;, ; 

Mod other Arts and Sciences hare in theft* 
ater Ages been looked into by the ingenious, 
rcith equal Application- and received by them 
no fmalT Additions and Improvements, as Mu* 
(ick, Writing, &c* But I (hall conclude' this 
general Head with fuch Improvements, as have 
been made in theft later Times to that Art of 
Arts, 

6. Chriftian Theology, or the Knowledge of 
Divine Things, derived to us by the true Un* 
derftanding of the Holy Scriptures. Themoft 
ancient Fathers of the Chriftian Church, be- 
ing plain, well-meaning Men, and living un- 
der perfecuting Governours, had no Leifure 
to enquire into the Myftical Do&rincs of Chri- 
ftianity, but thinking it fufikient to believe in 
one God, and one Lord Jefus Chrift, and one 
Spirit, were not farther follicitous about the 
Articles of Faith, than to bring forth good 
Works, and in thedailvExercifeof an humble 
Devotion, expeft the Crown of Martyrdom; 
When the Church was fettled in Peace under 
Gtoftantfac the Great and his Succeflbrs. man/ 
Philofophers being converted to Chriltianity, 

treat Differences of Opinion arofe, and many 
notty QueHions were ftarted about the eternal 
Generation of the Son of God, the Proceffion 
of the Spirit- from the Father, and Son, the U-t 
nion of the two Natures in the Perfon of Chriftj 
Freedbm of Will, Predeiiination, and 'many 
other difficult Points, both Parties alledging 

- .. the 
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the Scripture in their own Defence. The School- 
Divinity, which liiccccded, did not much help 
to put an end co ihefc Dilputcs, but by io 
many nice DittinAioos and Pofitioos, enabled 
the contending Parties to go on eternally ia 
their Debates, all end faro wring rather to nab 
the Scripture ipeak what they plcaicd, than hot 
it fpeak the Truth. The learned Men of theft 
later Ages have taken a quite different Me- 
thod of snowing the Cbriftiap Doomage, which 
if, by enquiring into ike tptc Method of in- 
tqrprciin^ of she Scriptures of the Mew Tcfta- 
tnent, not according to the Uiagc of the Na- 
tive Greek, but HeUsniftj, who being Jews by 
Birth, but ufing the Language of the Greets, 

Eye it fuch a Turn according to the Hebrew 
iom, that it became of a quite different Sig- 
nification, and io they gained a clear Settle of 
many Places, before oblcure ; and then pan* 
phrafing the whole Text with eafv and plain 
Words, made the Dotirine of the New Tcfta- 
ment very obvious and intelligible, and freed 
it from many of the harfti and corrupt Glofles 
of the Ancients and Schoolmen* So that Divi- 
nity is now become ahnotf a clear different Sci- 
ence, a familiar Inftrudjtion in -Matters of Faith 
and Manners- readily appcehended by doable 
and unprejudiced Minds, obliging us not to 
j)ry nicely into the Nature of the Divine Per- 
Ions ; but. contenting our felves with what is 
revealed, bellow all our Time and labour in 
framing our felves to luch a chearfiil Obe- 
dience, as may prove our Faith rather iound 
than curious. 

2. The Mechanical Arts, tho' by former Ages 
cfcaaci below the Regud of the Learned, 



have net been contemned by the inquifitive of 
the later Ages. They bate had a more fe- 
rrous Regard to the corarftOn Good, than XQ 
1 uffer their Minds to be always hbtef iftg aloft 
in Speculation \ and as they hive endeavoured 
by all Means to make the IiberalSdeitcd more 
practical, fo they have tidt dlidtitia to look 
into our Manufa&uses, Count W-frufkttfs, and 
common Shop-Trades* tl#t /finding them any 
ways dcfe<ftive,/thcy i^aV toa|:#rut$' Additions 

an4 Improveinents, .as migfr render th(nt rtior* 
t£fy and gainful, not to ftemlWtei, W to 
the fevcrai Artificers, . And tbp^h thefe At- 
tempts met at firft with no fmajl Discourage- 
ment?, even from the Mechamdcs themlelves, 
whole Good alone was intended, yet when 
they fa w their Labours atifwercd.by Succefs, 
they havfc- valuefi their own Arts the more, 
becaufebf the Improvements which have been 
made by tfteie ingenious Inquirers. It would 
be endlefs to enumerate all the Particulars in 
this kind, and (hew almoft in all Trades, what 
wonderful Improvements have been made by 
their Means aloqe, either in difcovering new 
Things, altogethes' unknown before, or devi- 
ling fuch Tools and Ihftrtf ments* Methods .and 
Engines, as have made the Work more carious, 
and of much quicker Difpatch. I flfcll inftance 
in fome of the Principal only, and (hall not 
allow my felf in them to mention all Particu- 
lars, lead 1 become voluminous. I (hall begin 
wito, 

i. Agriculture, or, as wc ufually call it, 
Tillage, Husbandry, or Country-Bufinefs, in- 
cluding under this Name, Gardening, in all 
its various Parts, as the moft ingenious of all 
i manual 
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manual Arts, and the mod becoming Men <& 
ill States and Conditions, becaufc 'twas the Em-; 
ployfrient to which God at firft created in) 
and, if we confuk Our Inclinations, molt Men 
Will find theirifelves naturally addi&ld to. This 
Romans of old had reduced this Knowledge t<$ 
fomething of an Art, as we may judge from 
the Treaties of Parro and Columella about Hut 
bandry ; but how infinitely flifcrt they cooe 
of our modern Improvements, will he eajy to 
judge, if we take notice of the Particulars jftl* 
lowing. 

It is one of the firft things to he fcnoWHl4 

Husbandry, of what Nature the Soil is which 

Men are about to cultivate, fow or phot 

The Ignorance of this Point has occafion'd thfc 

lofs or much Coft, Labour and Time, bod* in 

digging, ploughing and manuring. Toinftrutt 

our Husbandmen and Gardeners in this Point, 

the Learned in thefe later Ages,' hare made a 

particular Inquiry into the feveral fortt of 

earths. Comports and Dungs, and defcribing 

their Natures, have given luch Directions t$ 

know them by their Colours, Contctture, Br& 

tlenefs or Clamminefs, and how to apply them 

accordingly, that were they diligently attended 

to, they would make a mighty Addition to 

our Plenty in general, and prevent many of 

the Misfortunes of particular Men, who arc 

ruined by this Art merely for want of SkilL 

No Land could be barren, if the varietur land) 

of Comports and Earths were well uncterftood, 

land rightly apply'd; nor could any Man taw 

in vain, if to his well* manured and Cultivated 

Earth, he knew what Seed were inoft pro 

for a Production, which cannot wcttbe tfii 
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ken, if the Nature of the Soil and Seeds be well 
known, as by their Defcriptions theycafily 
may. 

And becaufe the next Requifitt to Fertility; 
after the Earth is well prepared^ is found and 
good Seed, and Preformation of it, when it i* 
committed to the Earth : Thefe judicious Inqui- 
rers have found out Ways to impregnate Seeds,' 
by fteeping them in rich and fat Liquors, which 
will make them fru&ify and flourifh in barren 
Soils ; and to free them from Smut, Worms, 
and the like, by liming them, and othct 
Means, which are great Improvements in this 
Art. 

But above all other Parts of Husbandry, Gar- 
dening hath in this later Age received the 
greateft Improvement, as may cafily be conjec- 
tured from the great Rents given for Land pro* 
per for fuch Tillage, near Cities ted Market- 
Towns, from twelve to twenty four Pounds 
per Acre, which could not be afforded, were 
not the Product of the Ground a lino ft incredi- 
ble, to anfwer their Labour and Charge of 
Seeds, Stocks, &c. with fo large a Rent And 
indeed nothing but the Exquifitenefsof Art and 
Management could produce fo great an Effe6L' 
All forts of Trees, Standards, and for Walls, of 
the beft kinds, both Engliflh and Foreign; all 
ions of Herbs, as well for Phyfick, as the 
Kitchen and Table; all forts of Roots and 
Flowers, Muskmelons, Exotick Plants, and Pe- 
rennial Greens are here produced, and that in 
iuch Multitudes, that ail Charges are abundant- ' 
ly anfwer'd, and the Artitts many times en- 
riched, by the plentiful Fruits of a few Acres of 
Land. 

[Vol.il U Far r . 
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Farther Attempts and Improvements are ma4v 
and daily carrying on, by traiifplaptixig oitf ofl 
one Land into another of the fame Situation* 
in ref(g& to the Heavens* which have fedoun- 
ded. already to the- great Advaotagt of thf WilK 
.danker* and Adventurer*; as,, the Oranges •£ 
GErm have of late, beea broufcht.OTC*ini€$i^#r 
gal, and have thriven fo/woadafujiy t]£H» 
that by their Tcajifportajioa iqteh o*f f . cm ty 
and other Nations* they have. bfowbt^cto- 
fiderable Gain to that Kingdom No*- ha* nfc*' 
Removal of Vines frota the B^nks of i th«r llktm 
into the CaiMrUs^ wanted, its- rirflrrfl ^nmrifr), ] 
for they have there yielded a far more delicrtA { 
Juica than in their, name Soil; by v»hich 
Means, the Rocks and SurvburutA(h«itof tjjjfc 
Idands, are now become oa* of : the; rUbeft* 
' Spots oi Ground . in the World* Aqd wtey mp 
not otlier as profitable Experiments oft tfo Jifar 
"Natpre be made, by convey iii§the.£^r^ Spi- 
ces, and other ulefnl Ve^tabk&imo ouf.Wj^rnm 
Plantations in Ammo,** For it can hardly* b»: 
imagined why they fhculd pot thrive* at> wdlfc 
in the Weft as Eofi Indies* and why. tbe.Sbti' 
fhould not. be as iuitable tor than where, thft 
Sun lets, as where it rife*, feeing berk Part* 
may lie under the fame Influence, of*' that: aid& 
the other Celcftial Bodies, 

And much eafier may it be efie&d: torn 

move the profitable Produdions .of? one Goon* 

try into another of near Situation, asFhxiia>» 

Inland^ where are many vaii Tra&s of Gitauidf 

now only po&fs'd by, wild Beaft^ or Xorin joe 

from one part of the faratfi Country* blwaoo^ 

ther 9 as the Kmifh Cterricsu and Hm brJfUmi 

Apples into all farts of Errand) that oy paftu 

Ufiflfc 
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-tiling the fame fait of Tillage in the whole 
-Nation, all Parts may be equally enriched. It . 
is very evident, that our Gardens andOrchards 
are (loved with many delicious Fruits, as Aprt- 
-codft, Peaches, . Fears, &c* from our Neigbours 
the French, and, no doubt, but the prying and 
fetching Genius of « fucb as enjoy the Gain and 
Pleafurcof this Art, will make new Improve- 
ments daily, bv inoculating, graftingyandfeaTchea 
oat of Curiomies of all kinds i 

From the Surface of the Earth have thefe in* 
genious Pcrfons- defcended into the Bowels of 
it, and mad* many new and profitable Drifts 
verice, not only for the Benefit of Husband* 
men* but the Advantage of other Arts j for by. 
a new kind of A ugur to bore the Ground with; 
they have found out divers forts of Earth, fome 
of them proper to mend and reftore barren aixi 
ftony Land, naturally unfit for tilling, or worn 
out with long cropping ; by which Means the ' 
Grounds diftam from Market- To wn^ where 
Dung cannon be had, may be repaired and 
• made fruitful with Clays, Marls, Looms; and 
other Earths, more fui tabic- for Grafs and Corn 
than the Dung of Animals: others proper foe 
Artificers, as Potters, Pipe- makers, Founders, &c. 
One loit of late lias been found out, which 
hath made Wares of jnany (bits, not much in- 
feriour to Porcelain* or China- Wares, fb much 
adtovred and lougtt for by our Ladies- and 
- Gentry, 

By the Confideration of the divers forts of 
Earth?*, they have been lead to take a View^ 
of divers lands of Mines, and' the Workmen 
in them* as Coal- Mines, ..Lead and Tin- Mines % 
asd here tity-lmvbyttmt'fiff^^ 
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produced divers ufefuFJnvtntions, as* about it- j 
fining Tin and Lead-Oar more cafily andxxad- • 
ly ; hardening Steel fo as to ctit Porphyry with 
it ; and again, fofteningit fomuch, as to mate 
it more ealy than ufual to be wrought on ; im-* 
pregnating Lead Oar with Metal after it ha9 been' 
Freed from Drofs ; making Qukk-filver ; dial- 
ling of Coal ; extracting a much greater Quantity 
of Silver out of the Lead-Oar than is commonly 
done ; reducing Litharges into Lead feveral 
Ways* : changing Gold into Silver. &c. And 
becaule our Workmen in Mines fuflfer ma- 
ny Inconveniences from Damps arifing in their 
Mines, carried many Furlongs under Ground, 
they have found out Ways of recovering them 
from the Fatal Effefts of thofe dangerous Va- j 
pours. 

Here it will not be impertinent ro mention 
the Art of drawing Salt-Petre out of the Earth, 
a modern Invention certainly, altogether un- 
known to the Ancients; for though (asP/Anrin 
hxsNat. Hift. I. 31. c. 10. relates) they had luch 
Minerals as they called Nitrum & Apronhrum^ 
they had no Skill at all to refine theft from the 
Earth, and common Salt mingled with it, nor - 
from that foul Oil, which always accompanies - 
it in great Abundance. But our Moderns have 
not only found out the Places where it grows in 
great Plenty, as in fome Stables, Pigeon- houfes, 
Cellars, &c. which the Artificers can eafily 
difcern by the bitter Tafte of the Earth, but to 
refine it from all its Faeculency and Oil, by 
which it becomes ufeful for many Things, but 
especially for that wonderful Thing called Gun* 
powder, the Invention of which is afcribed by 

the Gcrnuuu to ConfiMttn^A^lixutr^ <& Bmfnut 
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Schwertz, a Monk'-of Fribitrg; who taught the 
Venetians the Ufe of it about the Year ot Cbrift 
1380. 

With the Obfervation of Earth, they hare 
joined the particular Coafideratiou of foinc ex- 
traordinary > Stones, as« of Diamonds, how to 
increafe the Luftre ; the BononUn Stone ; the Iny- 
d'un Stone at Fetipoca near Agra y which may 
be cleft like. Fit- Wood, as if it bad a Grain. 
The People make but a Mark upon the Stone, 
and then with a Wedge and wooden Hammer, 
cleave it to what thicknefs they pleaie, and 
% pare . their Houfes with it in Pieces about a 
Foot fquare*. But becauie the Load Hone is 
above all others tlrc moft ufeful in Navigation, 
which is now gfoprn the common Buunefs of 
all the richeil Nations of the World, they have 
beftowed much Pains to find out the Nature of 
it, that that Art may arrive at the greater Cer- 
tainty. And to this End, they have examined 
into the Strength of fever a I Sorts of Loadftones, 
fome of them Englijb, and tried, what Weight 
they would bear ; confidered the Variation of 
the Load (tone in two E a/}- India Voyages, and 
other Places ; and to prevent the like Accidents 
for the future, have made many magnetical Ex- 
periments, as about the belt Form of Capping 
them ; of the moft convenient Shapes of the 
Needles, their fevera 1 Length* and Bigneffes; 
the various Ways of touching Needles on the 
Loadilone, and making the lame Pole of the 
Loadftone both to attract and chafe the fame 
End of the Needle without touching it ; the 
Variation at London ; the magnetical attractive 
Power at feveral Di fiances, and through feve- 
ral Medium", as Water, Air , Wood , Lead, 
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Stone, &c. which have had fuch an Effcft, a* 
was defired for the general Benefit oi Naviga- 
tion. 

In the Veins of the Earth, they obferved the 
Paffages of Springs, which are the Originals of 
River?, Lakes, Mcers, and Ponds, and from 
thence were invited taconfider their federal Na- 
tures, and by their Experiments have found 
them of divers Qualities fitted far feverat 
Uiks; as fome of an oleaginous and bitumi- 
nous Nature; others petrifying, others medici- 
nal ; fome fit, others altogether unfit to be tried 
in brewing Beer or Ale. They have dlfcoveraja 
Spring'in L*nc4Jlire y which will presently efft£b 
Fire on the approach of any Flame. And being 
employed on thisSubjeit, they have made many 
curious Experiments and Observations about 
Water in general ; as of the rifing and disap- 
pearing ©^Springs ; of artificial Springs; of toe 
Water-blafts of Tivoly; of the Aiming of Dew 
in a Common of Lanca]hirt\ of the comparative 
Gravity of fait Water and frefh ,-of the different 
Weight of the Sea- Water in feveral Climates 
and in feveral Seafons ; of the Preffure of Waters 
at the feveral Depths under its Surface; of the 
propagaring Sounds under the Water ; of tlw 
refiftance of Waters to Bodies of various Fi- 
gures, as they are moved on its Surface, and it$ 
ievcra I Degrees of Force, that Veflcls for Sailing 
may be made of the beft Form for fafting and. 
Expedition ; the Expanfion and Condenfation of 
Water by Heat and Cold, and feveral Ways of 
Preffures 5 the Torrecellian Experiment tried 
with Water 5 the different Weight and Refra- 
ction of warm Water and cold ; of the Jiving 
of fome Fiihes, and the dying of others in the 

Watet 
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flfatcr, after the Prcffure of the Air is taken 
iway in a rarifying Engine ; of raifing Water 
ibove its Standard by Suction, with many Tuch 
nfeful Experiments. 

2. Handicraft Employments, notwithstand- 
ing they have been molt of them ufed many 
Ages, yet have received moft of them many 
Improvements from the Experiments of thefc 
learned Inquirers. It was the Fault of the 
Ancients, that they made all their Natural Phi- 
loibphy utterly ulelefs in refpe& of the good 
of Mankind, rrfcrving it for the Retirements 
of their wife'Men, without any Help or Benefit 
defigned for the Vulgar, either in City or 
Country. But our Modern experimental Phi- 
lefophers are now rdfolved to bring Learning, 
down again into Metia Sight and Pra<5Hfe, and: 
put it into a Condition df Handing out againft 
the Invafrons of Time arid Barbanfm, by cfta- 
bliOiing it tipon fuch a Foundation, as that 
Men muft loie their Lives and Hands, before 
they can- be made to'forget, ov willing topart 
with iuch Pleafutts and Conveniences of Life; . 
What they have done in this kind, may be re- ; 
duced to thefe two Heads : 

i. What Arts being of old very impetfeft,' . 
they have alinoft brought to the nighcft 
Pitch of Perfection. 

2. What Arts they "have much helped by h>? 
venting new Inffrumcms for the better and 
more fpeedy working, and .accurate pes* 
forming. 

i. As to the Arts, which Antiguity indeed - 
hid fome 'Knowledge of, buthavc. oecn derived . 

Of dowa 
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down to us very imperfect. Thcfe the Learned 
of thefe later Ages, have by their Experiments 
brought to almott the higheft Perfection. We 
may inftance in a few; as I. The applying of 
the Motion of Pendulums to Clocks and 
Watches, by which the Mea lures of Time are 
brought almoft to an exact Regulation. The 
Honour and Reputation of this ufeful Inven- 
tion, mutt be attributed to Hugenuts, a learned 
Gentleman of the LowCountreys, who has be- 
ftowed his Pains on many Parts of the Specula- 
tive and Practical Mathematicks with wonderful 
Succefs : But as the Beginnings of all Arts are 
a little rude and unpolifhed, till the little Jogs 
are rubbed oft' by Experience and Time, iothxs 
worthy Gentleman would not venture it into 
the World, till he had received the Confirma- 
tion and Approbation of our Royal Society, who 
having made divers Trials, from which he made 
feveral Alterations and Amendments, brought 
it to an admirable Perfection : For they firft tried 
the Motion of Pendulous Bodies of various 
Shapes, and contrived the beft Figure (as near 
as they could) of a Pendulum. for Motion, de- 
termined the length of Pendulums, and found 
out the Velocity of Motion propagated by a ve- 
ry long extended Wire, which they did not fo 
much for the Ufe of Clocks, as in Order to the 
explaining the Motion of the Planets. They 
made alfo farther Trials of the circular and com- 
plicated Motions of Pendulums, toexpjainthe 
Hypothefis of the Moon's moving about the 
Earth, and compared the Motions of a Circular 
Pendulum, with the Motion of a (freight one, 
by which Means the Motions of Clocks and 
Watches are brought to almott an unerring Ex- 
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i&nefs, of which the Benefits are almoft infinite. 
2. The Excellency of our #>ptick Glafles. 
The Englifb of late Years, have gotten an Art 
of making Glafs finer than that o\Venki. This 
Invention was at firft brought into our Coun- 
try, by the Care and Expenceof the late Duke 
of Buckingham, and has mightily been advanced 
by the lnduliry of the Learned, who have 
found out Inftruments for grinding thefe Optick 
Glafles, in the exa&eft Manner poflible, and ; 
adapting them to the Sight. Many are the ex- 
cellent Fruits of their Labour in this Kind, for 
they have invented double JJe^feopc^vaTJd feve- 
ral fingle ones, but of divers Lengths, from lix ; 
to fixty Foot long, with a convenient apparatus 
for the managing of them, and feveral Contri^ 
vances in them for meafuring Diameters, and $ 
Parts of the Planets, and for finding the true .. 
Pofuion and Diftanee of the fmall Fixed Stan - 
and Satellites. By help of thefe Inftruments it : 
is, that Aftronomy is come to a great Perfe&ionj . 
and many Things otherwiie indiicernrblein the - 
Heaven, are come to the Knowledge of tht- .; 
curious Inquirer; as about Saturn, irs Propor-- 
tipn, and the Shadow of its Ring 5 the Phafes 
ot Jupiter, its Spots, Verticity, and Satellites; : 
Spots in the Lady of Mars, and its whirling » 
about its own Centre 5 and the Ecliples of the 
Sun and Moon, moft of them never before taken * 
Notice of by any of our Afftronomers. So con- * 
fiderable an Invention is to be obferved from fo > 
mean a Matter. And as by Glaffe*, Things di- 
ftant are made evident to our Sight, fo alfa* > 
many Things that are prefent and near u% but- 
through their Smallnefs efcape our Eyes, arc by - 
another Sort of Glafles, ca 1 led Microfcope*, made' .- 
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plain to our Qbfetvation. Before this Inven- 
tion, the cliifl£ help tUat was given to the Eyes 
by Glufies, was only to ftrengthen the dim 
Sight of old Age; hue now by Means of this 
excellent Inftrument, we have a .far greater 
Number of different Things revealed to up,, 
than were contained in the vifible Univcrie be* 
fore, and we by the Ufe of them ieem to be in 
? new World at Home. Thus in two .raoft ufe- 
ful, though mean Arts (as they are efkcni'd.) 
have the teamed of thefe Days fignalizcd them- 
selves. 

2. And in all the other Arts they ha-ve con- 
tributed fo much, that they may becRccnicd 
no (mall Benefa&ors to them, in advancing ti>ck 
Ferfcdion, and inventing Inllruments for the 
more ealy and exaft working of them. It 
would be too tedious a Work to give a full 
Catalogue of them all, and therefore the u\ol\ 
vfeful (hall only be here mention'U, v\*>. An. 
Hoop of the fixed Stars in the.2Lodtack, for the 
ipecdy finding of the Impofuion in the Eclip- 
tick, and for the knowing the Extent of Con* 
iielhtions. A great many new Ways of making 
In fl rumen ts for keeping Time very exaftly, bot£ 
with Pendulums and without them, whereby 
the Intervals of Time may be mealured both at 
Land and Sea. An Univerial Standard or Mea- 
fure of Magnitudes, by the help of a Pendulum 
never before attempted. Several Sorts of Inftrt*- 
ments for the comprefling and rarifying the Air j 
as alio a Wheel-Barometer, and other Inttru- 
inentsfor finding the Preflure of the Air, and 
ierving to fore- mew the Changes of Weather. 
An exa# Pair of Scales for trying a great Num- 
ber of Magnetical Experiments, and finding the 
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mofi exarS Gravity 6f ftvfcril kkids of Bodies. 
An Inttrumtnt for meafuring the Stariftnefs and 
Strength of the Wind, An Inltrumefct for raifinp; 
a continual Streaurof Water, by turning round 
a moveable Vahre within the hollow of a clofe 
Cylindrical Barrel. Senral kinds of Thermo- 
meters for difcovering the Beat or Cold of the 
Air. An Inftrument for planting, of Corn. Di- 
vers forts of Hygroifcopfis made with ieveral 
Subftarrces, for difcovering the Drynefs and 
Moitturc of the Air. Several kinds of Ways 
to examine the Goodnefs and Badneis of Water* 
Several kinds of Otecoufticohs r or Iriftruraentfr 
to improve the Senfe of Hearing. Divers Model* 
of Chariots, and other Inftruments for progref- 
five Motion. A Chariot- way- wifer meaiuring 
exactly the Length of the Way of the Chariot 
or Coach, to which it is applied. An Inftrtfc- 
imcnt for making Screws with great difpatck 
A Way 6f prefervirtg tfae'hioft exad Impreffion r 
of any Seal, Med a I ^ or Sculpture, and that in 
a Metal harder tlvan Silver. JMany more they 
have invented, ^hfch arc omitted, becauie thefe 
are fufficient to ihew, that there is icarcely any 
Art or Trade, how mean foever, but they have 
made fome confiderable Additions to it for the 
common Good. And now having confidered the 
Improvements they have made in our Arts and 
Trades by Land, I {hall proceed to our Mari- 
time Affairs, and fee if they have vouchi'afed 
that hazardous Employment any Aflittance 9 . 
which (hall be my next Headpf Mechanical 
Arts. 

4. Building of Ships, and the whole Art of 
Navigation,with the various Trade and Employ- 
ments buficd about the fitting out of a Ship other* 
" ' i< 
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for Merchandize or War, Fifhing or Sailing, or 
any other Bufinefs or Work at Sea, have all 
been particularly confidcred in thefe later Ages 
by the Learned, and by their Induftry and Ex- 
periments much improved. Antiquity gives us 
an Account of Ships, and Sea- fights, Merchan- 
dizes and Piracies, as if Navigation had come 
to foine Perfe&ion in thole Age?, when the 
Zbcenicians and TyrUns were great merchandizr 
ing Cities, and Xcrxes's Fleet maintained a Sea- 
Fight with the Grecians : But alas ! their Ships 
were little better than large fLt-bottom'd Boats* 
and their Voyages little more than creeping .by 
the Shores from one City tp another, or to iome 
Iflands adjoining. They, knew nothing of the 
Great Sea :. Htrcults's Pillars, now, called the 
Straight?,, was with thetp the End of the World, 
and all their Sail was within the Adriatick, dr- 
ch'ipdago^ and Mediterranean Seas. Tis not 
much above, a Century fince the Portngmz.e x 
who firfl adventured into the Great Sea, ani£ 
diicovered many Countries m ■ djrica and tlic 
EaJl'Indics, }tt had neither Skill nor Courage to 
yeqture in;o the wide Ocean, but profecutol all 
their Trade by Coalling. Ships of great Bur- 
then, and the Mariners Compafs, by which 
Sailing in the main Qcean becune fealible and 
fafe, are the Invention of a late Po/teruy, and 
have within a few Years been much improved 
by the Inquires of Sagacious Men.; for they 
have employed much Time in examining the 
Fa brick of Ships, and have tried what Figures 
of fwimmiiig Bodies are fittett for Expedition, 
and leali apt to be overturned, that thty might 
make a true Theory of the. Forms of Ships and; 
Boats for all UJes. They have inquired into the. 

Nature 
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Nature of their Sails, and other Parts of a Ship, 
to find in what Faihiqn their Sails oueht to 
be made moft conveniently; the Shapes of Keels; 
the Sorts of Timber fitted to build them with, 
and have bufied therafelves in planting Firs for 
Mafts, and in bettering Pitch, and Tar, and 
Tackling, for which they doubt lefs deferve, 
and have the Thanks of all our Merchants, Mat- 
ters of Ships, Mariners, and Sailors, who reap 
the Benefit of their Labours. 

Befides, the many ufeful Experiments about 
the Loadftone (above-mentioned) they have iiv- 
vented divers other Inftruments- for the Benefit 
of Navigation, viz,. Three feveral Quadrants 
made after three new Contrivances,, which, tho 
tliey are not above eighteen Inches in the Dia- 
meter, and (oare eafily manageable in any Placa 
by Land or Sea, yet are far more exact than the 
belt that have been hitherto uled, either for 
Agronomical Gbiervations, or taking. Angles 
at Land. Another Inllr ument for taking At gl a 
by Reflection, by which Means the Eye at the 
fame Time lees* the twoObjeil?, both as touch-' 
ing in the lame Point, though diliant almoft to 
a Semicircle, which is of great Ufe for making 
exa&,Oblervationsat Sea. A new kindoi Back- 
ftaft for taking of the Sun's Altitude by the 
Shadow and Horizon, which is fo contrived,, 
that though the Shadow be at three Foot di- 
ttauce, or as much more as is dtfired, yet there 
fhall not be the leatt Penumbra, and the Sha- 
dow may b&diltinguifhed to the fourth Part of. 
a. Minute. Several kinds of Levels for finding 
the true Horizon, when by one, not above a Foot 
long, the Horizontal Line may be found with- 
out 
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out the Error of many Seconds ; all which zit 
of great Ufc to Sailors. 

Other new Inventions thev have, which*. 
diough of no great Benefit ih Navagatiofrj yet 
may be of Advantage to Metchattts-^nd Travel- 
lers, viz,. A new Iuftrurnetit for fttdhing up any 
Subftance from- the Bottom of the Sea*' whether 
Sand, Shells, Clay, Stones, Minerals, or Metals. 
A new Bucket for examining and fetching up 
whatever Water is found at the Bottom of the 
Sea, or at any Depth, and fot bringing it up 
wirhout mixing- with the other Water of the 
Sea, through which it paflfes. Tworiew Ways of 
founding the Depth of the Sea without a Lthe r 
for examining the greateft Depth of the Sea in 
thole Parts tint are remote frbm Land ; With 
many other Experiments both ufeful and cu* 
rious. 

1 he FearI*Fifhin£ abou: the I Rand of Calm 
in the Euji-Indies y is a late though Very gainful 
Sea-Trade. The Manner of it is this : At a fct 
time of the Year the Divers come with their 
Boats, bringing with them a certain Quantity 
of fquare Stones in every Boat, upon which 
they go down into the bbttom of the Sea, ha- 
ving given a Token to their Companions, when 
they think it Time to be hauled up* Each Stone 
pays a Tribute to the Company. Before they go 
down, they provide agamtt the Danger, by 
making their Wills, and taking leave of their 
Friends, and then faftning the Stones to their 
Feet, go down to the Bottom of the Sea naked, 
without any Artifice. The Oyfters or Shcll-fifh 
which they bring up, they do not open, but 
lay them on Heaps or in Holes by the Sides of 
die Shore. When the Diving Time is ended,. 
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the Merchants come and i>uy thefeJbfeaps, ac- 
cording as they can agree, mot knowing whe- 
ther they flull get any THmtg or no. Hfis very 
probable, this Tjmk might he more gainful and 
left hazardous,, if it Vme managed with more 
Art ( for it does not appear, that thcie Divers 
are any ether,, than finrh as Poverty or Cove- 
teoufnefs has made dctperate) and therefore the 
Learned have invented ievwal Inftrraitnts to 
render their Diving moac fife, and for a longer 
Time, w«* A Bell, wherein a Man may conti- 
nue at a confukr&bie Depth under Water r . 
for half an Hout without the leali Inconve- 
nience. An Inttrumerrt wherein the Diver may 
continue long inciter Water, and walk to and* 
fro, and uwkt uie of his Strength and Limbs,, 
almoft as freely, as in the .Air. A new Sort ot 
Spectacles, whereby a Diver may fee any Thing 
diiiiii$ly under Warcr. A new Way ofeonvey- 
ing the Air under Water, 40 any Depth for the 
Ufe of Divers $ which Invention?, were they 
put in Pra&if?, would doubt left conduce mucfi 
to the Profit" and Safety of thefe bald Adven- 
turers. Thus have I given an Epitome of fome 
of our Modem Improvements in Arts and 
Sciences, which being but a few of many, fudh* 
as defjre a fuller Knowledge of them, may have 
recourie to our Philofibhicd Tranfvftions^ icverafc 
ingenious Pieces of tnc Learned Mt. Bojle, and 
others ot the Ryd-Sockty y which keeping a Cor- 
refpondencc with mott of the Leuincd in all 
Parts of the World, will fully inform the Cu- 
rious and Inquifitive, how much all Arts have 
been of late wonderfully improved, and brought 
to a Pcrfedion far greater, than they were* in 
former Ages. Theife is yet one kiud more, that 

ought 
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fught not to be omitted though it be but 
"riefly touched on ; and that is, 

3. The Arts and Engines of War, which 
though it be to be wilhed there never had been 
occafion for, efpccially among Chriftians, to 
whole peaceable Frofeflion Wars are as great a 
Difgrace, perhaps as Vice ; yet fince the fame 
Engines and lnftruments of War, which fern 
to carry on the Defigns of Usurpation, Tyranny, 
and Ambition, are as ufeful for the Defence of 
Innocency, Property and juft Dominion, there 
can be no good Reafon given, why they may 
not come under our Confidcration, as well as 
any other Thing?. Indeed, the Art of Fighting 
was fo much pra&ifed and ttudied by the* An- 
cients, from Nimrod down as far as Anguflus 
Cafar ; when to make Room for the Prince of 
Peace, Smrds were turned into Plow-Shares, .and 
Spcan into Pruning- Hooks; that 'tis a Wonder, 
any little Stratagem, Fortification, or Weapon 
of War, could have efcaped their Knowledge, 
eipeually the Greeks and Rowans, who were 
very curious in the difcipline of War, yet in 
all thefe the greater-Changes and Improvements 1 
have been made by modem Difcoveries, as a 
few Initances may clearly evince. And, 

1. As to the Weapons or Inlhuments of .War/ 
if thofe mull be counted the mod excellent 
and ufeful, which make the greateftDeftiu&ion, 
of Enemies,, never any Thing came near the* 
modern Invention o* Guns and Gunpowder. 
of which we never find fo much as the leaft- 
mention in Antiquity, nor can the Uie of them' 
be traced higher than the Battle of Fofa Candid), 
wherein the Venetians by the Help of thefe, then* 
unknown Engines of War,, obtained a notable* 

Vidlory 
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Vidtory over the Genoefei, A. D. 1380. Divine 
Providence may feem to have given Birth to this 
terrible Invention, that fuch unquiet Spirits as 
liir up War?, may fee the Flafhes of his Anger 
flying in their Faces, and roaring in their Ear?,. 
that all Men may grow more peaceable,, when 
they iee their Ruin almoft unavoidable by War, 
both by Sea and Laud. This. Device was de- 
ftru&ive enough at firfr, but has been made 
much more fo by the great Improvements made 
in preparing the Gunpowder with the bell Ma- 
terials, viz* Salt-petre and Briirtltone refined, 
and the Charcoal of Withy or Alder, and in 
the exafteft Proportion, w*. fix or eight Parts 
of Petre, and one apeice of the other two, and 
by the Rules of managing the Guns, made with 
the fineft Art and Form, for which we have fe- 
veral Inffruments or Engines : As -*. For the 
finding the Force of Gunpowder, by Weights, 
Springs, Sliding, &c* 2. For receiving and pre- 
serving the Force of Gunpowder, fo as to make 
it applicable for the performing any Motion de- 
fired. 3. For the examining the Recoiling, 
true Carriage, and divers other Properties or 
Guns. 4. For trying the Swiftnefs of Bodies 
fliot out of a Gun: Which Rules being obferved 
iu the feveral Sorts of Guns, as Canon, Mor- 
tars, &c. loaded after, feveral Forms, have ren- 
dred them the moft ferviceable Engines of War, 
which were ever found out. Other Inventions 
of this kind there are, but not to be reckoned 
with this, and fo (hall be fuperfeded to avoid 
tedioufnefs. 

2. Nor are tliefe later .Ages arrived, at le/s 
Perfe&ion, as to Fortifications. The' Ancients 
CQitfented themfelves with little more than a 
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b*T? Wsil sbcut their Towns and Cities,. 
T ^l? "^ :5 ? lufrcienr to defend them againfi the 
Ofr.nfiv; Weapon 5 then in Uie ; butfincethe 
Siege* or Town? have been managed wi:h Ca- 
iio;», aeainil whole forcible A/faults Tingle 
VValis «ie of iiirie ufe, the Fortifications "ot 
Places have been mightily augmented and alter- 
ed into Curtain?, Baliions, HilfMoon?, Rave- 
lin?, Honi-work?, Tenaifc, Counter- guards,. 
Ditches anJ many other Out-works, to "render 
tfccr.i as- impregnable as may be ? though nothing 
at last prove? io Wrong as to withltaia the Bat- 
teries The Difficulty of taking them with the 
great Lois of Mens Lives and expenfe of Time 
and Treafure , not the Impoffibility, arc the on- 
ly Dileouragment of attacking tnem, and in 
this it is, that fuch fortified Places mu ft: depend 
for Security. 

3. As for Stratagems of War, they depend fo 
■much upon Time and Place, the Bravery and 
Ingenuity of Generals and Commanders, that. 
we can have no better Rea fen to think ours in 
thcie later Ages hare excel ted the Ancients, than 
by the Difficulty of thofe A&itms, which 
have been always attended with Succefc, And 
of this we have had fo great an Example in 
a General of our own that as confider- 
it*g the Enemy, neither Cdfar nor Alexander 
nude greater Conquefts, fo by the ! Bravery 6f 
the Attempts, and the Succefe attending, we 
muft judge that never defigns were better laid, 
nor better feconded with Courage and Con- 
duit, which will be his more lafting Statue, 
than any of Stone or Brafi. 

Thns 
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Thus have we a (hort Account of the Ira* 
provements lpade by the Moderns in moft Arts 
and Sciences, and many new Inventions fuper* 
added. Whether we are yet Lofers, by the 
want of what the Ancients enjoy U more than 
we have added or found out, Jet the equal 
Reader judge. If we have Reafbn to lament the 
Lofs of fome Things never to be recorercti, 
we have Hopes, that as many Things of great 
Ule have been lately invented, fo if this inqut- 
fitive Genius remains in the Men of this Age,, 
as we have no Rcafon tp fear but it will, we 
may not doubt, hut in fome few Years 
our Lofles may be wholy recovered. Many 
Things are yet in Embryo, and daily Experiments 
are making almoft in every Art. The mod in- 
genious Heads are at Work to compfeat every 
Thing, that can be fuppoied defedive in all 
Things ufeful, thoygh they are not yet brought 
to light, till their Benefit can be made more 
certain. Let the Curious and fitch as are deft* 
rousto to?ow - tfaeifae fti ifc .^fiach 'Endeavours* 
look into iktPkltfakhdTrmf&tin^ and other 
Treatifes of flic .£#*/ SaHtt^ in ^England, and 
Royal 4c*demy in B*w, <u)d they will find the 
Learned of this Age, ttdUfftem tOTOtrieve the 
Lois, .«s our Anceftors were c*rt llii 1 jo the Uie 
of the Arts and $c tenets. fRjsy *re making 
Trials in tbc Fire and $kntt 9 in the Air,' and 
Water, Min«e 4Ud BfeUie, Sttwes and Vegeta- 
bles, Beafts and%iftft$, Heat and Cold, Rarity 
and Denfity. Preffurcand Levity, Fluidity and 
Firmnefs, Light and Sounds, Tafte and Smell, 
Colours, Motion, and all Things, that can be 
any Ways feiviceable to the Good and Welfare 

o£ 
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of Man. And no Doubt, bur God wiM f© 
blcfs thtir Innocent and Vious Endeavours, ia 
full of Charity and Goodnefc, that they fhatl 
not fail to produce fuch Effects of their Dili- 
gence and Charge, as iriall make their Memo- 
ries piecious to a late Pofieiity, and if not. 
wholly recover our Lcfle?, j« make ifatfni.in-. 
coiifiderable. Amea. - 
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**** Edition with many Cyts. 

2. Wifeman's Surgery, the lift Edition. 

3. Cowell> Interpreter of Law-Terms* the hft 
Edition. 

4. Sanford's Genealogical Hiftory, the fecood 
Edition enlarged by Mr. Stebbtng. 
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ftament, the 8th Edition. 
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17. --- His Ecclefiaftical Hiftory compleat, in 
a Vols. 

— The 2d Vol. alone. 

18. Evelyns Sylva, or a Difcou rfe of Foreft 
Trees, the lafl Edition, fol. 

19. Dr. Comber's Works, or a Difcourfe on 
the Common- Prayer, firft Vol. 

20. - — His Works, the 2d Vol. 

21. TyriH's Hiftory of England, in 7 Vols. 

22. Puftendorf s Law of Nature and Nations, 
the 2d Edit. 

23. Dr. Burnet, Mafter of the Charter- Houfc, 
his Theory of the Earth compleat, 3d Edit. 

24. Beaumont's Pfychc, or Love's Myfteries, 
the 2d Edition. 

25. Dr. Nichol's Comment on the Common- 
Prayer, compleat in large Folio, the 2d Edition. 

26. Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Policy, laft Edition. 

27. HeylinsCofmography, witn Efq; Bohun's 
Additions, being a third more than in any 
former Edition. 

28. Mr. Moll's neweft and beft Map of Great 
Britain, in one Imperial Sheet, Price 1 s. 

29. The Heads of all the Kings and Queens of 
Great Britain, curioufly engraven by Vande- 
bank, Mr. White, and other the belt Artifts, 
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30. Mr. Matthew Pool's Annotations on the 
whole Bible, in 2 Vols, the 4th Edition. 

31. Efq- Bohun's Geographical Dictionary, 
the 4th Edition. 

32. Willoughby of Birds, with many Cuts, 

33. Adam's Index Villaris, or Account of all 
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34. Corpus ommum ret ftfctinm 
2 Vols. * l ^\ 

Inthefrtfs. 

35. An exaft Set of Script urc-MapSj to which 
added, fcveral Plates of the Ornaments bf 

the Temple, and other Things mentioned in the 
facred Books, with an Account printed- thereto 1 
explaining the Geography, and all the other 
Figures, and referring to the Chapter and Vcrfej 
uleful to bind with any Folio Bible ; Mr. Poole's 
Annotations, Dr.Hammond, Mr.Henry, Mr.Bur* 
cher, or any that have written on the BH>le r 
in Fol. Being the beft ever yet done. The famq 
wiif be fold alone for thole that have the Bibfc 
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36. Vttruvius Britmntcus , or the Brfrifo 
Architect ; containing 200 . large Folio Plates' 
engrav d by the beft Hands in 2 Vols, in Fol. all 1 
delineated from the Buildings, or die Original 
Drawings of the Architects, who have molt 09* 
neroufly promoted this ufeful Undertaking, cgf 
C. Campbell, J. V. D. the Imperial FapeVot 
the 2 Vols, is 4 Guineas to Subfcribers* the 
Royal is 3 Guineas $ there (hall be no more print- 
ed then lublcribed for. 

37. All the Bifhopricks of England in 26 law 
Copper- Plates on Elephant rapes with tfik 
Churches, &c. that of London is done as aS£o» 
cimen, and the reft going on, :. , 
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m *♦ Biftop Patrick's Parapbrafe and Annota- 
tions on job, Pfalms, Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, 
and Song of Solomon, in 2 Vols. 

3. The Roads of England with Mr. Mordens 
57 Maps, viz. a Map of each County, ufcful for 
all Travellers, and of eafie Carriage. 

4. Mr. Moll's 24 Maps of Europe, ufeful to 
all that read the News, or have Mr. Eachard s 
Gazeteer. 

5. Bifhop Overall's Convocation-Book, 
o. Bifhop Parker's Law of Nature 

7. Webfter ot Metals. 

8. Danet's Dictionary of the Roman and 
Greek Antiquities with Maps. 

0. Compleat Body of Sea- Laws, the 2d Edition. 
jo. — Of Trade and Commerce, Qyarto. 

1 1. Watfons Copy- Book, the largelt, P. 2 s. 6 d. 

12. — Small Copy- Book, Price 6d. 

13. Atlas Geographus, or a Compleat Body of 
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14. — For Ada, in 1 Vol. with 30 Maps, &c. 

15. For Africa, in 1 Vol. with 20 Maps, &c. 

16. Britania Antiqua & Nova, or a New 
Description of England, in the Way Mr. Camb* 
den did his, with above 100 new Maps, Cuts, 
&c. Number 1, 2 and 3, are out, and the reft 
going on. 

17. Bibliotheca Anatomica, Medica, Chirur* 
gica, &c. with many hundred Cuts; and in 
the whole, is above 100 particular Trads never 
before in "Englifh, is now compleat in 3 Vols, 
with large Index to all the 3 Vols. 

18. Cluverii Geograpb. cum Notis Bunom?, 
Reiskii, Hekelii, &c. .'huic Edit. London. Ad- 
ditur quicquid I Cellario, Luytfio^ &c. 
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1. T> I S H O P Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 
" the 25th Edition. 

2. — His Liberty of Prophcfying, 

3. Farnaby's Rhetorick, englifh'd by Stevens, 
in two Sheets. 

4. Poems on Affairs of State, written by the 
greatcft Men of the Times, from the Time of 
King James I. to this prefent Time, colle&ed in- 
to 4 Vols, and fome of them illuftiated with 
many Cuts. 

5 . Lady Chudley's Eflays and Poems»in 2 Vols* 

6. The whole Works of Mr. John Oldham, 
with his Cut. 

7. Mr. Cotton's Poems, viz. Scaronides — Won- 
ders of the Peak- -Lucian burlefqu'd, &c. 

8. Mr. Nelfon's Difcourfc of all the Feafis and 
Fafts of the Church, the 3th Edition. 

9. Dr. Sparks Difcour(e of all the Feafts and 
Feftivals ot the Church, with many Cuts. &c. 

10. Bifhop Patrick's Witnefles to Chriitiaiuty 
compl. in 1 VoL 

1 1 . L'Eftrange's Tranflatioo of iSfop's Fables, 
with Reflexions on etch Fable, in8va 

1 2. -— His Translation of Eraimus's Collo- 
quies, 8va 

13. — Of Tallies Offices, 8ra 
14. -~ Ofjofephus, 3 Vol. 
15. — Of Seneca's Morals. 

16 Boyfe of Gemms. 

17 — Of Effluviums. 

18 Lord Sandwich's Ait of Mctafc, $*x 
1?. Colle&anea Churifca, 8va 

20. Rifle's 
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20. Ripley's Works of the Philofophcr's S ton 

21. Mercantile Arithmetic!;, or the neweft 
and mod eafle Way to attain that Art for the 
Ufe of Bufmefs. 

22. Eachard's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,in 2 Vols. 

23. — Roman Hi ftory compleat, in 5 Vols. 

24. Firft and 2d Vols, alone.. 

25. Bifiiop Wilkins's Mathematical Works* 
viz. World in the Moon, Mathematical Magick, 
Secret and Swift Meffenger, &c. with his Life. 

26. Mr. Ozanam's Recreations Mathematical 
and Phyfical, laying down and foiling many 
profitable and delightful Problems of Arithme- 
tick, Geometry, Optick?, Gnomonicks, Colmo- 
graphy, Mechanicks, Phyficks, and Pyrotcchny, 
lllulirated with many Cuts. 

27. Dr. Wake, now Lord Biftiop of Lincoln, 
his Genuine Epiftles of Ignatius, &c. 

28. Dionis (now Principal Surgeon to the 
Duke of Burgundy) his Anatomy with many 
Figures. 

29. — His compleat Body of Surgery, with 
feveral Cuts. 

30. Mufgrave de Arthritide. 

31. Le Clerks Compleat Surgeon with Baiv* 
dages, the 5th Edition in i2mo. 

32. — Second Part i2mo 

33. Hofpital Surgeon, 2d Edition, with Vcr- 
dune of Bandage. i2mo. 

34. Kei Is Anatomy, the 4th Edition. 

55. An Abridgment of Etmu Hers Works, the 
2d Edition, 8vo. 

36. New Curiofities in Art and Nature, by 
M.L emery, 8vo. 

37. The whole Comical Works of M. Scar* 

too 
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on, containing his Comical Romany ftc ibe 
;d Edition. " 

38. Sir Paul RycautY State of the Ottoman 
Sropirc^ with Guts. 

39. La Hontains Voyages to the North Ame- 
rica, with many Cuts, in 2 Vols: Svo. 

40. The firft Voyages of the Dutch to the 
Eaft-Indies, 8vo. 

41. The Travels of a Saxon Phyfician through 
Lower Germany, England, Holland, &e. 

42. Degg's Parfon's Counfellor, the 6th Edit. 

43. Bifhop Wilkins's Sermons compleat in 
one Vol. publilhed by Bifhop Tillotfon. 

44. Charon of Wifdom, tranGated into En-' 
gliln by Dr. Stanhope, in 2 Vols. 

4<v Biftiop Wilkins's Natural Religion, the 
laft Edition. 

46. Dr. Hicks's Bibliotheca Scriptorum Eccle- 
fiaiticornm, or a Collection of Tra&s, by Bi- 
ihop Pcarfon, &c. in Defence of the Church of 
England. 

47. The Gentleman's Di&tonary in 3 Parts 
compleat, with Cuts. 

48. Biftiop Williams's Sermons at Boyle's Le- 
isures, &c. 

49. Dr. Conant s Sermons, 5 Vols. 

50. Dr. Hickes's Devotions according to the 
Ancient Way of Offices Reformed. 8va i 

51. Dr. FloyerVFulfc- Watch, ftrftPart8ra 

52. Second Part 8vo. 

53. — - His Touchftonc of Medicines in 
vols. - 

54. — Of Animal Humours, &c. 

55. ~ His Tranflation of theSyhilline Or** 

clcs> with Notq. 

56Abd( 
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56. Abridgment of the Hiftory of the World, 
4 Vols. 8vo. 

57 Dr. Salmon's Polygraphyfy, with many 
Cuts, laft Edition, 8vo. 

58. — His Difpenfetory. 

59. The Duke of Leeds's letters, in which 
are many curious Things which were tranf- 
a&ed during his being Lord High Treafurer, the 
2d Edition. ^ ^ . 

60. The pvefent State of Great Britain, by 
Dr. Chamberlain. 

61. --- By Mr. Meige and fevcral others, the 
3d Edition. 

62. The whole Critical Works of M. Rapin, 
containing all his Reflections and Companions, 
in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

63. Dr. Scot's Chriftian Life, in 5 Vols. 8va 
complear. 

64. — His Difcourfes, in 2 Vol. 

65. — His Sermons in his Life-time, in one 
Vol. the whole Works being 8 Vols. 8vo. 

66. Love Letters from a Nobleman to his 
Sifter, the 3 Parts in 1 Vol. 8vo. 

67. Shakefpear's Works, the 4th Vol. con- 
taining all his Poems, with Critical Remarks oh 
his other Works. 

68. Herodotus's Hiftory done into Englifli, 
by Mr Ifaac Litlebury, in 2 Vols. 

69. Boccace's Novels compleat, being 100 in 
1 Vol. 8vo. with Cuts. 

70. Mr. Collier's Eflays, the firft and fecond 
Vol. 6th Edition. 

71. Gordon's Gcograph. Grammar, with many 
Maps. 

72. Dr. Potter's Antiquities of Grew, with 
many Cuts, 2 Vols, the 3d Edition. 

73- Mjt. ' 
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73. Mr. Rennet's Raman Afttiqnifeta, with 
many Cuts, in 1 Vol. 8m 

74. Le Vaaugion's Corapkat Body of Chkui- 
gical Operations, with Cuts. 

75. Madam Dubois Works* cmteintng her 
Talcs of the Fairies, hex Memotfa, &c the 2d 
Edition with 24. Cut* 

76. The Britifla Empire ior America* or the 
Hiftory of her Ma^efty'sPlamatioas in the Weft- 
Indies, with Mapsof eachoftbtm* in 2 Vot8vo. 

77. Mr. Boytrs Ingenious Companies ki 
French and Englifla. 

78. - — His French Graimnar, ^thEdhkw, 
written fix the Ufe of the Duke of Glouofter. 

79* — • Hit R<qpi Breach Di&bnary, 8nx 
80. The Hiftory of the Buccaniprs of America, 

with many Cuts and Maps, in 1Y6L compfeat. 
8r. EttfimslB Praifc of FoUv* with ray 

many Cuts defigned by Haas Hoioea. 

82. Ralphfixft Mathematical H&ttoasft in 
8vo, with Cut* 

83. Mr. Owen of Ordinatioo, Ae ad Edit 

84. Gufinan de Alphrage, or die Spaoifh 
Rogue, in 2 Vols, with Cuts. . 

85. Smith's Horological Difquifitions, or of 
Clock- Work, Wcathci-Glafca> &c 

86. A New View of London, or mot oaft 
Defcription of that^City than has yet bees dot* 
of any City in the World, in 2 Vols, with * 
Map of London, as in Qpeen Elizabeth's Time, 
and as it is at this prefent Time. 

87. Confet of Ecclefiaftical Courts. 

88. Di&iooarium Rufticum, or a Di&onaiy 
of all Things relating to Country Affairs, with 
Cuts of all lorn of Traps, Engines, &c 

8» 
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; 89. An Abridgment t)f all the Laws in force 
in her Majefty s Plantations, as Jamaica, Barba- 
does, New-England, New-York, Antegoa, 
Nevis, &c. 

90. Dupin's Hiftorical Library, in 2 Vols.8vo. 

pi. Gloffographia Anglic. Nova, or the newett 
and bell Engl. Dictionary with about too Cuts* 

62. Bona's Guide to Eternity, printed on a 
curious Paper and Letter, Price 2 s. 6 d. in 8vo. 

93. Sir William Hope's Compleat Horfeman 
abridg'd from the 8th Edition of the Sieur Soli- 
feul, Querry to the prefent King of France, 
with many Figures relating to Shooing, &c? 

94. Hippocrates's Aphorifms done into Engliflj, 
with large Notes and Explanations, printed in 

95. Sorbiers Travels into England, with 
Dr. Sprat ((late Lord Biihop of Rocheftet) his 
Anfwer thereto. 

96. Feltham's Refolves Divine and Moral, 
with his Poems, &c. the 12th Edit, in 1 Vol.8 vo. 

97. Oflervairs Difcoqrfc of Impurity. 

95. Morden's Maps of all the Counties of 
England, with a mort Defcription of each 
County, 8vo. 

gp. The Lives of all the ancient Philofophcrs, 
containing an Account of their feveral Do&rines, 
A&ions and Sayings, done from Laertius, Ca- 
faubon, Mcnagius, Stanley, Gaifendus, Charle- 
ton, &c. with an Appendix, containing Euna- 
pius's Lives of the more MoJern Philosophers, 
and Menagius and Madam Dacier's Lives of the 
Women Philofophers, &c. illuttrated with feve- 
ral Cuts, Price 6 s. 

100. Leguat's Voyage to the Eaft- Indies, &c. 
with Cuts. 

10 1. Lord 



io i. Lord Clarendon's Hiftory of the Rebel- 
lion in 6 Volscompleat, large Paper.^ 

102 — Idem the ftxiall Paper, with Cuts. 

103. Lord Clarendon's Hiftory, the 7th Vol.* 
containing all the Heads and every Traft at 
large that he mentions, and refers to the Heads 
of all the eminent Perfons defcribed therein, 
curioufly engrav'd by the beft Artifts, and from 
Sir A. Vandike, and the greateft Painters, being 
84 in all, as appears by the printed Lift of them j 
in which you fee the Painters Names, and 
where the Pictures are to be leen, and the En- 
gravers Names that did them. 

104. The Compleat Hiftory of Europe, con- 
taining all the publick and fecret Tranfa&ions 
therein for the laft Century, viz. from 1660 to 
1700. with the Chara&ers of all the great Men 
that lived therein, from Thuanus, Nani, Lord 
Clarendon, Whitlock, Puffendorr, and others 
of both Parties, to compare one with another, 
in order to put Things in a clearer Light, the 
whole for the faid Century containing 5 Vols. 

105 Hiftory of Europe for 1701, 1702^ 

I703, 1704, 1705, I706, I707, 1708, I70$>, 

1710, 171 1, and 1712. in alt 17 Vols, where 
any Gentleman may have any odd Volume to 
perfedt their Sets. 

106. The Hiftory of the Life of King James II. 
King of England, from his Birth thro his Exile 
abroad, his Conduct at home, his Abdication, 
&c. and original Papers not elfewhcre to be met 
with; the 2d Edition. 

107. The Hiftory of the Life of King Wil- 
liam III. from his Cradle to his Grave, illuftra- 
ted with many Medals, Cuts, the 3d Edition. 

108. Qiiin- 
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io8.Qpintinic's compleat Gardener,by MJLoir 
don and Mr, Wife. 

i op. The Solitary Gardener with Cuts, coxnpl. 
i Vol. 

no. Hind's Hiftory of Greece, ift Vol. 

in. Chamberlains Midwifry,,the laft Edi- 
tion 1709. 

1 1 2. Dr. Sherlock of Death, 8vo and in ia°. 

113. —Of Judgment. 

114. — Of Providence. 

115. — Of Religious Aflembltes; 

116. — Knowledge of Chrift, compleat. 

117. — His Prefeivativc againft Popery, Com- 
pleat, in 12 . 

118. — On the Trinity, and all his other 
Pieces, in 4to. 

119. Dr. Calamy's Sermons. 

120. Dr. Stanhope's Tranflation of Thoowr 
a Kempis, with Cuts. 

121. — Of Epi&etus with Simplicius's Notes. 

122. — His Parfon's Dire&ory refornuL 

123. — Comment on Epiftles and Gofpeb, 
4 Vol. compleat. 

124 Dr. Hickes's 2d Part of Thomas a Kempis 
with Cuts, the 2d Edition to bind up with 
Dr. Stanhope's firft Vol. 

125. Dr. Horneck's Crucified Jefus. 

126. — Of Confideration. 

127. — Happy Afletick, or beft Excrcife: 

1 28. Dr. Hooper (now Lord Bifhop of Bath 
and Wells) his Difcourfe of Lent. 

1 29. Mr. Echard's Works, viz. Contempt of 
the Clergy, &c 

130. — Second Vol. viz Jews Trumps, Moon- 
shine, &c. 

131. Dr. 
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131. Dr. Dod weirs two Letters of Advice, 
:ie 4th Edition. 

132. Dr. Bright (late Dean of St. Afaph) Iris 
' ermons. 

133. Dr. Bcveridge's Works in 8vo. compleat. 

134. Dr. Iftiam's Divine Philofophy. 

135. Dr. Nichol'9 Conference with aTheift, 
5 Vol. compleat. 

126. -- Confolation for Parents on the Death 
of tlieir Children, occafioned by the Death of 
the Duke of Gloucefter. 

137. — Religion of a Prince. 

138. — Tranflation of Bifhop Sales Intro- 
duction to a devout Life. 

1 3 p. — Comment on the Common Prayer in 
a Pocket Volume to carry to Church. 

1 40. Broughton on the Soul. 

141. Burghope of Religious Affemblics. 

142. Buricough of Schifm. 

143. Keil's Phyficks. 

144. Dr. Adams of Self Murder. 

145. Taylor on the two Covenants. 

146. Abridgment of Plutarch a Morals after 
the Manner of Sir Roger L'ttrangc's Abridgment 
of Seneca's Morals. 

147. Boyle againft Bentley. 

148. Dr. Gale (late Dean of York) hisSer-; 
mons. 

149. Evremont's Works, the 3d Vol. 

150. Mr. Jones s Synopfis Palmariorum, or 
Syftemof the Mathemiticks. 

151. Don Qpixot's Works the 3d Vol. com- 
pleat, with Cuts. 

152. — Three Vols, compleat with Cuts, by 
Captain Stevens. 

153. Dr. Sharp (late Archbifhop of York) his 
Sermons. 1 54. Hi» 
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154. Hiftory of Holland compleat, in 2 Vols. 

155. Mifcellanea Curiofa compleat in 3 Vols. 
i«;6. Dr. Sprat^tateLordBiftiopof Rochcfler) 

his Sermons compleat, in one Vol. 8vo. 

157. Dr. Clagett's Sermons compleat, in 
2 Vols. 8vo. 

1 58. Sir George Mackenzy's EfTays, viz. of Fru- 
gality, Liberality, Reafon, Moral Gallantry, 
&c. all in 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Scbool-Booh in Oltavo, 
Tbofe f$r the Ufe of the Dauphin, printed 4% Lon- 
don in Ottavo, Page for Pare, and as much 
as in thoje printed 4; Paris in Quarto. 
1. V Irgilii Opera omnia cum multis Figuris 
* seneis. 

2. Horatii opera omnia. 

3. Tuvenalis & Perfii Satyricon. 

4. TerentiiComoedise. 

5. Tullii Orationes Seledte. 

6. Ovidii Metainorphqfeon. 

7. — Epiftolae. 

8. — De Triftibus. 
j>. Phaedri Fabula:. 
10. Lucius Florus. 
it. Salufti Hiitoria. 

12. Jultini Hiftoria. ' 

13. QuintiCurtiiHift. Alexand. 

14. Eutropii Hiftoria. 

15. Macrobius, &c * 

16. MartialisEpigramata. 
Lucretius de Rerum Natura. 
Csfaris Commentaria cum Mappis, &c. 

1 p. Cornelii Nepotis Vitac Virum lllu- 
ftrium, &c. 
20. Oridii Faftorum, &c. 
2i. Qpintilliaiu Opera, by Dr. Gibfon. , 

Am 
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All thefc printed at London in Ufum Dcl- 

pbini. 

Other School-Booh in Oftavo. 

22. Xenophon de Cyri Inftir, Gr. & Lat. in 
ufum Schote Eton. 

23. Livii Hiftoria curn indice locupletiflima, 
mappis & nguris, in 2 vols. 

24. Cole 3 Di&ionary Englifh and Latin. 

25. —His EngUlh Dictionary, or Interpret 
tation of hard Englifli Words. 

26. Epigramatum Dele#us ? 12°. 

27. Lucius Florus cum nous Minelii, 12?. 

28. Qyintus Curtius idem, 1 2 . 

29. — Cicero de Officiis. 

30. — Salufti Hiftoria, 12°. 

31. — Horace cum Not is Minelii, 12 . 

32. — Valerius Maximus idem, 12 . 

33. Gradus ad Parnaffum, 12 . 

34. — Caftalio's lat. Telt 12°. 

35. De Chrifto Imitando, 12 . 

36. Luciani Dialog. Gr. Lat. 12 . 

37. Eutropii hiftoria, i2 a . 

38. Cornelius Nepos notis Eflenii, n Q . 

39. Homeri lliadis Gr. Lat. 8vo. 

TWELVES. 

1. "T\R- Patrick's (Simon late Lord Bifliop of 
**f Ely) Devout Chriftian, or Devotion for 

Families, the la ft Edition. 
2. His Chriiiian Sacrifice, or Meditations, 

Prayers, &c. for the Secrament. 

3. (Miniftcr of the Charter- Houfe) his 
Tranflation of all the Pfaluifr of David, ufeful 
for the Church and Clofet. 

4. The Tatlcrs in fe veral Vols. 1 2 . with an 
Index by the Author, the true genuine Edition. 

1 S. The 
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